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SERMON XXV. 
On Candour. 



1 Corinth, xiiuS. 
^Charity — thinketh no evil. 

TO ELIGION and Government are the two greait 
^ - foundations of order and comfort among man- 
Mtid. Government restrains the outrages and 
crimes which would be subversive of society, secures 
the property, and defends the lives, of its' subjects. 
But the defect of government is, that human laws 
can extend no farther than to the actions of menf. 
Though they protect us from external violence, 
they leave us open on different sides to be wounded. 
By the viced which prevail in society our tranquillity 
may be disturbed, and our lives in various ways 
embittered, while govemnient can give us no redress. 
Religion supplies the insufficiency of law, by striking 
at ti^e root of those disorders which occasion so 
much misery in the world. Its professed scope is to 
regulate, not actions aloiie, but the temper and 
inclinations. By this means it ascends to the 
sources of conduct ; and very ineffectual would the 
wisest system of legislation prove for the happiness 
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2 ON CANDbUE. [SERM. XXV. 

of maokiod) if it did not .derive jaii froon xeligion, 
in softening the dispositions of men, and checking 
many of those evil passions to which the influence 
of law cannot possibly reach. 

We are. led to this reflection by the description 
given in the contexit ^f charity, that great principle 
in the Christian system. The Apostle places it in a 
variety of lights, and under each of them explains 
its operation by its internal efiects ; not by. the 
actions to which it gives rise, but by the dispositions 
which it produces in the heart. He justly supposes, 
that, if the temper be duly regulated, propriety of 
action will follow, aiid good order take place in 
external behaviour. Of those cbarac^rs of charity 
I have chosen one for the subject of this Discourse, 
,w,bich lead$ to the co;nsideratipn of a .virtue tMg^y 
important to us, both as CJ|ii%sitia][is and as loepibers 
,of society. I shall iep,4eayc|Ur, fir^jt, to explain ^p 
temper here pointed QHt, ,by ph^m^g wjtiat 1^ d^- 
scription of chanty imports^ ,th^t it ffmkfith ruf fitdif 
and then to recompend such a 4ijsp93iti9iP9 ;^d tp 
j^isplay the l;>^d e^cts of an opposite ti^ pf ^joimi 

I. Let us consider 5vjhat*his deSjCriptjlon pf iph^^^ 
imports. You will eas^ perceivfe ^t .the e^pr^ 
sion in the text i3 n<^t tff be under^topd in ^ s^nm 
altogether unlimited j as if there ^^p np £^cfi^ipn 
on which ,we are to thin^ unfaypgr^Wy pf iftius^* 
To view all the actions of nien witjii t>he s^^ df!grep 
of complacency, wouji^ ^^ <*9W^Ty ^9^ to f:pvf^(m 
understanding, and to rn^ny e^prjess prec^p^ pf 
religion. In a world whe^'e sp much ^pgr^yity 
al^ouqds, were we to think j^nd ^^^^ fffp^ly well pf 
ail, we must either be insensi)ble <>f t^^^ ^istinctiw 
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between right and wron^, cr be indlfierent to that 
.dbtinctiim when we perceived it. Reljgion renders 
it cmr duty to abhdr thatwhick is m/;. and on many 
occasions, to express our indignation openly against 
itw Birt;the Apostle, with great propriety, describes 
the tefmper which he is recommending, in such 
Htxong and general terms, as might guard us against 
that ^Ktrecne, to which we are naturally most prone, 
of rash and unjust suspicion* The virtue which he 
means to inculcate, is that which is known by the 
^me of Candour ; a virtue, which, as soon as it is 
mentioBled, every one will acknowledge to be essen- 
tial to the character of a worthy man; a virtue 
which we seldom fail of ascribifig to any person 
whom we seek to recommend to the esteem of 
^others ; but which, I am a&aid, when we examine 
4»ik own- conduct in a rel%ious view, is seldom the 
snbjeet of inqtiiry. 

It is nec^essary to observe^ that true Candour is 
altogether different from that guarded^ ino£fetasive 
la&guage, and that studio openness of behaviour, 
ithich we so frequently meet with among men of 
the world. %niiing, very often, is the Aspect, and 
amootfa aro the words, of those who inwardly are the 
west I'eadytothink evil of others. ThatCandourwhich 
is a Chratiail virtue, consists not in fairness of i^eech, 
but in jfoiniess of heart. It may want the blao^riiment 
of exteimal courtesy, but supplies its place withhnmane 
and generous liberality of sentiments Its manners 
are unaflfec^ed, and its professions cordial* JSxeiiipt, 
on one &and, from th^ dark jesdcHisy <^ a suq>icious 
Blind ; it is no less removed/ on the other, from that 
easy creilidity which is imposed on by every sproioos 
|^eten<!«. It is perfectly consistent with extensive 
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4 ON CANDOUR. [SERM. XXV. 

knowledge of the world, and with due attention to 
;our own safety. In that various intercourse which 
we are • obliged to carry on with persons of e very- 
different character, suspicion, to a certain degree, is 
a necess£^y guard. It is only when it exceeds the 
i hounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates into • 
vice. There is a proper mean between undistin- 
,guiahiog cred&lity and universal jealousy, which a 
sound understanding discerns, and which the man of 
candour studies to preserve. 

He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with 
good, which is to be found in every human character. 
He expects none to he faultless ; and he is Unwilling 
-to hpKeve that there is any without some commend- 
ijble quality. In the midst of many defects, he can 
discover a virtue. Under the influence of personal 
reseatraent, he can he just to the merit of an enemy^ 
He never lends an open ear to those defamatory 
reports and dark suggestions, which among the tribes 
of the censorious, circulate with so much rapidity, 
and meet with such ready acceptance. He is not 
ha&ty to judge, and he requires full evidence before 
he: will condemn; - As long as an action can- be 
ascribed to different motives, he holds it as no mark 
of sagacity to ihipute it always to the worst. Where 
jthere is just ground for doubt, he keeps his judgm^ent 
undecided ; and, during the period of suspense, leans 
to the most charitable construction which an action 
can bear; When he must condemn, he condemns 
with regret; and without those aggravations which 
the. severity of others adds to the crime. He listens 
calmly to the apology of the offender, and readily 
admits every extenuating circumstance which equity 
can suggest.; How much soever he may blarae the 
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jprihciples of any. sect or party, he never coofounds,' 
under one general censure, all who belong to that 
party or sect. He charges them not with such con- 
sequences of their tenets, as they refuse and disavow* 
From one wrong opinion, he does not infer, the sub- 
version of all sound principles ; nor, from one bad 
action, conclude that all regard to conscience is over- 
thrown. When he beholds the mote in his brother* s 
eye, he remembers the beam in his own. He cotnmiser-^ 
ates human frailty ; and judges of others, accordii:^ 
to the principles by which he would think it reason- 
able that they should judge of him. . In a word, he/ 
views men and actions in the clear sunshine of charity 
and good-nature ; and not in that dark and sullen, 
shade which jealousy and party-spirit throw over all 
characters. — r- Such being, in general, the spiirit ot 
that charity which thtnketh no evil, I proceed, 

n. To recommend, by various arguments, this^ 
important branch of Christian virtue* 

Let us begin with observing what. a:.nec©s:^ary 
requisite it is to the proper discharge of all the social 
duties/ I need not spend time in showing that these 
hold a very high rank in the Christian system. Tjie. 
encomium which the Apostle in this chapter b^toi^ 
upon charity, is alone sufficient to prove it. He 
places this grace ^t the head of all the gifts and en- 
dowments which can be possessed by man; and 
assures us, that though we had all faith, so that we 
could remosve mountains, yet if we be destitute of 
charity, it will prqfit us nothing. Accordingly, love% 
gentleness, meekness^ and hng-suffering, . are enume- 
rated as distinguishing^^ife of the spirit of * Christ. 

* Gal. V. 22, 23. 
B 3 



6 ON CANDOUR. ^SE£M. XXV* 

But it is impossible for such virtues as these to find 
place in a bieast, where the propensity to think evil 
of others is predominant. Charitable and candid 
thoughts of men are the necessary introduction to all 
good-will and kindness. They form, if we may 
speak so, tlie only climate in which love can grow up 
and flourish. A .suspicious temper checks in the 
bud every kind affection. It hardens the heart, and 
estranges man from man. What friendship or graU-' 
tude can you expect from him, who views all your 
conduct with distrustful eyes, and ascribes every 
benefit you confer to artifice and stratagem ? The 
utmost which you can hope from one of this character, 
is jurtice in his dealings : nor even that can you be 
assured of; as the suspicions to which he is a prey 
will afford him frequent pretexts for departii^ from 
truth, and for defending himself with the same arms 
which he conceives to be employed against him. 
Unhappy will they be who are joined with him by any 
close connexion ; exposed to every malignant suspi- 
cion which arises in his own mind^ and to every 
unjust suggestion which the malice, of others may 
insinuate against them. That store of poison which 
is collected within him, frequently throws out its 
venom on all who-are within its reach. As a comf- 
panion> he will be severe^ and satirical; as a friend^ 
captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere, 
harsh, jealous^ and irascible ; in his civil capacity, 
seditious and turbulent, prone to impute the conduct 
of his superiours to improper motives, andupon loose 
jnfidrmation to condemn their conduct^ 

The eontrary^f all this may baexpected from a, 
candid temper. Whatever is amiable iu manners^ or 
useful in society, natnr^ly aad easily ingrafls itself 
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upon it. GehtldnesS, humanityi and' compassion, 
flow from it as their native spring. Open and cheer- 
ful in itself, it diffuses cheerfulness and good-humour 
oVer all wtib'are undfefits iiifluence. It is the chief 
grbund of mutttal Cc^hfifdefnce and union among men. 
It pifeV^nts thaie attrrriositks from arising^ which are 
the o^pK6^ of groitndless prejudice; or, by its^^ 
bdnign int^frpo^ttibii^ allays them when arisen. la 
the( rtiigistiatei it^empers justice with leiiity. Among 
subject^; it'proniotbd good ordet and submission. It 
cdtttfecfs' hltrtiauity witH piety". For he whx) is not 
givferf to thitrk evil of hi^ fellow^creatures, will not 
be ready to ceftstiff'e the dispensations of his Creator. 
Whereas the safri6 ' turti of mind which renders one. 
jeal6tii5 atidiitijust towards men, will incline him to- 
be querulous and impious towards God.' 

I^ tfr^" second place. As a suspicious uncharitable 
spirit is incoAsi^t^nt with all social virtue and happi- 
n€M; SO/ in itself, it is unreasonable and unjust. In 
oT&kt t6 form* sound opitiioAs conceirning ch2lractei:s 
and actibhs, two things are especially requisite, in- 
fotmsOidA and impsirtiality. But such ai$ are most 
forwird to decide unfavourably, are commonly desti- 
tutfofibbth;' Instead of possessing, or even requir- 
ingf fuir infof niation, the grounds oh which they 
proceed aj^e fi^ilehtly the most slight and frivolous. 
A tld^ perhiapsr, wM6h the idle have invented, the 
inqttitsitir^ls hkviS listened to, and ^the credulous bave 
pr6i^^U:ed, or a- real incident which rumour, in 
ciEirrying it along, has exaggerated and disguised, 
supj^S thtSM'lvithnliateria^^^ confident assertion, 
anifl d^icfiitvfe ^judgment Ftom aA action^' they pre* 
s«rtly lodfcintbthe heact; and infer the motive.' This 
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8 ON CANDOUR. [SEUM* XXV. 

supposed motive they coDclude - to be the ruling 
principle; and pronounce at once concerning >^ the 
whole character. 

Nothing can be. more contrary both to equity and 
to sound reason, than such -precipitate judgments. 
Any man who attends to what passes within himself^ 
i^ay easily discern what a complicated system the 
human character is, and what a variety of circum- 
stances must be taken into the account, in order to 
estimate it truly. No single instance of conduct 
whatever, is sufficient to determine it. . As from one 
worthy action, it were credulity, not charity, to con- 
elude a person to be free from all vice ^. so from one 
which is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that 
the author of it is without conscience and without 
merit. Did you know all the attending circum- 
stances, it might appear in an excusable light ; nay^ 
perhaps, under a commendable form. The motives 
of the actor may have been entirely different from 
those which you ascribe to him j and, where you sup- 
pose him impelled by bad design, he may have he^ 
prompted by conscience and mistaken principle^ 
Admitting the action to have been in every view 
criminal, he may have been hurried into it through 
inadvertency and surprise. He may have sincerely 
repented ; and the* virtuous principle may have 
now regained its full vigour. Perhaps this - was 
the corner of frailty ; the quarter on which he lay 
open lo the incursions of temptation j while the other 
avenues of his heart were firmly guarded by con- 
science. 

No error is more palpable than to look for uni-^ 
formity from human nature ; though it isx^bmmonljc 
<on ttn^ supposition of it that our. generaLcondusioAs.^ 
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concerning character are formed. Mankind aire 
consistent neither in good nor in eVil. In the present 
state of frailty, all is mixed and blended^ The 
strongest contrarieties of piety- and hypocrisy, of' 
generosity and avarice, of truth and duplicity, often 
meet in one character. The purest human virtue is 
consistent with some vice ; and in the midst of much 
vice and disorder, amiable, nay respectable qualities 
maybe found. There are few cases in which we 
have ground to conclude that all goodness is lost. 
At the bottom of the character there may^lie some 
sparks of piety and virtue, suppressed, but not ' ex- 
tinguished y which, kept alive by the bi'eath of Hea- 
ven, and gathering strength in secret from reflection, 
may, on the first favourable opening which is afibrded 
them, be ready to break forth with splendour ' and 
fQrce. — Placed, then, in a situation of so much un- 
certainty arid darkness, where our knowledge df the 
hearts and chariEtcters of men is so limited, and our 
judgments concerning^ them are so apt to err, what 
a continual call do we receive, either to suspend oiir 
-judgment, or to give it oh the favourable' side? 
especially when* we consider, that as, through im- 
perfect information we are unqualified for deciding 
soundly, so, through want of impartiality, we are 
often tempted to decide wrong. How much this 
euibrces the argument for candour will appear by 
considering, 

In the third place. What the sources are of those 
severe and uncharitable opinions which we are so 
ready to form. Were the mind altogether free from 
preposs^sion and bias, it might avail itself to more ad- 
vantage <^ the scanty knowledge which it possesses. 
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But this is so far from being the c^^^ that on every 
side we are encumbered with prejudices, aind warpied 
by passions^ w:hicb exert their influence in nothing 
more than in leading us to think evil of others. At 
all times: we are jostly sftid- to see' through d glass' 
dsrkfy ; but passion and prejudl^^ lodking tliroiigh \ 
a glass which distorts the form of the obj^cts^ make 
us also see falsely. 

It is one of the misfortunes of our present situ- 
ation, that some of the good dis^^ositions of human 
nature are' apt to betray us into frailties and vices^ 
Tfaus» it often happens, that the laudable attachtsfent 
whioh we contract to the country, or the church, to 
which we belong, cor to some political denomination 
under which we class ourselves, both confines our 
affections within too narrow a sphere, and gives rise 
to violent' prejudices, against such as come under an 
opposite descriptioii. Not contented with being in 
the right ourseives^ we nmst find all others in thi^ 
wrong. We cUim an exclusive ppssessipti of goodness ' 
and wisdom ; and ^ from approving wsirmly of those 
wfae join us, we proceed to condemn, with much 
acrimony, not only the principles, but the characters, 
of those from whNsn» we differ. Hence, persons 'of 
weli-disposed miads are too often, through' the 
strength of partial good affection, involved in the* 
crime of uncharitable judgment. They Tashfy ex- 
tend to every individual the severe opinion which 
they have unwarrantably conceived of a whole 
bod^.x— This msm isof a party whose principles we 
reckon; slavish $ and ther^fof e Ms whe^e* setitimeiits 
am corrupted. That man belongs to a religious sect 
whkhw^ are aecUBtemed to deembigotted; and- 
thw^epe'be is incapable of any.gettereus or liberal 
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thought Another is connected with a sett which 
w)e have been taught to account relaxed ; and there^ 
fore he can have no sanctity. •— Are these the judgu 
ments of candour and charity? Is* true piety w 
virtue so very hmited in its nature^ as to be confined 
to such alcmeas see every thing with our eyesy and 
follow exactly the train of our ideas ? Was thero 
ever any great community so corrupt as not to in- 
dude within it individuals of reai^ worth ? 

Besides prepossessions of this nature, whieh"^some- 
times mislead the honest mind, there are other, and 
much more culpable, causes of uncharitable judg- 
ment Pride is hurt and wounded by every excellence: 
in which it can claim no share ; and,' from eagerness 
to discover a blemish, rests upon the slightest appear^* 
ance of one, as a satisfying proof* When rivalry 
and competition concur with pridcj our desire to 
espy defects increases, and, by consequence, the 
grounds of censure multiply. Where no oppositionr 
of interests takes place, envy has too much influence 
in warping the judgment of many. Even when none 
of these causes operate, the inw^d^ consciousness of' 
depravity is suffieient to fill the mind with evil 
tltQughts of others. Whence should^ man so readily 
draiw. his opinion of men as from that character with 
which he is best aequaintedy tecause it is bis own?- 
A person of lowand base'mindnatnFally imputes to 
others the^ sentiments. which he fibds congenial to 
binssdf ; and is^ incredulous* of every ^seelleney, 
wlsieh to bkBi is ^ totally iinknow^ He enjoys^ tew 
sideS) consolation^in the thought that others are^fie 
b^tt» than- himseif J that his weaknesses and crimes' 
are^koMof sSim^n; and that such as appear most 
distinguished^ for viitue possess^ no ^ realk ^ supenbiity/ 
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ex6ept greater dexterity in concealing their vices. 
Soothing themselves with this doctrine in secret, too 
many foster and strengthen the bad opinion which 
they entertain of all mankind. Rarely, if ever, have 
you ground to think well of that man's heart, whois, 
on every occasion, given to think the worst of others. 
Let us observe. 

In the fourth place, that suitable to the sources 
whence a jealous and suspicious temper proceeds, 
are the effects which it produces in the world, the 
orimes and mischiefs with which it fills society. It 
possesses this unhappy distinction beyond the other 
failings of the human heart, that while it impels men 
to violent deeds, it justifies to their own apprehension 
the excesses which they commit. Amidst the uproar 
of other bad passions, conscience acts as a restraining 
power. » As soon as the tumult subsides, remorse 
exerts its influence, and renders the sinner sensible 
of the evil which he has done. But the uncharitable 
man is unfortunately set loose from any such check 
or controul. Through the infatuation of prejudice, 
bis judgment is perverted ; conscience is misled ^ 
the light within him is turned into darlmess. Viewing 
the objects of his displeasure as evil men, he thinks 
himself entitled to give thiat displeasure full vent; and 
in committing the most inhuman actions, may some- 
times im^ine that he is doing good service to God. 

The first-fruits of an evil-thinking spirit are ca^ 
lumny and detraction, by which society is so often em- 
broiled, and men are set at variance with one anothen 
But did it proceed no farther than censorious speech, 
the mischief would be less. , Much greater and more 
serious evils frequently ensue. What direful efiects> 
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for instance, have often flowed from rash and ill- 
founded jealousy in private life ? No sooner has one 
allowed that daemon to take possession of his mind, 
than it perverts his understanding, and taints all his 
faculties. Haunting him by night and by day, bring- 
ing perpetually before him the odious and disquieting' 
forms which it has raised up, it blackens every ap- 
pearance to his view ; gives to trifles, which are in 
themselves light as air, the weight of full confirmation; 
till what was at first a dubious surmise, or a slight 
displeasure, rises at length into full belief and im- 
placable fury. Hence, families torn Vith the most 
violent convulsions ; the husband armed against the 
wife, the father against the son, the friend against 
the friend ; the plan of treachery and assassination 
contrived, and the dagger plunged into the bosom 
of the innocent. — In public life, how often have 
kingdoms been shaken with all the violence of war 
and rebellion, from the unjust suspicions which sub- 
jects had conceived of their rulers ; or the rash jea- 
lousy which princes had entertained of 'their people ! 
— But it is in religious dissensions chiefly, that the 
mischievous power of uncharitable prejudice has dis- 
played its full atrocity. Religion is always fdund to 
heighten every passion on which it acts, and to rep- 
der every contest into which it enters, uncommonly 
ardent ; because the objects which it presents are of 
such a nature, as strongly to seize and engage the 
human tnind. When zeal fo^: their own principles 
has prompted men to view those of a different per- 
suasion in the odidus lights which bigotry suggests, 
every SMitiment of humanity has too often been ex- 
tinguished. The mild influence; of that religion 
whicbr.breathes nothing but gentleness, has proved 
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too feebla io cesttahi the violent and 'bloody band of 
persecution ^ dnd the uticharitable spirit, fagitig 
waimig conteRictiQg parties, has filled the Wolrld with 
such calamities and crimes, as have brought disgrace 
oniibe Christian name. 

Jj^i IB attend particularly to one awful instsmce of 
-tiie guiit whJdi men may ccmtract, and of the ruin 
'Which they may Ixrisg upon themselves, through the 
'want offtirness and caaddur. The ntation of the 
Jews were almost w^ted fbr a. narrow ^d uncharitable 
spirit. When John the Baptist, aaid our bi«essed 
JUxrd appeared amdng them, because the forttier was 
austere in his temper, and retired in his life^ they 
pronounced of Mm that he had an evil spirit ; and, 
because the latter was open and sociable in hiis 
manners, they held inm to be destitute of that sanc- 
tity which became a prophet. Their prejudice 
against mtr Lord took its first rise from a most 
ifHvoldus and contemptible cause. Is not lAis the 
^ow tif &te Carfenter ? Ckm amf gMd tbmg €ww out 
4fKii»afieth ? When his mitacies repdled this re- 
proach, and sufficiently proved the eminence of his 
-character, still they fostered their prejudices by this 
mort fiitile reasoning, ff^eue any ^the fukr$ beUewd 
m hm t Obstiiiafle in their attachment to aJ:em- 
pordi Messiah) and contintiing to view all our 
Savioinr's conduct with an evil eye^ when he con- 
versed wifli bsd m^n in order to reclaim them, they 
treated him as a c^tnpmdan ^ pubtkam and sinners. 
Because he diseiUdwed their groundless traditions, 
i^ held him to be a breaker of 1^ Sabbath, and 
a contemner of rdigion. Because he prophesied the 
deMJtictioa of their temple, they accused him af 
%eing an enemy to his own nation* Till at last. 
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through tli^ir pqrpistual joiisiconstrucjtion of his ac- 
tipps^ th^ir pddiiiQas beoame 30 iaflamed as to oiake 
them cry out with one voice, A'way mth Ms mm to 

,the de(^9 ami gk:^ m Barabbas the mbbevi -^ 

yiewjing.lQ this dreadful ^vent iSo^ consetqueneo^ of 
waD^t of candour, l^t «very man trembJb to ty&k ^vil 
;ra9hly of his Jj^'Ofkbej. No Qxie caa tell bow far un- 
charitahle jpr^udice? m^y ^iarry bim in^guilt, if Jaue 
^qlw t^eoi to h^Jbojar aad gather itrra^h ^^hin 
}m bi^^^st. Xhe doud which rose from the :seat *o 
bigger than a mm^s hfiod^ ijaay aoosi sweU and ^read, 
till it cover the whole hodzon, and discharge witib 
most destructive violisQce the ^aliiered stornn* 

In the fifth plac^, As a suspicious spirit is the 
spurcie of sp many crimes and calamities in the 
world, ^p it is the spring of certain misery to the 
person vi^hp indulges it. Hi3 friends will be few 5 
and small will be his comfort in those whom he pos- 
sesses. Believing pthers to be his en^emies, fae will 
of course make them 9uch. Let bis caution be ever 
so great, the asperity pf his thon^bte will often break 
put in his hehavionr ^ and, in retMrn for suspecting 
and hating^ he wijil inpur suspicion and hatred. 
Besides the external evils which he draws upon hiou 
self, arising from alienated friendshipi brokein con- 
Sdence, and ppen enmity; the auspicious temper 
itself is one of the worst evils which any man can 
suffer. If in all fear th^e be torment^ how miserable 
niust be his state whp> by living in perpetual jealouay, 
lives in perpetual dread I looking upon himself to 
be surrounded with §pjies« enemie^iy and deftigiui^ 
men, he is a stranger to rdiance and trust* H^ 
knows not to whrapi to open himself. H« dresses \m 
countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs 
within from apprehensions of secret treachery. 
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Hence fretfulness 'and ill-humour, disgust at the 
world, and all the painful sensations of an irritated 
and enibittered mind. 

So numerous and great are the evils arising from 
a suspicious disposition, that of the two extremes it 
is more eligible to expose ourselves to occasional 
disadvantage from thinking too well of others, than 
to suffer continual misery by thinking always ill of 
them. It is better to be sometimes imposed upon, 
than never to trust. Safety is purchased at too dear 
a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obliged 
to be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual 
hostility with our fellows. This is^ for the sake of 
living, to deprive ourselves of the comfort of life. 
The man of candour enjoys his situation, whatever 
it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence directs 
his intercourse with the world j but no black suspi- 
cions haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view 
the characters of his neighbours in the most favour- 
able light, he is like one who dwells amidst those 
beautiful scenes of nature, on which the eye rests 
with pleasure. Whereas the suspicious man, having 
his imagination filled with all the shocfking forms of 
human falsehood, deceit, and treachery, resembles 
the traveller in the wilderness, who discerns no ob- 
jects around him but what are either dreary or ter- 
rible; caverns that open, serpents that hiss, and 
beasts of prey that howl. Hence, in him are ven- 
ded those descriptions which the Spirit of God has 
given us of the misery of the wicked. They shall 
hdve no peace. They shall be like the troubled sea^ 
whenJt cannot rest. The Lord shall give them a 
trembttng heart, and failing qf eyes, and sorrow qf 
nmd: And they shall Jear day and night, and have 
none assurance (f heart. I add, 
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In the sixth and last place, That there is nothing 
which exposes men in a more marked and direct 
manner to the displeasure of the Almighty, than a; 
malignant and censorious spirit. I insist not now on' 
the general denunciations of divine wrath against 
malice and hatred. Let us only consider under 
what particular description the Spirit of God brings 
this crime of uncharitable judgment. It is declared 
to be an impious invasion of the prerogative of God/ 
to whom alone it belongs to search all hearts, and to 
determine concerning all characters. This privilege 
He often appropriates expressly to himself, on pur- 
pose to restrain the rashness of censure among men ; 
requiring us to leave the judging of others to Him, 
and to attend to our own business and duty. Who 
art thou that judgest another man*s servant? To his 
&wn master^ he standeth or faUeth. Judge nothing 
h^bre the time, until the Lord come, who shall make 
numi/est the counsels of the heart. * 

It deserves our most serious attention, that in 
(several passages of Scripture, the great Judge of the 
world is represented, at the day of final retribution, 
as proceeding upon this principle, of rendering to 
men according to the manner in which they have 
acted towards their brethren. With the mercifiil thou 
mlt$how thyself merciful ; and with the Jroward; thou 
mlt show thyself froward: Witfi what judgment ye 
Judgtf ye shall be judged ; and with what measure yt 
tnete^ it shall be measured to you again* t It is im- 
possible to form an argument of more force than 
this, to restrain all severity of judgment among such 

* Rom. XIV. 4. 1 Corinth, iv. 5, 
t Psalm xviiL 25, 26. Mattb. vii. 2. 
VOL. II. C 
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as look forw.ard to the tribunal 6f God. The argu- 
ment extends not indeed so far^ as to represent our 
acceptance with the Deity as entirely suspended 
upon the candour which we shew in forming our 
sentiments of others. We know that other graces 
beudes this are requisite, in order to fit us for hea- 
ven ; and th^t without piety towards God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, all our charity to men will 
be found diefective and vain. But this we know 
also, that in the heart which is destitute of fairness 
and candour, the spirit of God certainly dwells not ; 
ismd that whatever appearances of religion the un- 
x^haritable man may assume, on him the Sovereign 
of the universe looks with nofavour,— — -Thou, wbo 
art a man full of frailties, who standest in need, not 
merely of impartiality in thy divine Judge, but of 
indulgence and m^rcy : Thou who implorest d|0y 
this mercy from Him, and prayest that He wooid 
remember thou art dtcst, and not be strict to mark 
iniquity agcmst thee ; darest thou, with those very 
prayers in thy mouth, proceed to judge without can^ 
dour of thy brethren, and upon the slightest grounds 
to reprobate and condemn them ? O thou hypocrite ! 
(for by what other name can we call thee ?) vain «re 
all thy pretensions to piety. Ineflbctual is eveiy 
plea which thou canst form for mercy from Htev^Bu 
The precedent which thou hast established igacmst 
thyself is decisive. Thou hast dictated the fsentetace 
of thine own condemnation. 

On die whole, it clearly appears that no part of 
the government of temper deserves attention more, 
than to keep our minds pure from uncharitable 
prejudices, and oj^n to candour and humanity 
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in juiiging of others. The worst consequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from th<fe 
opposite spirit. Let us beware of encouraging a 
habit of suspicions, by forming too severe and 
harsh opinions concerning human nature in general. 
A great proportion of infirmity and corruption, 
doubtless, adheres to it ; yet tempered also it is 
with various mixtures of virtue and good affection. 
Darkened as the Divine Image now is among man- 
fcind, it is not wholly effeced. Much piety and good- 
ness may lie hidden in hearts that are unknown to us. 
Vice is glaring and loud. The crimes of the wicked 
make a noise in the world, and alarm society. True 
worth is retired and modest, and requires particular 
situations to bring it forth to public notice. The 
prophet Elijah, in a time of prevailing corruption, 
i^l^agined that all true religion had forsaken the land. 
/, even 7, ow^, said he to the Lord, am left to serve 
thee. But the Almighty, who discerned what was 
concealed from his imperfect view, replied. Yet have 
I left me seven thousand men in Israel *who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. * 

The aged, and the unfortunate, who have toiled 
through an unsuccessful life with long experience of 
the falsehood and fraud of evil men, are apt to be 
the most severe in the opinions which they entertain 
of others. For such, their circumstances may be 
allowed to form some degree of apology. But ifi in 
youth and prosperity, the same hard suspicious spirit 
prevail ; if they who are beginning the career of life 
set out with all the scruples of distrust j if, before they 
have had reason to complain of the world, they betray 

* 1 Kings, xix. 18. 
C 2 
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the diffidence of a jealous, and the malignity of a cen- 
sorious mind*; sad is the presage which may thence 
be drawn of their future dishonour. From such, you 
have nothing to look for that shall be either engaging 
in' private life, or respectable in public character* 
To youth it particularly belongs to be generous in 
sentiment, candid in opinion, undesigning in beha- 
viour, open to the most favourable construction of 
actions and conduct. Throughout all the stages of 
life, candour is one of the most honourable distinc- 
tions of the human character ; it is connected with 
magnanimity ; it is justified by wisdom ; it is suit- 
able to the relation in which we stand to one another. 
But if reason and humanity be insufficient to restrain 
us from rash and uncharitable judgments, let that 
awful denunciation frequently resound in our ears. 
He shall have judgment without Tnercyy ^tjoho hath 
shewed no mercy ^ 



SERMON XXVL 

On the Character of Joseph* 



Genesis, xlv. 5. 8. 

Now therefore be riot grieved nor angxy xvith yoursehes 
that ye sold me hither ; for God did send me before 

you to preserve li/e.-^ So now it was not you that 

sent me hither, but God. 

TN this generous manner, Joseph frames an apology 
J for the unnatural behaviour of his brethren. He 
extenuates the atrocity of their crime, by repriesent- 
ing the happy effects which it had produced. He 
looks beyond all second causes ; and recognizes, in 
the wonderful events of his life, the hand of the 

Almighty. No human character exhibited in 

the .records of Scripture, is more remarkable and 
instructive than that of this patriarch. He is one 
whom we behold tried in all the vicissitudes of for- 
tune ; from the condition of a slave, rising to be 
ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station 
acquiring, by his virtue and wisdom, favour with God 
and man. When overseer of Potiphar*s house, his 
fidelity was proved by strong temptations, which he 
honourably resisted. When thrown into prison by 
the artifice of a false woman, his integrity and pru- 
dence soon rendered him conspicuous, even in that 
dark mansion. When called into the presence of 

c 3 
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Pharoah, the wise and extensive plan which he 
formed for saving the kingdom from the miseries of 
impending famine, justly iraised him to a high sta- 
tion, wherein his abilities were eminently displayed 
in the public service. But in his whole history there 
is no circumstance so striking and interesting, as his 
behaviour tohisbrethren who had sold him into slavery. 
The moment in which he made himself known to 
them, that moment at which we are now to contem- 
plate him, was the most critical one of his life, and 
the most decisive of his character. It is such as 
rarely occurs in the course of human events ; and is 
calculated to draw the highest attention of all who 
are endowed with any degree of sensibility of heart. 
Let us consider the sentiment which Joseph utters 
in the text under two views, each of which is very 
instructive to all Christians* I. As a discovery of 
his cordial forgiveness of his brethren ; and, II. As 
an instance of his dutiful attention to the Providence 
of God. 

I. The most cordial forgiveness is here displayed. 
I shall not recapitulate all the preceding history re- 
specting Joseph and his brethren ; as it is well known 
by every one who has the least acquaintance with 
the sacred writings. From the whole tenour of the 
narration it appears, that though Joseph, upon the 
arrival of his brethren in Egypt, made himself strange 
to them, yet from the beginning he intended to dis- 
cover himself; and studied so to conduct the disco- 
very as might render the surprise^ of joy complete. 
For this end, by affected severity, he took measures 
for bringing down into Egypt all his father's children. 
They were now arrived there j and Benjamin among 
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die rest, who was bis younger brother by the same 
mother, and was particularly beloved by Joseph. 
Him he threatened to detain ; and seemed willing to 
allow the rest to depart This incident renewed 
their distress. They all knew their father's extreme 
anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and with what 
^fficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this 
journey. Should be be prevented from returning, 
they dreaded that grief would overpower the old 
man's spirits, and prove fatal to his life. Judah, 
therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity 
of Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and had 
solemnly pledged himself to their father for his safe 
return, craved, upoii this occasion, an audience of 
the ^vernor ; and gave him a full account of the 
circumstances of Jacob's family. 

Nothing cm be more interesting and pathetic 
than this discourse of* Judah, as it is recorded in the 
preceding chapter. little knowing to whom he 
spoke, he paints, in all the colours of simple and 
iiatural eloquence, the distressed situation of the aged 
patriarch, hastening to the close of life ; long afflictF^ 
ed for the loss of a favourite son, whom he sup- 
posed to have been torn in pieces by a beast of prey ;. 
labouring now under anxious concern about his 
youngest son, the child of his old age, who alone 
was left alive of his mother, and whom nothing but 
the calamities of severe famine could have moved a 
tender father to send from home, and expose to the 
dangers of a foreign land. If we bring him not back 
mth us^ we shall bring down the grey hairs of thy ser^ 
vant, ourfailier, with sorrow, to the grave. I pray 
thee, therefore, let thy servant abide instead qf the 
jfovng man, a bondman to our lord. For how shall I 

c.4 
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go up t6 my father i and Benjarnin not with me ? lest 
I see the eoil thatshaU come on my father. 

Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain 
himself. The tender ideas of his father and his 
father's house, of his ancient home, his country and 
his kindred, of the distress of his family, and his own 
exaltation, all rushed too strongly upon his mind to 
bear any farther concealment. He cried. Cause 
every man to go out from me ; and he wept aloud. 
The tears which he shed, were not the tears of grief. 
They were the bursts of affection. They were the 
effusions of a heart overflowing with all the tender 
sensibilities of nature. Formerly he had been moved 
in the same manner, when he first saw his brethren 
before him. His bowels yearned upon them : he sought 
for a place where to weep. He went into his chamber ; 
and then washed his face and returned to them. At 
that period, his generous plans were not completed. 
But now, when there was no farther occasion for 
constraining himself, he gave free vent to the strong 
emotions of his heart. The first minister to the king 
of , Egypt was not ashamed to show that he felt as a 
man, and a brother. He wept aloud, and the Egypt- 
ians and the house of Pharaoh heard him. 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed 
him to pronounce, are the most suitable to such an 
aflfecting situation which were ever uttered j — 
/ am Joseph : doth my father yet live ? — What 
could he, what ought he, in that impassioned mo- 
ment to have said more : This is the voice of nature 
herself, speaking her own language ; and it pene- 
trates the heart : No pomp of expression j no parade 
of kindness ; but strong affection hastening to utter 
what it stropgly felt. His brethren cotdd not ansfwer 

12 > 
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him ; for they "mere troubled at his presence. Their 
silence is as expressive of those emotions of repent- 
ance and sbame» which, on this amazing discovery, 
filled their breasts, and stopped their utterance, as 
the few words which Joseph speaks are expressive 
of the generous agitations which struggle for vent 
within him. No painter could seize a more striking, 
moment for displaying the cbaracteristical features 
of the human heart, than what is here presented. 
Never was there a situation of more tender and vir- 
tuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, of 
more overwhelming confusion and conscious guilt. 
In the simple narration of the sacred historian, it is 
set before us with greater energy and higher efiect, 
than if it had been wrought up with all the colouring 
of the most admired modem eloquence. 

When Joseph had a little recovered himself from 
the first transports of emotion, he proceeds to 
explain his situation to his brethren, and to show 
them the beneficent purposes for which he conceived 
himself to be , raised by Providence into power. 
The apology which he makes in the text for 
their former cruelty is uncommon and remarkable. 
Now therefore be not grieved nor angry with your^ 
selves that ye sold me hither ; for God did send me 
before you to preserve you a posterity in the earthy 
and to save your lives by a great deliverance. So now. 
it wa^ not you that sent me hither y hut God; and he 
hath made me a father to Pharaoh^ and lord of all his 
hou^e^ and a nder throughout all the land of Egypt, 
This apology was, in truth, no satisfactory excuse 
for their crime. For though the over-ruling Provi- 
dence of Heaven had so directed the course of 
events, as to render their bad intentions subservient 
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to a happy issue ; yet the badness of the intention 
originated entirely from themselves. The envy and 
jealousy which they entertained against their brother, 
led .them to the commission of an atrocious deed. 
The deed was voluntary; the crime was all their 
own ; and the interposition of Providence in making 
unforeseen consequences follow from that crime, did 
not, could not, exculpate them from guilt. It were 
an impious conclusion, that because God extracts 
good from our evil, we are not answerable for the 
evil which we perpetrate. God cannot be tempted 
with evil^ neither tempteth he an^ man.* But the 
sentiment in the text is to be cbosidered as a colour 
which the generous humanity of Joseph prompted 
him to throw on the conduct of his brethren. He 
saw the confusion with which they were overwhelmed 
in his presence. He diverts their attention from the 
remembrance of a crime which was now wringing 
their hi^arts with anguish, by representing to them 
the happy effects which that crime had produced. 
He sets them free from all uneasiness on his account. 
He calls upon them to rejoice in his prosperity, and^ 
instead of dwelling on a painful recollection of their 
own conduct, to join with him in acknowledging and 
adoring the hand of the Almighty. 

How different is this amiable spirit which Joseph 
discovers, from that harsh and ostentatious superiority 
which too often accompanies the pretended forgive- 
ness of injuries among those who call themselves 
Christians ! They are ready to say, that, for their 
part, they pardon the wrongs which have been done 
them J they wish that the persons who have commit- 

* James, i. 13, . 
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ted them may be able to forgive themselves ; they 
leave them to God and to their own contMnence* 
By the severe suggestions which diey throw out, 
they discover the inward bitterness of their spirit j 
and artfully gratify resentment, at the time when 
they profess to exercise forgiveness. Whereas the 
great and good man, whose character we now consider, 
effiices all memory of the crimes which he pardons. ' 
He seeks to alleviate the remorse of his brethren by 
an extenuation of their guilt ; and, while he is pre- 
paring to make their circumstances comfortahle^ 
studies at the same time to render their minds easy 
and tranquil. 

This was not merely a. transient emotion with 
Joseph, owing to the first burst of aifection on disco- 
vering himself to his brethren. We have a clear 
proof, from a remarkable transaction which passed 
many years after this period, of his disposition con- 
tinuing the same to the end of life. It is recorded 
in the last chapter of this book, that when Jacob died, 
his sons began to be seized with fear conjemihg the 
treatment which they might receive from their bro- 
ther. The guilty are always suspicious. Conscious 
of their own baseness, they are incapable of conceiving 
the magnanimity of others. They saw the bond, 
which held the family together, now broken by their 
father's death. They dreaded that the resentment of 
Joseph againstthem had hitherto been only suppressed 
or concealed. Tkey said among themselves^ Peradven* 
ture he will now hate m^ and requite all the evil which 
we did unto him. Under this apprehension, they first 
sent a humble message to deprecate his displeasure 
by the memory of their common father j and 'then 
appearing in his presence, they fell down before his 
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face, professing themselves to be his servants, and 
praying him to forgive the trespasses which they had 
committed against him. But no such hidden resent- 
ment as they dreaded had ever lurked in the soul of 
Joseph. On the contrary, when he beheld his 
brethren in this affecting situation, bereaved of their 
ancient protector, and reduced, as they imagined, to 
the necessity of holding up their hands to him for 
mercy, he was overpowered by a tide of tender 
emotions. Joseph wept "while his brethren spake unto 
him. These affectionate tears alone were sufficient 
to have assured them of his forgiveness. But hasten- 
ing also by words to dispel their alarms, he presently 
added. Fear not ; for^ thoitgh ye thought evil against 
me, God meant it unto good. Now therefore fear ye 
not; I mil nourish you^ and your little ones. And 
he comforted themy and spake kindly unto them. * 

Such was the last incident that is recorded in the 
life of this eminent personage, than whom you will 
find few more distinguished by an assemblage of 
illustrious yirtues ; in the lowest adversity, patient 
and faithful; in the highest prosperity, beneficent 
and generous ; dutiful and affectionate as a son ; 
kind and forgiving as a brother ; accomplished as a 
statesman ; wise and provident as a ruler of the land. 
In such a character you behold human nature possess- 
ing its highest honours. The sentiments which it 
inspires tend to ennoble our minds ; and to prevent 
their imbibing the spirit of those hard, interested, 
and self-seeking men, with whom the world abounds. 

The striking example of forgiveness which the 

* Genesis, U2U 
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text displays, ought frequently to occur to our 
thoughts, amidst the various occasions of provocation 
and offence which arise in our intercourse with the 
world. If one so worthy and amiable, in the days 
too of his youth and innocence, suffered such cruel 
treatment from his brothers, ought we to be surprised 
if, even from our nearest relations, we meet with 
injustice or ingratitude ? Wrongs and injuries are, 
more or less, the portion of all. Like Death, they 
are an evil unavoidable. No station is so high, no 
power so great, no character so unblemished, as to 
exempt us from them. In the world, ungrateful 
men, false friends, and violent enemies, abound. 
Every wise man ought to prepare himself for what 
he is to encounter in passing through this thorny 
region. He is not to expect that he can gather grapes 
Jrom thistles ; nor to lose the government of his mind, 
because, in the midst of eyil men, be is not allowed 
to remain, like a secret and inviolable person, un- 
touched and uninjured. 

As this view of our situation ought to blunt the 
edge of passion and impatience, so the ^alleviating 
circumstances which reason will suggest, ought to 
mollify resentment. Think of the various construc- 
tions which the actions of men will bear. Consider 
how different the motives of him who hath given us 
offence, may have been from those, which, in the 
Keat of passion, we ascribe to him ; how apt all men 
are to be seduced by mistaken views of interest, and 
how little ground we have to complain, if, upon a 
supposed interfering of interests, we suffer by others 
preferring their own to ours. Remember, that no 
opinions which you form under the power of resent- 
ment can by depended upon as just j and that every 
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one loads the intentions of his enemy with imaginary 
degrees of malice. 

But, admitting the injury you have received to be 
ever so atrocious in its nature, and aggravated in its 
circumstances} supposing it to be even parallel to 
that which Joseph suffered ; look up, like him, to 
that divine government under which we are all placed. 
If forgiveness be a duty which we know God to have 
required under the most awful sanctions, dare we 
draw upon ourselves the merited vengeance of that 
Superiour to whose clemency we are obliged daily to 
fly ? When, with hard and unrelenting dispositions 
towards our brethren, we send up to Heaven prayers 
for mercy to ourselves, those, prayers return like im- 
precations upon our heads ; and our very devotions 
seal our condemnation. 

The most plain and natural sentiments of equity 
c<Hicur with divine authority to enforce the duty 
which I now recommend. Let him who has never 
in his life done wrong, be allowed the privilege of 
remaining inexorable. But let such as are conscious 
of frailties and crimes, ccwisider forgiveness as a debt 
which they owe to others. Common failings are the 
strcmgest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this 
virtue unknown among men, order and comfort, 
peace and repose, would be strangers to human life. 
Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant mea- 
sure which passion prescribes, would justify resent- 
ment in return. The injured person would bcGome 
the injurer ; and thus wrongs, retaliations, and fresh 
injuries, would circulate in endless succession, till 
the world was rendered a field of blood. Of all the 
passions which invade the human breast, revenge h 
the most direful. When allowed to reign with full 
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domimon, it is m^rtg than sufficient to poison the few 
pleasures which remain to man in his present state. 
How much soever a person may suffer from injustice^ 
he is always in hazard of suffering more from the 
prosecution of revenge. The violence of an enemy 
cannot inflict what is equal to the torment he creates 
to hims^lf^ by meians of the fierce and desperate pas« 
sions which he allows to rage in his soul. 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, 
are represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. 
But qM that is great and good in the universe, is on 
the side of clemency and mercy. The Almighty 
Ruler of the world, though for ages offended by the 
unrighteousness, and insulted by the impiety of men^ 
is Um^m^ermg and slow to nnger. His Son, when 
he appeared in our nature, exhibited both in his lifb 
and his death, the most illustrious example of for* 
giveness which the world ever beheld. If you look 
into the history of mankind, you will find that, in 
every age, those who have been respected as worthy, 
or admired as great, have been distinguished for this 
virtue. Revenge dwells in little minds. A noUe 
and magnanimous i^irit is always sfuperiour toit» It 
sufiEers not from the injuries of* men those severe 
shockg which others feel. Collected within itseli^ 
it stands unmoved by their impotent assaults; and, 
with generous pity, rather than with anger, looks 
diqwck on their unworthy conduct. It has been truly 
said, that the greatest man oli earth can no sooner 
commit an injury, than a good man can make him*- 
self^greater, by forgiving it. Jpseph, at the moment 
wh^ we now contemplate him, had entirely under 
his pawer all those unnatural brethren who liad hema 
guilty towards him of the most cruel outrage which 
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men could perpetrate. He could have retained them 
for ever in that Egyptian bondage to which they had 
once consigned him ; and have gratified revenge by 
every accumulation of disgrace which despotic power 
enabled him to inflict. Had he acted this part, he 
might for a while have been soothed by the pleasures 
of his high station ; but remorse, in the end, would 
have stung his soul. Cruelty would have rendered 
him unhappy within himself, as well as odious to 
others ; and his name would have perished among 
the crowd of those contemptible statesmen whose 
actions stain the annals of history. Whereas now, 
his character stands among the foremost in the ranks 
of spotless fame. His memory is blessed to all gener- 
ations .His example continues to edify the world ; 
and he- himself shines in the celestial regions, as the 
brightness ofthejirmament^ and as the stars for ever 
and eoer. Let us now, 

11. Consider the sentiment contained in the text, 
not only as a discovery of cordial forgiveness, but 
as an expression of devout attention to the conduct 
of Providence. So now it was not t/ou that sent me 
hither^ but God. Remark how beautifully piety and 
humanity are, in this instance, connected together. 
As we are told of Cornelius, the good Centurion^ 
, that his prayers and his ahns, his devotion and his 
good works, came up together in memorial before 
God; so here we perceive fraternal affection and 
religious reverence, mingling in one emotion within 
the patriarch's heart. In a person of low and vulgar 
mind, the sensations on such an occasion would have 
been extremely different. Looking back on the past 
events of his life, he would have ascribed all the 
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adversity which he had suffered to the perverse treat- 
ment of his brothers ; and all the prosperity which he 
afterwards attained^ to his own good conduct and wis- 
dom ; and by consequence would have remained em- 
bittered against the instruments of the one, and filled 
with pride and self-suflSciency on account of the other. 
But the elevated and noble mind of Joseph rejected 
such unworthy sentiments. Contemplating the hand 
of God in all that had befallen him, he ef&ced the 
remembrance of those evil deeds which had pro- 
duced his adversity ; and for his pro^erity he 
affected no praise to himself, but ascribed it entirely 
to the will of Heaven. Let us take notice, that this 
is not the reflection of a private retired man, whose 
situation might be suppossd to favour such devout 
meditations: it is the reflection of one, who was 
leading a busy and a seducing life, in the midst of a 
court; the favourite of the greatest monarch who 
was then known in the world. Yet him you behold, 
amidst the submission and adulation which was paid 
to him, preserving the moderation and simplicity of 
a virtuous mind ; and amidst the idolatry and false 
philosophy of the Egyptians, maintaining the prin- 
ciples of true religion, and giving glory to the God 
of Israel. 

From this unity of piety with humanity, which is 
so conspicuous in the sentiments of Joseph, there 
arises one very important instruction ; that a devout 
regard to the hand of God in the various events of 
life, tends to promote good dispositions and afl&c- 
tions towards men. It will be found by those who 
attend to the workings of human nature ; that a great 
proportion of those malignant passions which break 
out in the intercourse of men, arises from coilflning 

VOL. n. D 
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tbeir «;tte»tion wboJly to secood causes^ and over- 
looking the first cause of all. Hence they are inso- 
ieut in prosperity, because they discern nothing 
higher than their ovrn abilities ; and in advemty 
they we peevish and unforgiving, because they have 
no object on whidi to fix their view, hut the cdnduct 
;of men who have acted as their enemies. They 
behold no plan of wisdom or goodness carried on 
throughout nature;, which can allay the discomposure 
of their mind. As, soon as their temper is ruffled^ 
the worid appears to them to be a continued scene 
of* disastei^ and injuries, of confused events, and of 
unreasonable men. Whereas to ihe pious man, the 
contempkiion of th« universe exhihits a veiy difik-- 
ent spectacle. In the midst of seeming confusion 
he traces a principle of order ; and by attention to 
that order, his mind is harmtonized adod calmed. He 
beholds a wise and r^hteous^ Governor pre^ding 
over all the commotions which are raised by the 
tumult of coniUcting passions and. interests; guid- 
ing, with imperceptible ioaiftueiice^ the hand of the 
viblent to beneficent pirrposes ; accomplishing unex- 
pected ends by the most improbable means ; obligihg 
the wrath of man Upraise him ; sometimes humbling 
the mighty, sometimes exalting the low; often 
maring the wicked in the devices mhkh their hands 
have wrought. Respectful acknowledgment of this 
divine government, controls the disorders of inferiour 
passions. Reverence for the decrees of Heaven in- 
^ipires patience and moderation. Trust in that per- 
fect wisdom and goodness which directs all for the 
beat, diminishes the shock which worldly disasters 
occasion. The irritation of passion and resentment 
will always bear proportion to the agitation which 
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we suicT from the chaoges of fortune. One who 
cocmects himself with nothing biit second causes, 
partakes of the violence and irregularity of all the 
inferioiu' movements bdonging to this great machine. 
He who refers all to God, dwells, if we may speak 
so, in that higher sphere where motion begins ; he 
is subject to fewer shocks and concussions, and is 
only carried along by the motion of the universe. 

How can mildness or forgiveness gain place in the 
temper of that man, who, on occasion of every cda- 
mity which he suffers from the iU-usage of others, 
has no sanctuary within his own breast to which be 
can make retreat from their vexations ; who is pos- 
sessed of no principle which is of sufficient power to 
bear down the rising tide of peevish and angry 
passions ? The violence of an enemy, or the ingrati- 
tude of a friend, the injustice of one man, and the 
treachery of another^ perpetually dwell and rankle in 
his thoughts. The part which they have acted in 
bringing on his distress, is frequently more grating 
to him than the distress itself. Whereas he who in 
every event looks up to God, has always in his view 
a great and elevating object which inspires him with 
magnanimity. His mind lies open to every relieving 
thought, and is inclined to every suggestion of gene- 
rosity. He is disposed to say with Joseph, it was 
not you that sent me hither ^ hut Gocl ; with Davids it 
is the Lord ; let him do what seemeth good in his eyes; 
and, with a greater personage than either of these, 
the cup which my Father hath given me to drinky shall 
I not drink it? Hence arises superiority to many of 
the ordinary provocations of the world. For he looks 
upon the whole of his present life as part of a great 
plan which is carried on under the direction of 
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Heaven. In this plan he views men as acting their 
several parts, and contributing to his good or evil. 
But their parts he considers as subordinate ones; 
which, though they may justly merit his affection, 
and may occasionally call forth his resentment, yet 
afford no proper foundation to violent or malignant 
passion. He looks upon bad men as only the rod 
With which the Almighty chastens ; like the pesti- 
lence, the earthquake, or the storm. In the midst 
of their injustice and violence he can pity their blind- 
ness ; and imitate our blessed Lord in praying, Fa- 
ther, forgive them ; for they know not what they do. 



SERMON XXVII. 
On the Character of Hazael. 

2 Kings, viii. 12, 13. 

And Hazael said. Why weepeth my Lord? And he 
answered. Became I know the evil that thou wilt do 
unto the children of Israel. Their strong holds 
wilt thou set on fire, and their young men wilt thou 
slay with the sword, and wilt dash their children, and 
rip up tJieir women with child. And Hazael said. 
But, what, is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great tiling ? And EUsha answered. The Lord 
hath shewed me that thou shall he king over Syria. 

TN the dayp of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the 
prophet Elisha, His character was so eminent, 
and his fame so widely spread, that Benhadad the 
king of Syria, though an idolater, sent to consult him 
concerning the issue of a distemper which threatened 
his life. The messenger employed on this occasion 
was Hazael, who appears to have been one of the 
princes, or chief men, of the Syrian court. Charged 
with rich gifts from the king, he presents himself 
before the Prophet, and accosts him in terms of the 
highest respect. During the conference which they 
held together, Elisha fixed his eye stedfastly on the 
countenance of Hazael ; and discerning, by a pro- 
phetic spirit, his future t)a'anny and cruelty, he could 
not contain himself from bursting into a flood of tears. 

D 3 
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When Hazael, in surprise, enquired into the cause 
of this sudden emotion, the Prophet plainly informs 
him of the crimes and barbarities which he foresaw 
that hereafter he should commit. The soul of Hazael 
abhorred, at this time, the thoughts of cruelty. Un- 
corfupted, as yet, by ambition or greatness, his indig- 
nation arose at being thought capable of such savage 
actions as the Prophet had mentioned; and, with 
much warmth, he replies, But^ what^ is thy servant a 
dogy that he should da this great thing ? Elisha makes 
no return but to point Out a remarkable change which 
was to ta-ke place in his condition ; The Lord hath 
shewed me that thou shalt be king over Syria. In 
course of time, all that bad been predicted came to 
pass. Hazael ascended the throne; and ambition 
took possession of his heart. He smote the children 
qf Israel in all their coasts. He oppressed them dtiring 
all the days qfMng Jehoahaz * ; and from what is left 
on record of his actions, plainly appears to have 
proved what the Prophet foresaw him to-be, a man of 
violence, cruelty, and blood* 

In this passage of history, an object is presented 
which deserves our serious attention. We behold 
a man who, in one state of Ufe, could not look upon 
certain crimes without surprise and horrour; who 
knew so little of himself, as to believe it impossible 
for him ever to be concerned in committing them ; 
that same man, by a change of condition, trans- 
formed in all his sentiments, and, as he rose in 
greatness, rising also in guilt; till at last he com^ 
pleted that whole character of iniquity which be 
once detested. Hence the following observations 
naturally arise. I. That to a mind not entirely 

- * 2 KiDgSjj xiii. 32. 
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corroptedy sentiments of abhorrence at gaiit aire 
natural. IL That, notwithstanding those sent!-- 
ments, the mind may be brought under the dominion 
of the vices which it had most abhm'red. III. That 
this unhappy revolution is frequently owing to a 
change of men's external circumstances and con- 
dition in the world* These observations are to make 
the subject of the present Discourse ; and will lead 
us to such a view of human nature, as, it is hoped, 
nmj be of general use. 

I. Sentiments of abhorrence at guilt are natural 
to the human mind. HazaePs reply to the Prophet, 
dhows how strongly he felt them* Is iky servant a 
dogj that he should do this great thing? Is be, or 
can he ever be so base and wretched, as to pief- 
petrate crimes which would render him unworthy 
of bearing the name of a man ? This is the voice 
of human nature, while it is not as yet hardened 
ill iniquity. Some vices are indeed more odious to 
the mind than others. Providence has wisely pointed 
the sharpest edge of this natural aversion s^ainst 
the crimen which are of most pernicious and de^ 
stractive nature ; such as treachery, oppression, and 
cruelty. But, jin general, the distinction between 
moral good and evil is so strongly marked, as to 
stamp almost every %vice with the character of tur- 
pitude. Present to any man, even the most igno 
rant and untut^ed, an obvious instance of injusticoi 
falsehood, or impiety ; let him. view it in a cod 
mo(nent, when no passion blinds, and no interest 
warps him ; and yoa will find that his mind imme- 
diatety revolts against it, as3hameful and base, najs, 
as dfli^rving punishment. Hene^ in reasoning on 
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the characters of others, however men may mistake 
as to facts, yet they generally praise and blame 
according to the principles of sound morality. 

With respect to their own character, a notorious 
partiality too generally misleads their judgment. 
But it is remarkable, that no sinner ever avowr 
directly to himself) that he has been guilty of gross 
and downright iniquity. Even when engaged by 
his passions in the commission of the greatest crimes, 
he always palliates them to his own mind by some 
extenuation or apology^ some pretended necessity, 
or some borrowed colour of innocence. Such power, 
the undeniable dignity of virtue, and the acknow- 
ledged turpitude of vice, possesses over every human 
heart. These sentiments are the remaining impres- 
sions of that law^ which was originally writtien on 
the mind of man. They are gleams of that light 
which once shone clear and strong within us ; 
and which, though it be now greatly obscured, yet 
continues to shoot a feeble ray athwart the darkness 

of human nature. But whatever sentiments of 

abhorrence at vice we may at any time entertain, 
we have no reason to build upon these a presump- 
tuous confidence of our continuance in virtue. For 
the next instruction which the text suggests, is, 

II. "^HAT such is man's ignorance of his own 
character, such the frailty of his nature, that he 
may one day become infamous for those viery crimes ^ 
which at present he holds in detestation. This 
observation is too well verified by the history of 
Hazaelj and ^thousand other instances might be 
brought to confirm it. Though there is nothing 
which every person ought to know so thioroughiy 
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as his own heart, yet from the conduct of men it 
appears, that there is nothing with which they are 
less acquainted. Always more prone to flatter 
thMtSiilves Chan desirous to discover the truth, they 
trust to their being possessed of every virtue which 
has not been put to the trial ; and reckon themselves 
secure against evei^ vice to which they have not 
hitherto been tempted. As long as their duty hangs 
in speculation, it appears so plain, and so eligible^ 
that they cannot doubt of performing it. The sus- 
picion never enters their mind, that in the hour of 
speculation, and in the hour of practice, their sen- 
timents may differ widely. Their present disposition 
they easily persuade themselves will ever continue 
the same ; and yet that disposition is changing with 
circumstances every moment. 

The man who glows with the warm feelings of 
devotion, imagines it impossible for him to lose that 
sense of the divine goodness which at present melts 
his heart. He whom his friend hath lately saved 
from ruin, is confident that, if some trying emerg- 
ency shall put his gratitude to proof, he will rather 
die than abandon his benefactor. He who. lives 
happy and contented in frugal industry, wonders 
how any man can give himself up to dissolute plea- 
sure. Were any of those persons informed by a 
superiour spirit, that the time was shortly to come 
when the one should prove an example of scandalous 
impiety, the other of treachery to his friend, and 
the third of all that extravagant luxury which dis- 
graces a growing fortune ; each of them would 
testify as much siu-prise and abhorrence as Hazael 
did, upon hearing the predictions of the Prophet. 
Sincere they might very possibly be in their expi:es^ 
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sions of indignation : for hypocrisy is not always 
to be charged on men whose conduct is inconsistent. 
Ha^el Was in earnest, when he resented with such 
ardour the imputation of cruelty. The Apostle 
Peter was sincere, when he made the zealous pro- 
fession, that though he should go to prison and to 
death with his Master, he would never deny him. 
They were sincere; that is, they spoke from the 
fulness of their hearts, and from the warmth of the 
present moment ; but they did not know them- 
selves, as the events which followed plainly shevred. 
So false to its principles, too fre<|uently is the heart 
of man ; so weak is the foundation of human virtue ; 
90 much reason there is for what the Gospel perpe- 
tually inculcates concerning the* necessity of dis- 
trusting ourselves, and depending on divine aid* 
Mortifying, I confess, is this view of human nature ; 
yet proper to be attended to by all, in order to 
escape the most fatal dangers. For, merely through 
unguarded conduct, and from the want of this pru- 
dent suspicion of their own weakness, how many, 
after the most promising beginnings, have gradually 
apostatized from every principle of virtue ; until, at 
last, it has become as difficult for one to believe, that 
they ever had any love of goodness, as it would have 
been once to have persuaded themselves that they 
were to advance to such a height in wickedness ! 

In such cases as I have described, what has be- 
come, it may be enquired^ of those sentiments of 
abhorrence at guilt which were once felt so strongly? 
Are they totally erased? or, if in any degree they 
remain, how do such persons contrive to satisfy 
themselves in acting a part which their minds con- 
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demn ? — Here, there is a mystery of iniquity which 
requires to be unfolded. Latent and secret i» the 
progress of corruption within the soul ; and the 
more latent,* the more dangerous is its growth. No 
man becomes of a sudden completely wicked. 
Guilt never shows its whole deformity at once ; but 
by gradual acquaintance reconciles us to its appear- 
ance, and imperceptibly diffuses its poisons through 
all the powers of the mind. Every man has some 
darling passion, ^hich generally affords the firs£ 
introduction to vice. The irregular gratifications 
into which it occasionally seduces him, appear imder 
the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indiilged, 
in the beginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. 
But by longer practice, these restraints weaken, arid 
the power of habit grows. One vice brings in 
another to its aid. By a sort of natural affinity 
they coanect and entwine themselves together ; tiH 
their roots come to be spread wide and deep over 
all the soul. When guilt rises to be glaring, ccm* 
science endeavours to remonstrate. But conscience 
is a calm principle. Passion is loud and impetuous j 
and .creates a tumult which drowns the voice of 
reason. It joins, besides, artifice to violence ; and 
seduces at the same time that it impels. For it 
employs the understanding to impose upon the con- 
science. It devises reasons and arguments to justify 
the corruptions of the heart. The common practice 
of the world is appealed to. Nice distinctions are 
made. Men are found to be circumstanced in so 
peculiar a manner, as to render certain actions ex- 
cusable, if not blameless, which, in another situation 
it is cbnfessedj would have been criminal. By such 
a process as this, there is reason to believe, that 
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a great part of mankind advance from step to step 
in sin, partly hurried by passion, and partly blinded 
by self-deceit, without any just sense of the degree 
of guilt which they contract. By inveterate habits, 
their judgment is at length perverted, and their 
moral feelings are deadened. They see now with 
other eyes ; and can look without pain on evil ac- 
tions which they formerly abhorred. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that though our 
native sentiments of abhorrence at guilt may be so 
borne down, or so eluded, as to lose their influence 
on conduct, yet those sentiments belonging originally 
to our frame, and being never totally eradicated 
from the soul, will still retain so much authority, 
as if not to reform, at least, on some occasions, to 
chasten the sinner. It is only during a cou^-se of 
prosperity, that vice is able to carry on its delusions 
without disturbance. But, amidst the dark and 
thoughtful situations of life, conscience regains its 
rights ; and pours the whole bitterness of remorse 
on his heart, who has apostatized from his original 
princ]|)les. We may well believe that, before the 
end of his days, Hazael's first impressions would be 
made to return. In the hour of adversity, the re- 
membrance of his conference with the venerable 
Prophet would sting his heart. Comparing the 
sentiments which, in those his better days, he 
felt, with the atrocious cruelties which he had 
afterwards committed, all the honours of royalty 
would be unable to save him from the inward sense 
of baseness and infamy. 

From this view which has been exhibited of the 
progress of corruption, and of the danger to which 
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we are exposed, pf falling from principles which 
once appeared firmly established, let us receive 
useful admonition for our own conduct. Let not 
him that girdeth on his harness^ boast like him that 
putteth it off. Let no man place a rash and dan- 
gerous confidence in his virtue. But let him that 
thinketh he standeth^ take fieed lest he Jail. Never 
adventure on too near an approach to what is evil. 
Familiarize not yourselves with it, iii the slightest 
instances, without fear. Listen with reverence to 
every reprehension of conscience ; and preserve the 
most quick and accurate sensibility to right and 
wrong. If ever your ; moral impressions begin to 
decay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt to 
lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of 
virtue is fast approaching. While you employ all 
the circumspection and vigilance which reason can 
suggest, let your prayers, at the same time, continu- 
ally ascend to God for support and aid. Remember 
that from him descendeth every good and perfect gift ; 
and that to him only it belongs to keep youjrom fallings 
and to present you faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy. I proceed now to the 

Hid Observation from the Text, That the power 
which corruption acquires to pervert the original 
principles of man, is frequently owing to a change 
of their circumstances and condition in the world. 
How different was Hazael, the messenger of Benha- 
dad, from Hazael the king ; he who started at the 
mention of cruelty, from him who waded in blood ! 
Of this sad and surprising revolution, the Prophet 
emphatically assigns the cause in these few words : 
The Lord hath shewed me that thou shalt be king over 
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iS^a. That crowB, that fatal crown which is to be 
&et upon thy head, shall shed a malignant influence 
over thy nature ; and shall produce that change in 
thy character, which now thou canst riot believe. 
■ Whose experience of the world is so narro.w, as 
not to furnish him with instances similar to this, in 
much humbler conditions of life ? So great is the 
influence of a new situation of external fortune ; 
such a di£^rent turn it gives to our temper and 
affections, to our views and desires, that no man caai 
fortell what his character would prove, should Provi- 
dence either raise or depress his circumstances in a 
remarkable degree, or throw him into some sphere 
of action widely different from that to which he has 
been accustomed in former life. 

The seeds of various qualities, good and bad, lie 
in all our hearts. But until proper occasions ripen 
and bring them forward, tbey lie there inactive and 
dead. Tbey are covered up and concealed within 
the recesses <rf our nature ; or, W they spring up at 
sdl, it is under such mi appearance as is frequently 
mistaken even by ourselves. Pride, for instance, in 
certain situations, has no opportunity of displaying 
itself, but as magnanimity, or sense of honour. 
Avarice appears as nece^Ktry and laudable ceconomy. 
What in one station of life would discover itself to 
be cowardice and baseness of mind, passes in a^nother 
for prudent circumspection. What in the fulness of 
power would prove to be cruelty and <^ression, 
is reputed, in a subordinate rank, no more than tibe 
exercise of proper discipline. For a while, the naaii 
is known neither by the world, nor by himself, to be 
what, be trqly is. Biit bring him into a new situati<m 
of life, which iiccords with his predominant disposi* 
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tioa i whkh strikes Oq certaifi latent qualities of his 
I50ul^ and awakens them into action; and as the 
lea?es of a flower gmduallj unfold to the sun, w 
shaj^l all his true character open full to view. 

This may, in one light, be accounted not so much 
an alteration of ehaiacter produced by a change of 
carcumstances, as a discovery brought forth of the 
real character, which formerly lay concealed. Yet, 
at the same time, it is true, that the man himself 
undergoes a change. For opportunity being given 
for certain dn^positions, which had been dormant, to 
exert themselves without restraint, they of course 
gather strength. By means of the ascendancy which 
they gain, other parts of the temper are borne down ; 
and thus an alteration is made in the whole structure 
and system of the soul. He is a truly wise and good 
man, who, through divine assistance, remau]is supe* 
riour to this influence of fortune on his character, 
who having once imbibed worthy sentiments, and 
established proper principles of action, continues 
ponstant to these, whatever his circumstances be; 
maintains, throughout all the changes of his life, 
one uniform and supported tenour of conduct ; and 
what he abhorred as evil and wicked in theWginning 
of his days, continues to abhor to the end; But bow 
rare is it to meet with this honourable consistency 
, among men, while they are passing through the dif* 
ferent stations and periods of Efe! When tljey are 
setting out in the world, before their mindi^ have 
been greatly misled or ddbased, they glow with ge- 
nerous emotions, and look with content on what is 
sordid and guilty. But advancing farther in life^ 
and inured by degrees to the crooked ways of men j 
pressing throvigh the crowd, and the bustle of the 
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world; obliged to contend with this man's craft, 
and that man's scorn ; accustomed, sometimes, to 
conceal their sentiments, and often to stifle their 
feelings, they become at last hardened in heart, and 
familiar with corruption. Who would not dr<^ a 
tear over this sad, but frequent fall of human probity 
and honour? Who.is not humbled, when he beholds 
the refined sentiments and high principles on which 
we are so reiady to value ourselves, brought to such 
a shameful issue ; and man, with all his boasted 
attainments of reason, discovered so often to be the 
creature of his external fortune, moulded and formed 
by ike incidents of his life ? 

The instance of Hazael's degeneracy leads us to 
reflect, in particular, on the dangers which arise 
from stations of power and greatness ; especially 
when the elevation of men to these has been rapid 
and sudden. Few have the strength of mind which 
is requisite for bearing such a change with tern- 
perance and self-command. The respect which is 
paid to the great, and the scope which their condition 
affords for the indulgence of pleasure, are periloiis 
circumstances to virtue. When men live among 
their equals, and are accustomed to encounter thp 
hardships of life, they are of course reminded of 
their mutual dependence on each other, and of the de- 
pendence of all upon God. But when they are highly 
exalted above their fellows, they meet with few ob- 
jects to awaken serious reflection, but with many to 
feed and inflame their passions. They are apt to 
sefiarate their interest from that of all around them; 
to wrap themselves up in their vain grandeur ; and, 
in the lap of indolence and selfish pleasure, to ac- 
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quire a cold indifference to the concerns even of 
those whom they call their friends. The fancied 
independence into which they are lifted up, is ad- 
verse to sentiments of piety, as well as of humanity, 
in their heart. Taking the timbrel and the harp, and 
rejoicing at^the sound of the organ, they say unto 
God, Depart from us, for we desire not the hnxmUdge 
(f thy ways. What is the Almighty, that we should 
serve him? or what prqfit shall we have, if we pray 
unto him ? 

But we are not to imagine that elevated stations 
in the world furnish the only formidable trials tt> 
which our virtue is exposed. It will be found, that 
we are liable to no fewer nor less dangerous tempta- 
tions, from the opposite extreme of poverty and 
depression. When men who have known better days 
are thrown down into abject situations of fortune, 
their spirits are broken and their temper soured. 
Envy rankles in their breast at such as are more 
successful. The providence of Heaven is accuse 
in secret murmurs ; and the sense of misery is ready 
to push them into atrocious crimes, in order to better 
their state. Among the inferiour classes of mankind, 
craft and dishonesty are too often found to prevail. 
Low and penurious circumstances depress the hiunan 
powers. They deprive men of the proper means of 
knowledge and improvement ; and wh^re ignorance 
is gross, it is always in hazard of engenc^pgiog pro- 
fligacy. - 

Hepce it has been, generally, the opinion of wise 
men in all ages, that there is a certain middle con- 
dition 6f life, equally remote from either . of those 
extremes of fortune, which, though it want not also 
its own dangers, yet is, on the whole, the state most 
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favourable both to vjrt;ue and to happiness. For 
there, hixury and pride on the one hand, have not 
opportunity to enervate or intoxicate the rhind, nor 
want and dependence on the other, to sink arid de- 
base it ; there, all the native affections of the soul 
have the freest and fairest exercise, the "equality of 
men is felt, friendships are formed, and improve- 
ments of every sort are pursued with most success ; 
t%ere, men are prompted to industry without being 
overcome by toil, and their powers called forth into 
exertion, without being either superseded by too 
much abundance, or baffled by insuperable difficul- 
ties ; there, a mixture of comforts and of wants, at 
once awakens their gratitude to God, and reminds 
them of their dependence on his aid ; and, tberefore, 
in this state, men seem to enjoy life to most advan- 
tage, and to be least exposed to the snares of vice. 
Such a condition is recorded in the book of Proverbs, 
to have been the msh and choice of oiie who Was 
eminent for wisdom. Remove far frwi me vamty 
and lies. Give me neither poverty nor riches. Fe6d 
me mth food convenient for me. Lest I be full^ and 
deny Thee^ and say. Who is the Lord? or lest I 
be poor, and steal, and Ixtke the name of my God in 
vain.* ^ 

From the whole view which we have now taken 
of the subject, we may, in the first place, Jearn the 
reasons for which a variety of conditions and ranks 
was established by Providence among mankind. This 
life is obviously intended to be a state of probation 
and trial. No trial of characters is requisite' with 

* Prov. xxx,.8, 9. * : . ; 
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respect to God, who sees what is in every heart, and 
perfectly knows what part each man would act, in 
all the possible situations of fortune. But on account 
of men themselves, and of the world around them, 
it was necessary that trial should take place, and a 
discrimination of characters * be made ; in order that 
true virtue might be separated from false appearances 
of it, and the justice of Heaven be displayad in its 
final retributions ; in order that the failings of men 
might be so discovered to themselves, as to afford 
them proper instruction, and promote their amend- 
ment ; • and in order that their characters might be 
shown to the world in every point of view, which 
could furnish either examples for imitation, or ad- 
monitions of danger. The accomplishment of these 
important purposes required, that human life should 
not always proceed in one tenour ; but that it should 
both be checquered with many revolutions, and 
diversified by a variety of emplo)anents and ranks ; 
n passing through which the touchstone might be 
applied to the characters of men, and their hidden 
prirtues or vices explored. Hazael might have ap- 
peared in history with a degree of reputation to 
which he was not entitled, had he continued to act 
iti a subordinate station. At bottom, he was false 
and unsound. When raised higher in life, the cor- 
ruption of his heart discovered itself j and he is now 
held forth with deserved infamy, as a warning to 
succeeding ages. 

In the second place. We learn, from what has 
been said, the importance of attending with the ut- 
most care to the choice which we make of our em- 
ployment ^nd condition in life. It has been shown, 
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that our external situation frequently operates pow- 
erfully on our moral thar^cter ; and by consequence 
that it is strictly connected, not only with our tem- 
poral welfare, but with our everlasting happiness or 
misery. He who might have .passed unblamed, and 
upright, through certain wklks of life, by unhappily 
choosing a road where he meets with temptations too 
strong for his virtue, precipitates himself into shame 
here, and into endless ruin hereafter. Yet how often 
is the determination of thife most important article 
left to the chance of accidental connections, or sub- 
mitted to the option of youthful fancy and humour ? 
When it is made the subject of serious deliberation, 
how seldom have they on whom the decision of it 
depends, any further view than so to dispose of one 
who is coming out into life, as that he may the soon- 
est become rich, or, as it is expressed, make his way 
to most advantage in the world ? Are there no other 
objects than this to be attended to, in fixing the plan 
of life? Are there no more sacred .and important 
interests which deserve to be consulted? You would 
not willingly place one whose welfare you studied 
in a situation for which you were convinced that his 
abilities were unequal. These, therefore, you ex- 
amine with care ; and on them you rest the ground 
of your decision. Be persuaded that not abilities 
merely, but the turn of the temper, and the heart, 
require to be examined with equal attention, in form- 
ing the plan of future establish^lent. Everyone has 
some peculiar weakness, some predominant passion, 
which exposes him to temptations of one kind more 
than of another. Early this may be discerned to 
shoot; and from ite first rising its future growth 
may be inferred. Anticipate its progress. * Consider 
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how it is likely to be affected by s^ucceeding occur- 
rences in life. If you bring one whom you are rear- 
ing up into a situation where all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances shall cherish and mature this fatal princi* 
pie in his nature, you become, in a great measure,, 
answerable for the consequences that follow. la 
vain you trust to his abilities and powers. Vice and 
corruption, when they have tainted the heart, are 
sufficient to overset the greatest abilities. Nay, too 
frequently they turn them against the possessor; 
and render them the instruments of his more speedy 
ruin. 

In the third place. We learn from the history 
which has been illustrated never to judge of true 
happiness, merely from the degree of men's advance- 
ment in the world. Always betrayed by appearances, 
the multitude are caught by nothing so much as by 
the show and pomp of life. They think every one 
blest, who is raised far above others in rank. From 
their earliest years they are taught to fix their views 
upon worldly elevation, as the ultimate object of 
their aims ; and of all the sources of error in con- 
diict, this is the most general. — Hazael, on the 
throne of Syria, would, doubtless, be more envied, 
and esteemed by the multitude a far happier man, 
than when, yet a subject, he was employed by Ben- 
hadad to carry his message to Elisha. Yet, O 
Hazael ! how much better had it been for thee never 
to have known the name or honour of a king, than 
to have purchased it at the expence of so much guilt ; 
forfeiting thy first and best character ; rushing into 
crimes which were once thine abhorrence ; and be- 
coming a traitor to the native sentiments and dictates 
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of thy heart ! How fatal to thy repose proved that 
coveted purple, which was drenched by thee in so 
miich innocent blood ! How much more cheerful 
were thy days, and how much calmer thy nights, in 
the former periods of thy life, than when, placed on 
a throne, thy ears were invaded by day with the cries 
of the miserable whom thou hadst ruined ; and thy 
slumbers broken by night with the shocking remem- 
brance of thy cruelties and crimes?— r— Never let 
us judge by the outside of things ; nor conclude a 
man to be happy, solely because he is encompassed 
with wealth or grandeur. Much misery often lurks 
where it is little suspected by the world. The ma- 
terial enquiries respecting felicity are, not what a 
man's external condition is^ but with what disposition 
of mind he bears it j whether he be corrupted or 
improved by it j whether he conducts himself so as 
to be acceptable to God, and approved of by good 
men. For these are the circumstances which make 
the real and important distinctions among the condi- 
tions of men. The effects of these are to last for ever^ 
when all worldly distinctions shall be forgotten. 

In the fourth place, From all that has been said, 
we should learn never to be immoderately anxious 
about our external situation, but to submit our lot 
with cheerfulness to the disposal of Heaven. To 
make the best and most prudent arrangements 
which we can, respecting our condition in life, is 
matter of high duty. But let us remember that all 
the plans which we form are precarious and uncer- 
tain. After the utmost precautions taken by human 
wisdom, no man can foresee the hidden dangers 
which may await him in that path of life on which 
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he has pitched. Providence chooses for us much 
more wisely than we can choose for ourselves j and^ 
from circumstances that appeared at first most un- 
promising and adverse, often brings forth in the 
issue both temporal and spiritual felicity. Wh^ 
knoweth what is good for a man in this life^ all the days 
of his vain Ufe^ which he spendeth as a shadow ? 
When we consider the darkness of our present state, 
the imbecility of human nature, and the doubtful 
and ambiguous value of all that we call prosperity, the 
exhortation of the. Psalmist comes home with great 
force on every reflecting mind, Commit thy way unto 
the Lord. * Form thy measures with prudence ; 
but divest thyself of anxiety about the issue. In- 
stead of seeking to order thine own lot, acquiesce 
in the appointment of Heaven, and follow withdut 
hesitation the call of Providence, and of duty. In 
whatever situation of life God shall place thee, look 
up devoutly to Him for grace and assistance ; and 
study to act the part assigned thee with a faithful 
and upright heart. Thus shalt thou have peace 
within thyself, while thy course is going on ; and 
when it draws towards a close, with satisfaction 
thou shalt review thy conduct. For, after all the 
toils and labours of life, and all the vain struggles 
which we maintain for pre-eminence and distinction; 
we shall find at the conclusion of the whole scene, 
that to fear God and keep his commandrnents is the 
whole duty of man. 

. . * Psalm xxxvii. 5. 
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SERMON XXVIII. 

On the Benefits to be derived from the House of 
Mourning. 



ECCLESIASTES, vii* 2, 3, 4. 

It is better to go to the house of mournings than to go to 
the house qf feasting ; for that is the end ofallmen^ 
and the living will lay it to his heart Sorrow is 
better than laughter! for by the sadness of the 
countenance the heart is made better. The heart qf 
the wise is in the house qf mourning ; but the heart 
qf fools is in the house (f mirth. 

IMTANY of the maxims contained in this book of 
Ecclesiastes will appear strange sayings to the 
men of the world. But when they reflect on the 
character of him who delivers them, they cannot but 
admit that his tenets deserve a serious and attentive 
examination. For, they are not the doctrines of a 
pedant, who, from an obscure retirement, declaims 
against pleasures which he never knew. They are 
not the invectives of a disappointed man, who takes 
revenge upon the world, by satirising those enjoy- 
ments which he sought in vain to obtain. They are 
the conclusions of .a great and prosperous prince, 
who had once given full scope to his desires ; who 
was thoroughly acquainted with life in its most flat- 
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teriiig scenes ; and who now, reviewing all that he 
had enjoyed, delivers to us the result of long expe- 
rience and tried wisdom. None of his principles 
seem, at first view, more dubious and exceptionable 
than those, which the text presents. To assert that 
sorrow is preferable to mirth, and the house qfmjoum* 
ing to the home of feasting •; to advise men to choose 
mortification and sadness when it is in their power 
to indulge in joy, may appear harsh and unreason- 
able doctrines. They may, peiiiaps, be accounted 
enemies to the innocent enjoyment of life who give 
countenance to so severe a system, and thereby in- 
crease the gloom which already sits sufficiently heavy 
on the condition of man. But let this censure be 
suspended, until we examine with care into the spirit 
and meaning of the sentiments here delivered. 

It is evident that the wise man does not prefer 
sorrow, upon its own account, to mirth ; or represent 
sadness as a state more eligible than joy. He con- 
siders it in the light of discipline only. He views it 
with reference to an end. He compares it with cer- 
tain improvements which he supposes it to produce j 
when the heart is made better hf the sadness qf the 
countenance^ and the living to lay to heart what is the 
end of all men. Now, if great and lasting benefits are 
found to result from occasiQnal sadness, these, sure, 
may be capable of giving it the preference to some 
fleeting sensations of joy. The means which he 
recommends in order to our obtaining those benefits, 
are to be explained according to the principles of 
soond reason; and to be understood with those 
limitations which the eastern style, in delivering 
moral ptec^ts, frequentiy requires. He bids us go 
to the hotfseqf mourning ; but he does not command 
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u» to dwell there.' When he prefers sorrow to 
laughter^ he is not to be understood as prohibiting 
all mirth ; as requiring us to wear a perpetual cloud 
on our brow; and to sequestrate ourselves from 
every cheerful entertainment of social life. Such an 
interpretation would be inconsistent with many other 
exhortations in his own writings^ which recommend 
temperate and innocent joy. It would not suit with 
the proper discharge of the duties which belong to 
us as members of society ; and would be most oppo- 
site to the goodness and benignity of our Creator. 
The true scope of his doctrine in this passage is, 
that there is a certain temper and state of heart, 
which is of far greater consequence to real happi* 
ness, than the habitual indulgence of giddy and 
thoughtless mirth ; that, for the attainment and cuU 
tivation of this temper^ frequent returns of grave 
reflection are necessary ; that, upon this account^ it 
is profitable to give admission to those views of 
human distress which tend to awaken such reflection 
in the mind ; and that thus, from the vicissitudes of 
sorrow, which we either experience in our own lot^ 
or sympathise with in the lot of others, much wisdom 
and improvement may be derived. These are the 
sentiments which I propose at present to justify and 
recommend, as most suitable to the character of men 
and of Christians ; and not in the least inconsistent 
with pleasure rightly understood. 

Among the variety of dispositions which are to be 
found in the world, some indeed require less of this 
discipline than others. There are persons whose 
tenderand delicate sensibility, either derived from 
nature^ or brought on by repeated afflictions, renders 
them too deeply susceptible of every mom-nfiil im- 
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pression ; whose spirits stand more in need of being 
supported and cheered, than of being saddened by 
the dark views of human life. In such cases we are 
commanded to lift up the hands which hang dtywn^ and 
to confirm ihejeeble knees. * But this is far from being 
the common disposition of men. Their minds are in 
general inclined to levity, much more than to thought*^ 
ful melancholy; and their hearts more apt to be 
contracted and hardened, than to relent with too 
much facility. I shall therefore endeavour to show 
them, what bad inclinations their compliance with 
Solomon's advice would correct ; what good disposi^ 
tions, with respect to God, their neighbours, and 
themselves, it would improve ; and how, upon the 
whole, his doctrine is verified, that by the sadness of 
the countenance the heart is made better. 

I BEGIN by observing, that the temper recommended 
in the text suits the present constitution of things in 
this world. Had man been destined for a course of 
undisturbed enjoyment, perpetual gaiety would then 
have corresponded to his state j and pensive thought 
have been an unnatural intrusion. But in a state 
where all i^ checquered and mixed, where there is no 
prosperity without a reverse, and no joy without its 
attending griefs, where from the house of feasting all 
must, at one time or other, pass into the house of 
mourning, it would be equally unnatural if no admis- 
sion were given to grave reflection. The mind of 
man must be attempered to his condition. Provi- 
dence, \yhose wisdom is conspicuous in all its works^ 
has adjusted with exact proportion the inward pow^ts 

* laaiah, xxxv. 3. Heb. xii. 12. 
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to the outward state of every rational being. It has 
for this purpose implanted the serious and S3rmpa- 
thetic feelings in our nature, that they might cbrre- 
spond with the vicissitudes of sorrow in our lot. He 
who endeavours to repel their influence, or to stifle 
them in unseasonable mirth, acts a violent and un- 
natural part. He strives with vain effort against the 
current of things, contradicts the intentions of his 
Maker, and counteracts the original impulses of his 
own heart. 

It is proper also to observe, that as the sadness of 
the countenance has, in our present situation, a proper 
and natural place ; so it is requisite to the true enjoy- 
ment of pleasure. Worldly and sensual men often 
remark^ not till it be too late, that by the studied 
efforts of constant repetition, all their pleasures fail. 
They draw them off so close to the dregs, that they 
become insipid and nauseous. Hence even in laugh- 
ter their heart is sorrowful, and the end qf their mirth 
is heaviness. * It is only the interposal of serious and 
thoughtful hours, that can give any lively sensations 
to the returns of joy. I speak not of those thoughtr 
ful hoursi too well known to sinners, which proceed 
from guilty remorse } and which, instead of preparing 
for future pleasure, damp and sicken the moment of 
enjoyment j but of those which take rise from the 
mind retreating into itself, and opening to the sentir 
ments of religion and humanity. Such hours of 
virtuous sadness brighten the gleams of succeeding 
joy. They give to the temperate enjoyments of the 
pious and humane, a refined and delicate relish,. 
to which the hardened and insensible are entire 

♦ Prov. xiv. IS, 
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strangers. For it will be found, that in proportion aa 
the tender affections of the soul are kept awake, hottr 
much soever they may sometimes distress the hearty 
they preserve it open likewise to the most agreeable 
sensations. He who never knew the sorrow^ of 
friendship, never also knew its joys. He whose heart 
cannot relent in the house of mourning, will, in the 
Uaost social hour of the house of feasting, partake of 
no more than the lowest part of animal pleasure. 

Having premised these observations, I proceed 

to point out the direct effects of a proper attention to 
the distresses of life upon our moral and religioua^ 
character. 

In the first place, The house of mourning is cal- 
culated to give a proper check to our natural 
thoughtlessness and levity. The indolence of man- 
kind, and their love of pleasure, spread through all 
characters and ranks some degree of aversion to 
what is grave and serious. They grasp at any 
object either of business or amusement which makes 
the present moment pass smoothly away^ which 
carries their thoughts abroad, and saves them from 
the trouble of reflecting on themselves. With too 
many this passes into a habit of constant dissipation. 
If their fortune and rank^allow them to indulge their 
inclinations, they devote themselves to the pursuit 
of amuserilent through all its different forms. The 
skilful arrangement of its successive scenes, and the 
preparatory study for shining in each, are the only 
exertions on which their understanding is employed. 
Siich a mode of life may keep alive, for a while, a 
frivolous vivacity. It may improve men in some of 
those exterior accomplishments, which sparkle in 
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the eyes of 1:he giddy and the vain ; but it must 
sink them in the esteem of all the wise. It renders 
them strangers to themselves; and useless, if not 
perniciouis, to the world. They lose every manly 
principle. Their minds become relaxed and ef- 
feminate. All that is great or respectable in the 
human character is buried under a mass of trifles 
and follies. 

If some measures ought to be taken for rescuing 
the mind from this disgraceful levity ; if some prin- 
ciples must be acquired, which may give more dig- 
nity and steadiness, to conduct ; where, I pray you, 
are these to be looked for? Not surely in the 
house of feasting, where every object flatters thfe 
senses and strengthens the seductions to which we 
^re already prone; where the spirit of dissipation 
circulates from heart to heart ; and the children of 
folly mutually admire and are admired. It is ip the 
sober and serious house of mourning that the tide of 
vanity is made to turn, and a new direction given to 
the current of thought. When some aflfecting inci- 
dent presents a strong discovery of the deceitfulness 
of all worldly joy, and rouses our sensibility to 
hmnan woe ; when we behold those with whom we 
had lately mingled in the house of feasting, sunk by 
some of the sudden vicissitudes of life into the vale 
ofm5sery; or when, in sad silence, we stand by the 
friend whom we had loved as bur own soul, stretched 
on the bed of death; then is the season when the 
world begins to appear in a new light;- when the 
heart opens to virtuous sentiments, and is led into 
that train of reflection which ought to direct life. 
He who before knew not what it was to commune 
with his heart on any .serious subject, now puts the 
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qfaestion to himself, For what purpose he was sent 
forth into this mortal, transitory state j what his 
fate is likely to be when it concludes; and what 
judgment he ought to form of those pleasures 
which amuse for a little, but which^ he now sees, 
cannot save the heart from anguish in the evil day ? 
Touched by the hand of thoughtful melancholy, 
that airy edifice of bliss, which fancy had raised up 
for him, vanishes away. He beholds in the place of 
it, the lonely and barren desert, in which, sur- 
rounded with many a disagreeable object, he is left 
lousing upon himself. The time which he has mis- 
spent, and the faculties which he has misemployed, 
his foolish levity, and his criminal pursuits, all rise 
in painful prospect before him. That unknown 
state of existence into which, race after race, the 
children of men pass, strikes his mind with solemn 

awe. Is there no course by which he can re- 

trieve his past errours? Is there no superiour 
power to which he can l6ok up for aid ? Is there 
Ho plan of conduct, which, if it exempt him not 
from sorrow, can at least procure him consolation 

amidst the distressful exigencies of life ? i Such 

meditations as these, suggested by tbe house of 
mourning, frequently produce a change on the 
whole character. They revive those sparks of good- 
ness which were nigh being quite extinguished in 
the dissipated mind j and give rise to principles and 
conduct more rational in themselves, and more 
suitabte to the human state. 

In the second place. Impressions of this nature not 
only produce moral seriousness but awaken sentiments 
of piety, and bring men into the sanctuary of Reli- 
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gioD. One might, indeed, imagine that tlie blessings 
of a prosperous condition would prove the most na- 
tui*al incitements to devotion ; and that when men 
were happy in themselves, and saw notiiing but hap* 
pinessaround them, they could not fail gratefully to 
acknowledge that God, who giveth them aU tfdngs 
rkhly to enjoy. Yet such is their corruption, tiiat 
they are never more ready to forget their benefactor, 
than when loaded with his benefits. The giver is 
concealed from their careless and inattentive view, 
by the cloud of his own gifts. When their life con- 
tinues to flow in one smooth current unruffled by any 
griefs } when they neither receive in their own cir- 
cumstances, nor sdlow themselves to receive from the 
circumstances of others, any admonitions of human 
instability; they not only become regardless of Pro- 
vidence, but are in hazard of contemning it. Gloiy- 
ing in their strength, and lifted up by the pride of 
life into supposed independence, that impious senti- 
ment, if not uttered by the mouth, yet too • often 
lurks in the hearts of many, during their flourishing 
periods. What is the Almighty that we should serve him ; . 
and what profit should we have, if we pray unto him ? 

If such be the tendency of the house of feasting, 
how necessary is it, that, by some change in their 
situation, men should be obliged to enter into the 
howe of mourning, in order to recover a proper 
sense of their dependent state ? It is there, when 
forsaken by the gaieties of the world, and left alone 
with God, that we are made to perceive how awful 
his government is; how easily human greatness 
bends before him ; and how quickly all our designs'" 
and measures, at his interposal, vanish into nothing. 
There, when the countenance is sad, and the afibc- 
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tioiis are softened by grief; when we sit apart^ in- 
volved in serious thought, looking down as from 
some eminence on those dark clouds that hang ovef 
the life of man, the arrogance of prosperity is 
humbled, and the heart melts under the impressions 
of religion* Formerly we were taught, but now we 
Me, we feel, how much we stand in need of an 
Almighty Protector, amidst the. changes of this vain 
world. Our soul cleaves to Him who despises ^at^ 
nor abhars the affliction qf the afflicted. Prayer flows 
forth of its own accord from the relenting hearty 
that lie may be our God, and the God of our 
friends in distress; that he may never forsake us 
while we are sojourning in this land of pilgrimage ; 
may 'Strengthen us under its calamities; and bring 
us hereafter to those habitations of rest, where we, 
and they whom we love, may be delivered from th# 
trials which all are now doomed to endure. The 
discoveries of his mercy, which he has made in the 
Gospel of Christ, are viewed with joy, as so many 
rftys of light sent down from above to dispel in 
fiomid degree, the surrounding gloom. A Mediator 
and Intercessor with the Sovereign of the universe, 
appear comfortable names ; and the resurrection of 
the just becomes the powerful cordial of grief. In 
such moments as these, which we may justly call 
liappy moments, the soul participates of all the plea- 
sures of devotion. It feels the power of religion to 
support^ and relieve. It is softened, without being 
broken. It is full, and it pours itself forth ; pours . 
itsdif forth^ if we may be allowed to use the express 
'«ioo, into the bosom of its merciful Creator. 
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In the third place, Such serious sentiments pro- 
duce the happiest effect upon our disposition towards 
our fellow-creatures, as well as towards God. It is a 
common and just observation, that they who have 
lived always in alHuetice and ease, strangers to the 
miseries of life, are liable to contract hardness of 
heart with respect to all the concerns of others. 
Wrapped up in themselves, and their own pleasures, 
they behold with indifference the most affecting 
scenes of distress. Habituated to indulge all their 
desires without controul, they become impatient o£ 
the least provocation or offence; and are ready to 
trample on their inferiours, as if they were creatures 
of a different species from themselves. Is this an 
amiable temper^ or such as becomes a man ? When 
appearing in others, do we not view it with much 
displeasure? When imputed to ourselves, can we 
avoid accounting it a severe reproach ? 

By the experience of distress, this arrogant in- 
sensibility of temper is most effectually corrected ; as 
the remembrance of our own sufferings naturally 
prompts us to feel for others when they suffei^. But 
if Providence has been so kind as not to subject us 
to much of this discipline in our own lot, let us 
draw improvement from the harder lot of others. 
Let us sometimes step aside from the smooth and 
flowery paths in which we are permitted to walk, in 
order to view the toilsome march of our fellows 
through the thorny desert. By voluntarily going 
into the house of mourning ; by yielding to the sen- 
timents which it excites, and mingling our tears 
with those of the afflicted, we shall acquire that 
humane sensibility which is one of the highest onia- 
ments of the nature of man. Perceiving how much 
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the a>inman distresses of life place us all on a level, 
and render the high and the Iqw, the rich and the 
poor, companions in mi$fortune and mortality, we 
shall learn to set no man at nought, and least of 
.any our afflicted. brother. Prejudices will be extin- 
guished, and benevolence opened and enlarged, 
when looking around on the multitude of men, we 
consider them as a band of fellow-travellers in the 
valley of woe, where it ought to be the ofEce of every 
one to alleviate, as much as possible, the common 
J)urden. — — While the vain and the licentious are 
revellipg in the midst of extravagance and riot, how 
little do they think of those scenes of sore distress 
which are going on at that moment throughout, the 
world ; multitudes struggling for a poor subsistence 
to support the wife and the children whom they love, 
and who look up to them with eager eyes for that 
bread which they can hardly procure; multitudes 
groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, un- 
tended and unmourned ; many, apparently in a bet- 
ter situation of life, pining away in secret with con- 
.cealed griefs ; families weeping over, the beloved 
friends whom they have lost, or, in all the bitterness 
ofanguiah, bidding those who are just expiring the 
last adieu. 

May we not appeal to the heart of every good man, 

.nay almost to the heart of every man who has not 
divested himself of his natural feelings, whether the 

. ai^iwon of such views of human life might not, 
8om«bimes at least, furnish a more worthy employ- 
ment: to the mind, than that mirth of fools which 
SdonHMQ^ compares to the crackling qf thorns under a 

.fQt* ; the transient bms^t bf unmeaning joy ; the 
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empty explosion of gkldinesii and levity? Those 
sallies of jollity in the bouse of feasting are olleh 
forced from a troubled mind ; like flashes from the 
t)laGk cloud) which, after a momentary effulgence, 
are succeeded by thicker darkness. Whereas com^ 
passionate affections, even at the time when they draw 
t^ars from our eyes for human misery, convey satis- 
faction to the heart. The gracious appointment of 
Heaven has ordained that, sympathetic pains should 
always be accompanied with a certain degree of 
pleasure ; on purpose that we might be more inter- 
ested in the case of the distressed, and that by this 
mysterious bond, man might be linked closer to man. 
The inward satisfaction which belongs to the com- 
passionate affections is, at the same time heighteined 
by the approbation which they receive fVom oor 
rei^on ; and by the consciousness which they afford 
us of feeling what men and Christians ought to feel. 

In the fourth place, The disposition recommended 
in the text, not only improved us in piety and hu- 
manity, but likewise assists us in self-government, 
and the due moderation of our desires. The house 
of mourning is the school of temperance and sobriety. 
Every wise man will find it for his interest to enter 
into it sometimes of his own accord> lest otherwise 
he be compelled to take up his dwelling there. Sea- 
sonable interruptions of our pleasures are necessary 
to their proloi^ation. For, continued scenes of lux- 
ury and indulgence hasten to a melancholy issue. 
The house of feasting too ^Kften becomes an av^ue 
to the bouse of mourning* Sho(rt, to ^ H^entious, 
is the interval between them ; aivl upeedy the trMi- 
sition from the one to the other. 
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fiat suppodng that, by pradent management, the 
men of pleasure could avoid the pernicious efiects 
which intemperance and dissoluteness are likely to 
produce on their health or their fortune, can they 
also prevent those disorders which such habits will 
introduce into their minds ? Can they escape that 
wrath of the Almighty, which will infallibly piirsue 
them for their sins both here and hereafter? Foir 
whence, so much as from the unchecked pursuit of 
pleasure, do all those crimes arise which stain the 
character of men with the deepest guilt, and expose 
them to the severest judgments of Heaven ? Whence, 
then, is the corrective of those mischiefs to be sought, 
but from such discipline as shall moderate that in- 
temperate admiration of the world which gave rise 
to the evil ? By repairing sometimes to the house of 
mourning, you would qhasten the looseness of fancy, 
abate the eagerness of passion, and afford scope to 
reason for exerting her restraining powers. You 
would behold this world stripped of its false colours, 
and reduced to its prefer leveL Many an important 
ii^struction you would receive from the humiliation 
of the proud, the mortification of the vain, and the 
sufferings of the voluptuous, which you would see 
exemplified before you in the chambers of sorrow, oi 
sickness, and of death. You would then be taught 
to rejoice as though you rejoiced not, and to *weep as 
though you 'weeped not ; that is, neither in joy and 
in grief, to run to excess ; but to use this world so as 
not to abme it ; contemplating ^e Jhshion thereof as 
passing 0way. 

Moreover you would ther^ learn the important^ 
lesson of suiting your mind, beforehand, to what you 
had reason to expect from the world y a lesson too; 
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seldom studied by mankind/ and to the neglect of 
which, much of their misery, and much of their guilt, 
is to be charged. By turning aw^y their eyes from 
the dark side of life, by looking at the world only in 
one light, and that a flattering one, they form their 
measures on a false plan, and are necessarily deceived 
and betrayed. Hence, the vexation of succeeding 
disappointment and blasted hope. Hence, their 
criminal impatience of life, and their bitter accuse 
Utions of God and man ; when, in truth, they have 
reason to accuse only their own folly. — r— Thou who 
wouldst act like a wise man, and build thy house on 
the rock, and not on the sand, contemplate human 
life not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 
Frequent the house of mourning, as well as the house 
of mirth. Study the nature of that state in which 
thou art placed ; and balance its joys with its sorrows. 
Thou seest that the cup which is held forth to the 
whole human race is mixed. Of its bitter ingre- 
dients, expect that thou art to drink thy portion. 
Thou seest the storm hovering every where in the 
clouds around thee. Be not suq)rised if on thy head 
it shall break. ^ Lower, therefore, thy sails. Dismiss 
thy florid hopes ; and come forth prepared either to 
actor to suffer, according as Heaven shall decree. 
Thus shalt thou be excited to take the properest 
measures for defence, by endeavouring to secure an 
interest in his favour, who, in the time qf troubk, can 
hide thee in his pavilion. Thy mind shall adjust 
itself to follow the order of his Providence. Thou 
shalt be enabled, with equanimity and steadiness, to 
hold thy. course through life« ^ 
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In the fifth place> By accustoming ourselves to sucb 
serious views of life, our excessive fondness for life it- 
self will be moderated, and our minds gradually formed 
to wish and to long for a better world. If we know 
that our continuance here is to be short, and that 
we are intended by our Maker for a more lasting state^ 
and for employments of a nature altogether different 
from those which now occupy the busy, or amuse the 
vain, we must surely be convinced that it is of the* 
highest consequence to prepare ourselves for so im- 
portant a change. This view of our duty is frequently 
held up to us in the sacred writings; and hence 
religion becomes, though not a morose, yet a grave 
imd solemn principle, calling off the attention of meu 
from light pursuits to those which are of eternal 
moment. What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
"whole worlds and lose his own soul? if he shall lead a 
life of thoughtless mirth on earth, and exclude him-- 
self from eternal felicity in heaven? Worldly affec- 
tion and sensual pleasure depress all our higher 
powers. They form an unnatural union between the 
human soul and this earth, which was only designed 
for its temporjtty abode. They attach it too strongly 
to objects from which it must shortly part. They 
alienate its desires from God and heaven, and deject 
it with slavish and unmanly fears of death. Whereas, 
by the discipline of religious seriousness, it is gradu- 
aUy loosened from the fetters of sense. Assisted to 
discover the vanity of this worlds it rises above it; 
and^ in the hours of sober thought, cultivates con- 
nection with those divine and immortal objects among 
which it is designed to dweU. 

J 4 
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Enough has now been said to convince any think- 
ing person of tbe justice and reasonableness of the 
maxims in the text; and to show that on various 
occasions, sorrow may be better than laughter^ 
Wotildst thou acquire the habit of recdiiection^ 
and fix the principles of thy conduct ; wouldst thou 
be led up to thy Creator and Redeemer, and be 
formed to sentiments of piety and devotion ; wouldst 
thou be acquainted with those mild and tender affec- 
tions, ^vhich delight the compassionate and humane ; 
wouldst thou have the power of sensual appetites 
tamed and corrected, and thy soul raised above the 
Ignoble love of life, and fear of death ? Gro, my 
brother, go — not to scenes of pleasure and riot, not 
to the house of feasting and mirth — but to the silent 
house of mourning ; and adventure to dwell for a 
while among objects that will soften thy heart* 
Contemplate the lifeless remains of what once was 
fair and flourishing. Bring home to thyself the 
vicissitudes of life. Recall the remembrance of the 
friend, the parent or the child whom thou tenderly 
lovedst. jLook back on the days of former years ; 
and think on the companions of thy youth, who now 
sleep in the dust. Let the vanity, the mntability, 
and the sorrows of the human estate, rise in full 
prospect before thee; and though /% countenance 
may be made sady thy heart shall be made better. 
This sadness, though for the present it dejects, yet 
shall in the end fortify thy ^irit; inspiring thee 
with such sentiments, and prompting such resolu- 
tions, as shall enable thee to enjoy, with more real 
advantage, the rest of life. Dispositions of this na- 
ture form one part of the character of those mourners 
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whom our Saviour hath pronounced bkssed; and of 
those to whoifi it is promised, that sowing in tears, 
they shall reap in joy. * A great diflference there i^ 
betweeil being serious and melancholy; and a me- 
lancholy too there is of that kind which deserves to 
be sometimes indulged. 

Religion hath, on the whole, provided for every 
good man abundant materials of consolation and 
relief. How dark soever the present face of nature 
may appear, it dispels the darkness, when it brings 
into view the entire system of things, and extends 
our survey to the whole kingdom of God. It repre- 
sents what we now behold as only a part, and a small 
part, of the general order. It assures us, that though 
here, for wise ends, misery and sorrow are permitted 
to have place, these temporary evils shall, in the end, 
advance the happiness of all who love God, and are 
faithful to their duty. It shows them this mixed 
and confused scene vanishing by degrees away, and 
preparing the introduction of that state, where the 
house of mourning shall be shut up for ever ; where 
no tears are seen, and no groans heard ; where no 
hopes are frustrated, and no virtuous connections 
dissolved ; but where, under the light of the Divine 
countenance, goodness shall flourish in perpetual 
felicity. Thus, though religion may occasionally 
chasten our mirth with sadness of countenance, yet 
under that sadness it allows not the heart of good 
men to sink ; it calls upon them to rejoice, because 
the Lord reigneth who is their Rock, and the most 
high Gody who is their Redeemer. Reason likewise 

* Matth. V. 4. Psalm cxxvi. 5. 
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joins her voice with that of religion ; forbidding us 
to make peevish and unreasonable complaints of 
human life, or injuriously to ascribe to it more evil 
than it contains. Mixed as the present state is, she 
pronounces, that generally, if not always, there is 
more happiness than misery, more pleasure than pain 
in the condition of man« 
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On the Divine Government of the Passions of 

Men. 



Psalm Ixxvi. 10. 

Surely the wrath of man shaU praise thee ; the remainder 
of wrath shalt thou restrain. 

nnHlS Psalm appears to have been composed on 
occasion of some remarkable deliverance ob- 
tained by the Jewish nation. It is generally under- 
stood to have been written in the reign of Hezekiah, 
and to refer to the formidable invasion of Judea by 
Sennacherib ; when the angel of the Lord, in one 
night, discomfited the whole Assyrian host, and smote 
them with sudden destruction. To this inteqiosition 
of the Divine arm, those expressions in the context 
may naturally be applied ; There brake he the arrows 
of the bow, the shield, the sword, and the hatOe. ^he 
stout-hearted are spoiled; they have slept their sleep: 
and none of the men of might hax)e found their hands. 
At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob! both the chariot and 
the horse are cast into a dead sleep. In the text we 
have the wise and religious reflection of the Psalmist 
upon the violent designs which had been carried on 
by the enemies of his country, and upon the issue to 
which Providence had brought them. Surely the 
wrath qfman shall praise thee. By the wrath qfmm^ 
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we are to understand all that the impetuosity of 
human passions can devise or execute ; the projects 
of ambition and resentment, the rage of persecution, 
the fury of war ; the disorders which violence pro- 
duces in private life, and the public commotions^ 
which it excites in the vorld. All these shall praise 
Godi not with their intention and design, nor by their 
native tendency ; but by those wise and good pur- 
poses, which bis providence makes them accomplish ; 
from their poison extracting health, and converting 
things, which in themselves are pernicious, into in- 
struments of his glory, and of public benefit: So 
th'at, though the "wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God^ it is nevertheless forced and 
compelled to minister to his praise. The Psalmist 
adds, the remamder of wrath shaU thou restrain ; that 
is, God will allow scope to the wrath of man as far as 
it answers his good purposes, and is subservient to his 
praise ; the rest of it shall be curbed, and bound up. 
When it would attempt to go beyond its prescribed 
Umit, he says to it, as to the waters of the ocesui. 
Hitherto shaU thou dome hut no farther ; and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed. 

All this shall be fully verified and declared by the 
last issue of things; when we shall be able more 
clearly to trace the Divine administration through its 
several steps, by seeing the consummation of the 
irfaole. In some c^kses, it may be reserved for this 
period to unfold the mysterious wisdom of Heaven. 
But in general, as much of the Divine conduct is at 
present manifest as gives just ground for the assertion 
in the text. In the sequel of this discourse I shall 
endeavour to illustrate and confirm it. I shall show 
in what manner the wrath of man is made to praise 
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the power, the wisdom, the justice) and the goodness 
of God. 

I BEOIN with this observation, That in order to 
accomplish the great purposes carried on by the 
Government of the Universe, it is necessary that the 
Divine perfections be displayed before fisankind in a 
sensible and striking manner. We are not to con- 
^^ve the Supreme Being as hereby seeking praise to 
himself^ from a principle of ostentation or vain-glory. 
Ind4^ndent and self^suiScient, he re^s in the enjoy^ 
tnent of his own beatitude. His prause cc^sists in 
the general order and welfare of his creation. This 
end cannot be attained, unless mankind be made to 
feel the subjection under which they are placed. 
They must be taught to admire and adoie their 
Sovereign. They must be overawed by the view of 
a high hand, which can at pleasure control their 
actios, and render them subservient to purposes, 
which they neither foresaw nor intended. Hence 
the propriety of God's making /A^ wrath of man to 
praise him. We easily conceive in what manner the 
heavens and the earth are said to praise God, as they 
are standing monuments of that supreme perfection 
whi^ is displayed in their creation. The virtues of 
good men obviously praise him, by exhibiting his 
image, and reflecting back his glory^ But when 
even the vices smd inordinate passions of bad men 
are made to praise him, in consequence of the useftil 
purposes which they are compelled to accomplish, 
tibis, in a particular manner, distinguishes and signal- 
izes a Diwne hand; this opens a more wonderful 
^pfwpect of the administration of Heaven, than if all 
ite subjects had been loyal and willingly obedient, 
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«md tlie course of human affidrs had proceeded in a 
quiet and r^ular tenoun . . 

L TfiE Torath qf man redounds to the praise of 
Divine powen It brings it forth with full and awful 
lustre, to the view of mankind. To reign with sove^ 
reigBT command amidst the most turbulent and disor- 
dered state of things, both in the natural and morsd 
world, is the peculiar glory of Omnipotence. Hence 
God is described in Scripture as sittifig on ihejlood^ 
riding on the wings of the windy dwelling in the dark- 
ness and the tempest; that is, making the most vio^ 
lent powers in the univexse mincer to his will; 
giving them scope or restraining them, according as 
suits the purposes of his dominion. As he stills^ at 
his pleasure, the raging, qf the seas, and the noise qf 
their waves, in like manner he stills the tumults of the 
people. When the passions of men are most inflamed, 
and their designs just ripe for bursting into execu- 
tion; often, by some unexpected interposition, he 
calls upon the world to observe that there is One 
higher than the highest on earth, who can frustrate 
their devices in a moment, and command the earth 
to be still before him* Proud fleets, destined to carry 
destruction to neighbouring kingdoms, may cover 
-the ocean. He 4>lows with his wind, and they are 
scattered. Mighty armies may go forth to the field 
in all the glory of human strength ; but the issues of 
battle are with Him. He suspends on high the 
invifi^le balance which weighs the fate of nations. 
According as the scale inclines, he gives to: scnne 
slight event the power of : deciding the contest* He 
clouds the sky with darkness, or opens the windows 
of heaven to let forth their flood. He dejects the 
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hearts of the brave with sudden fierrour, aad rdndera 
the hands of the strongs ifeak and unpetforfiiing at 
the critical momest; A thousand unseen ministers 
stand re^dy to be the instruments of his power^ in 
humbliit^ the pride and checking the effitrts of the 
wraAh of man/ Thus> in the instance of haughty 
Sennacherib, and that boasted tempest of wrath 
which he threatened to pour upon all the. Jewish 
nation ; / will put wy hook, says the Almighty, m 
ihtf nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I mil turn 
thee back by the way by which thou earnest. * In that 
night the destroying angel smote the host, and he 
departed with shame of face to his own land. When 
the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vaj^ thing ; 
when the kings of the earth set themselves, and its rulers 
take counsel together. He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh ; the Lord shall hold them in derision, t 

II. The wrath qfman is made to ptaise the wisdom 
as well as the power of God. Nothing displays more 
retnarkably the admirable counsel of Heaven, than its 
arranging the train of events in such a manner, that 
the unruly passions of the wicked shall contribute to 
overthrow their own designs. History abouods with 
examples of their being rendered the unconscious 
ministers of Providence, to accomplish purpose 
directly opposite to those which they had in view. 
Thus, the cruelty of the sons of Jacob, in pursuing the 
destruction of their brother Joseph, became the means 
of effecting his high advancement. Thus, the wrath of 
Pharaoh against the Israelites, and his unjust attempts 
to detain them in. bondage, proved the occasion qf 

♦ 2 Kings, xix. 28. f Psalm ii. 1, 2. 4. 
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bringing them forth from the land of slavery, with 
signal marks of the favour of Heaven. Thus, the 
inhuman plan which Haman had formed for ruining 
Mordecai, and extirpating the whole Jewish nation, 
paved the way for Mordecai*s high promotion, and 
few the triumph of the Jews over all their enemies. 

After this manner the Almighty snareth the wicked 
in Ike works of their hands ; and erects his own conn- 
jsel upon the ruin of theirs. Those events whicb^ 
viewed apart, appear as spots in the Divine admini-^ 
stration, when considered in connection with all their 
consequences, are often found to give it additional 
lustre. The beauty and magnificence of the universe 
are much heightened by its being an extensive and 
complicated system ; in which a variety of springs 
are made to play, and a multitude of different move- 
ments are, with most admirable art, regulated and 
kept in order. Interfering interests, and jarring 
passions, are in such manner balanced against one 
another ; such proper checks are placed on the vio- 
lence of human pursuits; and the wrath of mail i^ 
made so t<> hold his course, that how opposite soever 
the several motions seem to be, yet they concur and 
meet at last in one direction. While, among the 
tniiltitudes that dwell on the face of the earth, some 
»€ submissive to the Divine authority ; some rise up 
ki rebellion against it ; others absorbed in their plea- 
i&upes and pursuits, are totally inattentive to it ; they 
ftre all so moved by an imperceptible influence from 
above, that the zeal of the dutiful, the wrath of the 
rebellious, and the indi^rence of the careless, con* 
tribute finally to the glory of God. All are governed 
in such a way as suits their powers, and is consistent 
with rational freedom ; yet all are subjected to the 
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necessity of fuIiiUiiig <b& eternfttpurpwea of Hea^sia^. 
Thi& deptb of Dmne msdom m the admiaistr^ioa 
of thQ universe ^sceeda all huoiaa comprehQnsi0ii^ 
aai a^cls^ eirerlasting^ subject of ^loratiaa and 
praise. 

If I. Th8 'm'a^ of man praises^the justice of Gbd, 
hf bmng employed a» the isfttruin^nt c£ kiflietsng 
punishment on sinners. Did bad mcai trace the 
course of evaiits ia their life with atte^tive eye, they 
might easily discover the greatest part oi the disr 
asters whieb they suffer, to be brought upoa them 
by their awn ungovemed passions. The succession 
of causes and etfects iaso contrived by Providenee, 
that the^ wroth which they meant to pour forth o^ 
others,, frequently ^eco^, by its effects, upon them^ 
selves. But supposing th^m to escape those^ ^xtepnatt 
mischiefs which viojlent passions naturally occ^ion, 
they eannot evade the internal misery which' tIbterjD 
producci The coniUittttidn bf things is framed witL 
such profound wisdom^ 1;ba;t the Divine kwii^ iof 
every event, execute themselves agadost the sinner, 
and ii^a^y t^eu> sanction in their own bosom» The 
Si»preme Being has no/ occasion %o unlock th4 
prisons of the deep, or \o qall dowi^ the thunder 
from He^^ven, in order to punish.4he:tir(^ of »um. 
He carries^ (m the administraition of jii^toueawith motre 
simplicity ^nd dignity^ It is sufficient thctt h^ alloiwi 
those fierce passions which renc^r bad n^en the 
durt(urbers of others, to opeiiate on their own hearts^ 
He delivers tbem up to themselves, and tbejr. become 
their own tormentors. Before the world, they may 
disguise their sufferings ; but it is well known, that 
to be inwardly torn with despite^ revenge, and 

VOL. II. G 
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bringing them fortli from the latid of «laveiy, with 
signal marks of the favour of Heaven, Thus, the 
inhuman plan which Haman had formed for ruining 
Mordecai, and extirpating the whole Jewish nation, 
paved the way for Mordecai*s high promotion, and 
for the triumph of the Jews over all their enemies. 

After this manner the Almighty snareth the wicked 
in the works of their hands ; and erects his own couri- 
jsel upon the ruin of theirs. Those events whicb^ 
viewed apart, appear as spots in the Divine admini-^ 
stration, when considered in connection with all their 
consequences, are often found to give it additional 
lustre. The beauty and magnificence of the universe 
are much heightened by its being an extensive and 
complicated system ; in which a variety of springs 
are made to play, and a multitude of different move- 
ments are, with most admirable art, regulated and 
kept in order. Interfering interests, and jarring 
passions, are in such manner balanced against one 
another ; such proper checks are placed on the vio- 
lence of human pursuits ; and the wrath of mah n 
made so t<> hold his course, that how opposite soever 
the several motions seem to be, yet they concur and 
tneet at last in one direction. While, among the 
multitudes that dwell on the face of the earth, some 
are submissive to the Divine authority ; some rise up 
ki rebellion against it ; others absorbed in their plea- 
i^Fes and pursuits, are totally inattentive to it ; they 
ftre all so moved by an imperceptible influence from 
above, that the zeal of the dutiful, the wrath of the 
rebellious, and the indifference of the careless, con- 
tribute finally to the glory of God. All are governed 
in such a way as suits their powers, and is consistent 
with rational freedom ^ yet all are subjected to the 
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necessity of fuIiiUiiig tiie eternal purposBs of Hea^ia^. 
Thi& depth df Dii^ine msiiocii m l^e administra^iaa 
of thQ lumrerse ^xceeda all huoian compreh^maon^ 
aad a^cl^. eirerlasting^ subject of ^loratioa and 

IfL Th8^ wraik of man praises the justice of GLod, 
by bmng employed a» tfa^ iMtruin^nt oi* inflietsng 
punishment on sinners. Did bad m&ci trace the 
course of we^s in theic life with attei;itive eyev they 
might eattly discover the greatest part of the dis^ 
ast^» which they suffer, to be brought upoa them 
by theif awn ungovemed passions. The succession 
of cau^ea ^nd d&cts ia so contrived by Providence, 
that the wroth which they meant to pour fovtrh. am 
others frequently ^eco^, by its effects, upon them^ 
selves. But si»pposing th^m to Msape>tho8e< ^xtepuf lit 
mischiefs which violent pasiaons naturally occasi(H2, 
they cannot evade the interna]: misery which' iiwp 
pf oduce% Th^ coniUittttidn of things ia framed witL 
such ptofound wisdom^ 1;bat the Divine ktwi^ iaif 
every event, execute themselves against the sinner, 
and carry t^eir^ sanction in their own bosocn» 'J!l^ 
&ipFeme Being has skk occasion %o unlock th^ 
piis<t^s of the deep, or fio qall dowi^ the thunder 
from Heayen, in ordesto puniiriii. thetir^^ of ma». 
He carries <m the adonnistraition of jiAii^e with moi^ 
simplicity a^nd dignity^ It^ ia sufficient thctt Iw allonn 
those fierce papsioi» which renc^r bad n^en the 
dkrt^urbers of othess, to ope&ate on their own hearts; 
£ie divers tbem up tp tiaemselves, and tb^. become 
their own tof mentors. Brfove the worW, they may 
disguise their sufferings j but it is well known, that 
to be inwa^'^ with despit and 
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wrirt;hful passions, is the most intense of all thisery. 
In thus conniecttng the punishment with the crime; 
making their own wickedhess to reprwe themi ^^ 
their backsHdings to correct them; the avenging hatid 
of a righteous governour is conspicuous ; and thus 
the observation of the Psalmist is fully verified ; the 
mcked have drcewn out the stvord^ and bent their boWf 
to cast down the poor and needy ; but their sword shall 
enter 4nto their own heart.* 

. The wrath of man also praises the justice of God 
in the punishment of other oriminals, as well, as of 
the wrathful themselves. Ambitious and lawless 
men are let loose upon each other, that, without 
any supernatural interposition, they may fulfil thje 
jtist vengeance of Heaven in their mutual destruc^ 
tion. They may occasionally be cemented together 
by conspiracy against the just; but as no firm ndr 
lasting bond can unite them, they become at last the 
prey of mutual jealousy, strife^ and fraud. For a 
time, they may go on, 4nd aeem to prosper. The 
justice of Heaven may appear to slumber ; but it is^ 
awake, and only waits till the measure of their 
iniquity be full. God represents himsdf in Scripture 
as sometimes permitting wickedness to rise to an 
overgrown height, on purpose that its ruin may be 
the greater, and more exemplary. He says to the 
tyrant, of Egs^pt, that for this cause^ he had raised 
him up^ that is, had allowed him to prbSiper and be 
exalted, that he might show in him his power; and that 
his mme might be declared throughout aUthe i earth. 
The Divine administration is glorified in the punish- 
ment contrived for the workers of iniquJty> as well 

* iPsalm xxx?u. H, IS.: t Exod, itl. 16. 
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as in the reward prepared for the righteous. This is 
the purpose which the Lord hath purposed upon nil 
the earth ; and this is the hand that is stretched forth 
cher.'all the nations.* 

' IV. The wrath of man is tnade to praise the good- 
ness of God. This is the most unexpected of its 
effects; and therefore requires to be the most fully 
illustrated. All the operations of the government of 
the Deity may be ultimately resolved into goodness. 
His power, and wisdom, and justice, all conduce to 
general happiness and order. Among the means 
which he uses for accomplishing this end, it will be 
foiind, that the wrath of man, through his over-ruling 
direction, possesses a considerable place. 

* First, It is employed by God as an useful instrur 
ment of discipline and correction to the virtuous. 
The storms which ambition and pride raise among 
mankind, he permits with the same intention that he 
send^ forth tempests amoUg the elements to clear the 
atmosphere of noxious vapours, and to purify it from 
that corruption which all things contract by too 
much rest. When wicked men prevail in their de- 
signs, and exercise thje power which they have gained 
with a heavy and oppressive hand, the virtuous ai:e 
apt to exclaim, in bitterness of soul. Where is the 
Lord? and where the sceptre of righteousness and ' 
truth? Hath God forgotten to be gracious? or doth 
he indeed see, and is there knowledge in the Most 

High/ Their oppressors, are, in truth, no more 

than the ministers of God to them for good. He 

* Isaiah, xiv. 26. 
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seefi^ that theyistao^^ioi J^eed of corre^tionji s^vd tbfxe- 
fore raises up ^^miea agaiqst them, in order to cure 
the intemperance of ptosperity ; and to produce^ in 
the serious hours of affliction, proper refl^ctiona upon 
their duty and their past errours. 

In this light the disturbers of the earth ace p^en 
ri^resented ip Scripture, as scourges in the hs^nd of 
God, employed to inflict c^tisement upon a degen- 
crating people. They are conamissAoned fw the 
execution of righteous and wise purposieSg, concealed 
from themselves ; and when their conunissiou is fjaH^ 
faied, they are recalled and destroyed. Of this we 
have a remarkable example in the use which God 
made of the king of Assyria with respect to the peo- 
ple of Israel ; / w^ send him against an J^pocritimt 
nation^ and against the people qfmy mraih mil I give 
him a charge J to take the spoils and t^ tak^ th^ pr^* 
H&wbeitf he meaneih not so ; neither doth his hewt 
think so ; but it is in his heant to des^Qt/i an4 Qut off 
nations not ajm. Wherefore it shall come to pfi^^ thflt 
"when the Lord hath performed his whole v^ork upon 
Motmt Zion and on^ Jerusalem^ I milptmsh the ft;uit 
of^e stout heart of&ue king qf Assyria^ aifidthe glory 
of his highhoks. • In vain, then, doth the. wo^ (f 
nrmn lift itself up against God. He saitk, hy. the 
strength of my hand Ihxwe done its «^ by my wisdom, 
for I am prudent. Shall the axe boost itseff against 
him ihatheweth therexvithf or shaU the sc&v magnify 
itself^ against him Umtshaketh it? AU things, whether 
they will it or not, must work togeUier for good to 
them that low God. The wrath of man, among the 
rest, Alls up the place assigned to it by the ordination 

* Isaiah, x. 6, 7. 12- 
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of Heaven. TTie vident enemy, the proud conqueror, 
and the oppressive tyrant, possess only the same ate- 
tion with the famine, the pestilence, and the flood. 
Their triumphs are no more than the accomplishment 
of God's correction j and the remaindelr of their wruth 
shall he restrain. 

SficONOLt, God makes the wrath (f man contri- 
bute to the benefit of the virtuous, by rendering it 
the means of improving and signalising their graces; 
and of raising them, thereby, to higher honour and 
glory. Had human afikirs proceeded in ad orderly 
train, and no opposition been made to religion and 
virtue by the violence of tlie wicked, what room 
wduld have been left for some of the highest and 
most generous exertions of the soul of man ? How 
many shining examples of fortitude, constancy, and 
patience, would have been lost to the world? What 
a field of virt€ies peculiar to k state c£ discipline had 
lain uncultivated ? Spirits of a higher order possess 
a stal^ of established virtue, that stands in need of 
no such trials and improvements. But to us^ who 
are only under education for such a state, it belongs 
to pass through the fitinace, that our souls may be 
trted, refined, and brightened. We must stand the 
cehflict, that we may be graced and crowned as con- 
querors. The wr^h of man opens the field to glory ; 
calls us forth to the most distinguished exercise of 
active virtue^ and forms us to all those suflering 
gtttees which are among the highest ornaments of the 
httittaii soul. It is thuSi that the iliusfarious band of 
true patriots ind heroei, rf confesscM'S and martyxs 
have been set forth to the admiration of all ages, as 
lights of the worlds ili^bite the rage and fury of 
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enemies, instead of bearing them down, have only- 
served to exalt and dignify them more. 

Thirdly, The wrath of man is often made to 
advance the temporal prosperity of the righteous, 
'the occasional distresses which it brings upon them, 
frequently lay the foundation of their future success. 
The violence with which wicked men pursue their 
resentment, defeats its own purpose j and engages 
the world on the side of the virtuous whom they 
prosecute. The attempts of malice to blacken and 
defame them, bring forth their characters with more 
advantage to the view of impartial beholders. The 
extremities to which they are reduced by injustice 
and oppression, rouse their courage and activity ; 
and often give occasion to such vigorous efforts in 
their just defence, as overcome all opposition, and 
terminate in prosperity and success. Even in cases 
where the "wrath of man appears to prevail ovfer the 
peaceable and the just, it is frequently in its issue, 
converted into a blessing. How many have had 
reason to be thankful, for being disappointed by 
their enemies in designs which they earnestly pur- 
sued, but which, if successfully accomplished^ they 
have afterwards seen would have occasioned their 
ruin ? WhjosQ is wise, and xviU observe these things, 
eoen he shaU understand the loving kindness of the 
Lord.* 

While the wrath qf man thus praises God by the 
advantages which it is made to bring to good men 
as individuals, the divine hand is equally apparent 
in the similar effects which it is appointed to produce 

* Psalm cvii 43. 
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to nations and societies. When wars and conmiotions 
shake the earth, when factions rage» and intestine 
divisions embroil kingdoms that before were flourish- 
ing, Providence seems, at first view^ to have aban- 
doned public affairs ta the misrule of human passions. 
Yet from^ the midst of this confusion, order, is often 
made to spring ; and from these mischiefs lastang 
advantages to arise. By such convulsions, nations 
are roused from that dangerous lethargy into which 
flowing wealth, long peace,, and growing efiemipacy 
of manners had sunk them. They are awakened to 
discern their true interests; and taught ta take 
proper measures for security and defence against all 
tlheir foes. Inveterate prejudices are corrected; 
and latent sources of danger are discovered. Public 
spirit is called forth ; and larger views of national 
happiness are formed. The corruptions to which 
every government is liable, are often rectified by a 
ferment in the political body, as noxious humours m 
the animal frame are carried off by the shock of « 
disease. Attempts made against a wise and well^ 
established civil constitution tend in the issue to 
strengthen it; and the disorders of licentiousness 
and faction teach men more highly to prize the 
blessings of tranquillity and legal protection.. 

FouRTHi-Y, The wrath qfman when it breaks forth 
in the persecution of religion, praises the divine 
goodness, by being rendered conducive to the ad- 
vancement of truth, and propagation of religion in 
the world. The church of God, since the days of 
its infancy, hath never been entirely exempted from 
the wrath of the world ; and in those ages during 
which it was most e;sp08ed to that wrath^ it hath 
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alwBhps ^oorislitd tiMB moalt In v&m ^ policy ttnd 
tfee rafe of men united their eSorU to eictin^iilA 
tbis divine iight Though all the foHr windd \ikm 
Bg»msi it, it Only shone brighter, and flamed higher. 
Mmy wam*^ could not ^ttench id nor ^ theJloo(h 
dr^tm it. l^e tofistancy and fortitude bf thos6 who 
ia^red for the truth, h$id a much greiater effect in 
fti(?rea«ing the imimber of convert*, than all the t6r* 
tcmr and ^cruelty of persecutors in dimifiishl^g iti 
By dii^ med^ns <^e ^isM%th ^ mem was made to turn 
Ugainst itd^, to the <lestruction of its owli purpose ; 
Mk^ waves, wMch, itssaiidtiilg ^ ro^ witli impotent 
jfoty, discover ite imm^Kveable st^Mity, while they 
da^ ^^m^et^)^ in pieces at its feet. 

I sHAtL i)ttly add one other instance of the ter««fe qf 
fMk prkising God, by aecompli^ing eiwis of toost 
tetensive benefit to mankind. Never did the rag* 
a^d malice of the wicked imagine that thfey had ob* 
ta^d a morfe complete triumph, than in the death of 
J^9u& Christ. Whert they had executed their purpose 
of lUakihg him suiSer as a hialefactor, they were con- 
fident that they had extinguished his name, and cBs- 
ce^fifted his f<ilowers for ever. Behold, how feeble 
are the efibrtis of the m*Ath o^ man against the decree 
of Heaven ! All that they intended to overthrow, 
th^y most effectually established. The death of 
Chd9t Was, in the touncils of* Heaven^ the spring <^ 
everlasting life to this faitiifuK liie cross on which 
he suffered with apparent ignominy, became the 
stebdard of eternal honour to him ; the ensign under 
#hidi his followers assembled and triumphed^. U:e 
iMrhb, at his pleasure, /^^£^^'/i^ the r&mdinUer qfm^0^ 
sufibred the rage of our iSai^mtit's iBiiemies to suggest 
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no ^faer things to tiiein than what long i^t^t he had 
determined, and his prophets had foretold. They aW 
conspired to render the whole scene of ChrisVs stiSSfer- 
ings exactly conformable to the original predicted pbti 
of Divine mercy and goodness ; and each of them con- 
tributed his shares to accomphsh that great under- 
takings which none of them in the least understood or 
meant to promote. — ^— - So remarkable an instance ai 
this, fuUy ascertained in Scripture, of the wrath tj^ 
mm ministering to the designs of Heaven, ought to 
be frequently in our eye; as an exemplificatiQU of 
the conduct of Providence in many other cases, where 
we have not so mudi light afforded us for traeing its 
ways. 

Bt this induction of particulars, th^ dotitrine con- 
tained in the t3ext is plainly imd fully verified. We 
have seen that the disorders whieh the pride and pas- 
sions of men occasion in the worid, though they take 
rise from the corruption of human nature in this 
fallen state, yet are so over-ruled by I^ovidence as to 
redound to his honour and glory who goverti^ aH. 
They illustrate before the world the divine perfec- 
tiocis in the administration of the univei^se. Hiey 
serve the purposes of moral and religious iiteprovemeht 
to the souls of men. By a seci^t tendency, they ad- 
vance the welfare of those whom they istppear t6 
threaten with evil. Surely^ OGodf the wrath bf man 
skail prme thee ; the remainder tif wrath ^ht^ thou 
restrain. — In diy hand it is j and Thou never lettest 
it forth biit in weight and in measure. It is wild and 
inti^ictable in its nature; but Thou tamest it. It i% 
blind and headlong in its impulse ; but Thon directest 
it. It struggles c^t^ua% to hteik ite chain ; but 
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Thou copfinest it ; Thou retrenchest all the super- 
fluity of its fury. L^t us now consider, what 

improvement is to be made of this meditation on the 
wajfs of Providence. 

In the first place. Let it lead us to a religious con* 
templation of the hand of God in all the transactions 
of the world. In the ordinary course of human 
affidrs, we behold a very mixed and busy scene ; 
the passions of men variously agitated, and new 
changes daily taking place upon this stage of time; 
We behold peace and war alternately returning j 
the fortunes of private men rising and falling ; and 
states and nations partaking of the same vicissitude. 
In all this, if we attend only to the operation of 
external causes, and to the mere rotation of events^ 
we view no more than the inanimate part of nature ; 
we stop at the surface of things j we contemplate 
the great spectacle which is presented to us, not with 
the eyes of rational and intelligent beings. The life 
and beauty of the universe arises from the view of that 
wisdom and goodness which animates and conducts 
the whole, and unites all the parts in one great de- 
sign. There is an eternal Mind who puts all those 
wheels in motion ; Himself ren^aining for ever at rest. 
Nothing is void of God. Even in the passions and 
ragings of men. He is to be found ; and where th^y 
imagine they guide themselves, they are guided and 
controlled by his hand. What solemn thoughts and 
devout affections ought this meditation to inspire; 
when, in viewing the affiurs of the world, we attend 
not merely to the actings, of men, but to the ways 
of God ; and consider ourselves, and all our concerns, 
as included in his high administration. 
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In the second place. The doctrine, which hai; 
been illustrated should prevent us from censuring 
Providence, on account of any seeming disorders 
and evils which at present take place in the world. 
The various instances which have been pointed out 
in this discourse, of human passion and wickedness 
rendered subservient to wise and useful ends, give 
us the highest reason to conclude, that in all other 
cases of seeming evil, the like ends are. carried 
on. This ought to satisfy our mind, even when the 
prospect is most dark and discouraging. The plans 
of Divine wisdom are too large and comprehensive 
to be discerned by us in dl their extent ; and where 
we see only by parts, we must frequently be at a loss 
in judging of the whole. TJie way of God is in the 
sea, and his paths in the great waters ; his footsteps 
are not knotm.* But although thou say est thou canst 
not see hinij yet judgment is before him, therefore trust 
thou in him A As in the natural world no real 
deformity is found, nothing but what has either 
some ornament or some use ; so in the moral 
world, the most irregular and deformed appearances 
contribute in one way or other, to the ordei: of the 
whole. The Supreme Being, from the most oppo- 
site and disagreeing principles^ forms universal con- 
cord ; and adapts even the most harsh and dissonant 
notes to the harmony of his praise. As he hath 
reared the goodly frame of nature from various and 
jarring elements, and hath settled it in peace ;^ so 
he hath formed such an union by his providence of 
the more various interests, and more jarring passions 
of men, that they all conspire to his glory, .aind 

* Bsalm Ixxvii. 19. f Job, xxxv. 14. 
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cxi-opetAe for general good. — How amaziiig is that 
wisdom, which comprehends such infinite diver- 
sities and contrarieties within its scheme! How 
{lowerftil that haiid> which bends to its own pur- 
pbise the good and the bad, the busy and the idle, 
the ftiends and the foes of truth; which obliges 
them all to hold on their coutise to his glory, though 
divided from one another by a multiplicity of pur- 
suits, and differing often fmm themselves; and 
while they all move at their own freedom, yet, by 
a secret influence, winds and turns them at his will ! 
O fhe depth of the rickss, both of the "Wisdom and 
icrmvledge of God ! how mmarchahle arc his judg- 
ments, and his *ways pastjinding out 1 * 

Ik the third place, We see, from what has befen 
said, how much reason there is for submission to the 
decrees of Heaven. Whatever distresses we suflfer 
from the wrath of man, we have ground to believe 
that they befal not in vain. In the tnidst of human 
violence or oppression, we are hot left to be the 
sport of fortune. Higher counsels are concerned. 
Wise and good designs are goit>g on. God is 
always carrying forward his own purposes ; and if 
these terminate in his glory^ which is ever the same 
wilii the ffelicity of the righteous, is not this a suf- 
fident reason fot our calm and cheerful acquies- 
ceoce? 

Hence also, to conclude, arises the most pow- 
^rftd argument for studying with zealous assiduity 
ta^ain the favojir and protection of the Almighty. 
If his displeasure hang over our heads all things 

* Rom. xi. 33. 
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around us may be just objects of terrour. For, 
against him there is no defence. The most vio- 
lent powers in nature are ministers to him. For- 
midable, indeed, may prove the wrath ofman^ if he 
be pleased to let it forth against us. To him, but 
not to us, it belongs to restrain it at pleasure. 
Whereas, when we are placed under his protection, 
all human wrath is divested of its terrours. If He 
bejbr z/^, wko^ or what, can he against us ? Let us 
pursue the measures which he hath appointed for 
obtaining his grace^ by faith, repentance, and a holy 
life, and we shall have no reason to be afraid of 
evil tidings ; our hearts will be jftrerf, trusting in the 
Lord. When the religious fear of God possesses 
the heart, it ex;pels the. ignoble fear of man, aud 
becomes the principle of courage and magnanimity. 
The Lord is a buckler and a shield to theija that 
Serve him. When he arisethy his enemies shall be 
scattered as smoke is driven envoy ^ and as chaff befwe 
tiie wind. He giveth strength and victory to his 
people ; he clotheth them with salvation. The wrath 
qf man shall praise him, and the remainder of wrath 
shoM he restrain. 
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Isaiah, xi. 9* 



They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mouU' 
tain ; for the earth shall he jull of the hwwledge of 
the Lord^ as the waters cover the sea. 

Tf^HIS passage of Scripture is understood, by all 
Christian interpreters, to refer to the days of 
the Gospel. The prophet describes in the context 
the auspicious influence of the Messiah's feign, as 
extending over all nature, and producing universal^ 
felicity. The full accomplishment of this prediction 
is yet future, and respects some more advanced, 
period of the kingdom of God, when true religion 
shall universally prevail, and the native tendency of 
the Gospel a;ttain its entire effect. In the prospect 
of this event the prophet seems to rise above him- 
self, and celebrates that happy age in the most 
sublime strain of Eastern poetry. He opens a beau- 
tiful view of the state of the world, as a state of 
returning innocence. He represents all nature* 
flourishing in peace ; discord and guile abolished ; 
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the most hostile natures reconciled, and the most 
savage reformed and tamed. The wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid ; 
and :the calf, and the young lion, and the Jailing to- 
gether, and a little child shall lead them. The lion 
shall eat straw like the ox ; and the suckling child 
shall play on the hole of the asp, and tJ\e weaned child 
shall put Ms hand on the cockatrice den. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moimtain ; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea. 

Upon reading these words we must immediately 
perceive the great encouragement which they give to 
all good designs for promoting religion in the world. 
When we engage ia these, we have the comfort of 
being engaged, nut only in a good cause, biit also in 
one that shall undoubtedly be successful. Fox we 
are here asftired by the Divine promise, that truth 
and righteousness shall at length prevail, and that 
the increasing influence of religion shall introduce 
general happiness. It is a pleasing and animating 
feflection, that, in carrying on such designs, we act 
upon the Divine plan ; and co-operate with God for 
advancing the kingdom of the Messiah. We have no 
, reason to be discouraged by any unfavourable drcum- 
sunces which at present oppose our pious endeavours. 
Though the ignorance, superstition, and corruption, 
which now fill so great a part of the world, have a 
dark and mysterious asjpect, it is not beyond the 
power of that Supreme Being, who brings light out 
of darkness, to clear up those perplexing, appearances, 
and' gradually to extricate mankind from the laby- 
' rinth of ignorance and errour. Let us consider how 
improbable it seemed, when the Gospel was first 
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piablifibedt that it should extend so &t, aad ov^rthro^w 
sofbucheitablifihed superstition, aa it has already doae* 
Tltere is nothing in the present state of the vrourM 
to render it mose unUkely that it shall one day be 
universally received, ^nd prevail in its. full influence* 
At the ria© of Chiistianity, the disproportion was^ at 
least, as great, between the apparent human causes, 
and the effect which has actually been producec^ asr 
there is in our age, between the circumstances of 
religion in the world, and the effect which we farther 
expect. The Sun of righteousness having already 
exeirted its influence in breaking tiirough the thick- 
est darkness, we may justly hope, that it ia powerful 
enough to dia^pel all remaining obscurity ; and that 
it will ascend by degrees to that peffect dajy, wh^n 
healing skall he under its nmgs, to aU the naticffis^ 
A little one shaU become a thousand; and Ok small me 
a strong nation. I the Lord 'wiM hasten it im its thue.^ 

Besides the prediction which the tes^t contains ot 
the futuve suqcqss o£ religion^ it pcmt^ out also a 
precise connection between the increase of religious 
knowledge, and the happines3 of mankind. The 
knowledge of the Losf^ijj&ng Ike earth is assigned as 
the cause why thf^ sh^U not hurt nor desir^ in oil 
the holy wountaiin (^God^ To this I am now to lead 
your thoughts; as a subject both suited to the occa- 
sion of the present meeting, and proper to be illus- 
trated in times^ wherein total indifference to religious 
principles ^pears to gain groimd. Whether Christian'- 
ity shall be propagated farther or not, is treated as a 
matter of no great concern to mankind. The c^inion 

* Isaiah, Ix. 2S* 
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prevails among many, that moral virtue may subsist, 
with equal advantage, independent of religion. For 
moral principles great r^ard is professed ; but articles 
of religious belief are held to be abstract tenets, 
remote from life ; points of mere speculation and 
debate, the influence of which is very inconsiderable 
on the actions o£ men. The general conduct, it is 
contended, will always proceed upon views and prin* 
ciples which have more relation to the present state 
of things; and religious knowledge can therefore 
stand in no necessary connection with their happiness 
aad prosperity. ■ ' How adverse such opinions are, 
both to the profession and practice of reli^gion, is 
abundantly evident. How adverse they are to the 
general welfare and real interests of mankind, I hope 
to make appear to candid minds. 

By the kfUfwle^e qf Ae Lordf in the text, is not 
to be understood the natural knowledge of God 
only. It is plain that the Ptophet speaks of the age 
of the Messiah, when more enlarged discoveries 
isfaoidd be made to mankind of the Divine peribc- 
tions and govemmait, than unassisted reason could 
^ttidn. The knowledge of Ae Lordj therefore, 
comprehends the principles of Christianity, as well 
as of natural religion. In order to discern the im- 
portance of such knowledge to general happiness, we 
^ftttU consider man, L as an individual; IL as a 

idemher of society. 

. ' • ' * 

L CoNSlDEBiNO man as an individual, let ns in-* 
quiffe how &r th^ knowledge of true religion . js 
Important, firsti to his improvement; next, to his 
eonsoltttioti. 

▼OL. 0. u 
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First, With respect to the improvement of man ; 
the advancement of his nature in what is valuable 
and useful, the acquisition of such dispositions and 
habits as fit him for acting his part with propriety on 
this stage, and prepare him for a higher state of ac^* 
tion hereafter^ what benefit does he receive, in these 
respects, from religious knowledge and belief? It is 
obvious, that all increase of knowledge is improve^- 
ment to the understanding. The more that its 
sphere is enlarged, the greater number of objects 
that are submitted to its view, especially when these 
objects are of intrinsic excellence, the more must 
those rational powers, which are the glory of man, 
he in die course of attaining their proper strength 
and maturity. But were the knowledge of religion 
merely speculative, though the speculation must be 
admitted to be noble, yet less <;ould be said of its 
importance. We recommend it to mankind, as 
forming the heart, and directing the life* Those 
pure and exalted conceptions which the Cbristiaft 
religion has taught us to entertain of the Deity, :a» 
the uni^'ersal Fatlier and righteous Governour of the 
universe, the standard of unspotted perfection^ 
and the Author qf every good and perfect giftj con- 
ducting his whole administration with an eternal- 
regard to order, virtue, and truth ; ever favouring 
the cause, and supporting the interests^ of righteous 
men; and applying in thi^ direction, the whole 
might of omnipotence, and the whole council of un- 
€tTmg wisdom, from the beginning to the end of 
tliiq^ } such conceptions both kindle devotion^^^aoid 
strengthen virtue. They give fortitude to the mind 
in the practice of righteousness, and establish tbo 
persuasion of its being our highest interest. ^ 
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All the doctrities peculiar to the Gospel are great 
improvements on what the light of nature had imper- 
fectly suggested. A high dispensation of Providence 
is made known, particularly suited to the exigencies of 
man j calculated for recovering him from that cor- 
rupted state into which experience bears witness 
thtt he is fallen, and for restoring him to integrity, 
and favour with his Creator. The method of carry- 
ing on this great plan is such as gives us t!ie most 
striking views of the importance of righteousness or 
virtue, and Of the high account in which it stands 
with God. The Son of God appeared on the earth, 
and suffered as a propitiation for the sins of tb.0 
world, with this express intention, that he might 
bm^ in eoerlasting righteousness; that he might 
purge our consciences jrcm dead works to serve the 
Uving God} that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity and purify unto himself a pecuUtr people 
zealous of good works. Such a merciful interposition 
of the Creator of the world, while it illustriously 
displays his goodness, and signalizes his concern for 
the moral interests of mankind, affords us at the 
same tisie the most satisfying ground of confidence 
aitd tnisL It offers an object to the mind on which 
it can lay hold for the security of its future hopes j 
when, with a certainty far beyond what any abstract 
argument could 3rield, it appeals to a distinguished 
£lct; and is enabled to say. He that spared not his 
wm SoHj but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not mth Mm also freely give us all things ?* 

While the Divine government is thus placed in ^ 
Jight the most amiable, and most encouraging p 

i' ' 

* Ronu viii* S2. 
H 2 
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every virtuous mind, thefe is, at the same time, some- 
thing extremely awful and solemn in th^ whole doc- 
trine of redemption. It is calculated to strike tibe 
mind with reverence for the Divine administratioDL 
It points at some deep mdignity in sin, at some dread- 
ful consequences flowing from guilt, unknown in their 
ca^uses and in their whole effects to us, which mov^ 
the Sovereign of the world to depart from the ordi- 
nary course of Providence, and to bring about the 
restoration of his fallen creatures by a method so 
astonishing. Mankind are hereby awakened to the 
most serious reflections. Such views are opened of 
the sanctity of the Divine laws, of the strictness; of 
the Divine justice, of the importance of the- part 
which is assigned them to act, as serve to prevent 
their trifling with human life, and add dignity and 
solemnity to virtue. These great pu^oses are fsri 
ther carried on, by the disGoveiy which is made bf^ 
the fixed connection in which this life stands with a 
future eternal state. We are represented asr^ovM^ 
fioWj what Wis are to reap hereafter ; undergoing a 
course of probation and trial, which according as it 
terminates in our improvement^ or leaves m unre- 
formed and corrupted, ^ill dismiss us to lastiiag 
abodes, either of puiiishment or reward. Sucfc m 
diiscover}' rises far above the dubious conjectures^* 
and uncertain reasonings; which mere natural li^bt 
suggests concerning the future condition of mankind; 
Here we find, what alone can produce any oMfisider^ 
able influence on practice, explicit pramise aiid 
threatening; an iauthoritative section given to a 
law, the Governour and Judge revealed ; and aU< ihe^ 
motives which can operate on hope and fear, brought 
home to the heart, with, Tkus mth the Lord of Hosts* 
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In a word, a great and magnificent plan of Divine 
administration is opened to us in the Gospel of Christ; 
ajid nothing is omitted, that can impress mankind 
urith the persuasion of their being all, in the strictest 
senses subjects of the moral government of God. 

Though the bounds of this Discourse allow us to 
take only an imperfect view of the principles of Chris- 
tian doctrine, yet the hints which have been given 
Jgy a si^flSeient foundation for appealing to every 
infipartial mind, whether the knowledge and belief of 
such principles be not intimately connected with the 
improvement, and, by consequence, with the happi- 
ness of man ? . 1 reasbn now with such as admit, that 
rvjijrtue is the great source both of improvement and 
bappiiiess.\ Let them lay what stress^ they please 
upon the autljiority of cpnscience,^ and upon the force 
and evidence of its dictates j can they refuse to allow 
tha,t the natural tendency of the principles which! 
have mentioned^ is to support those dictates, and to^ 
confirm that authority ; to excite,^ on various^ bcea- 
sion^, the most useful sentiments y to provide addi- 
tioi\al restraints from vice, and additional motives to 
every virtue ? Who dares pronounce, that there is 
:i^0 case in which conscience stands in need of such 
assistance to direct, where there is so much uncer- 
tointy and darkness j and to prompt, where there is 
so much feebleness and irresolution, and such a fatal 
proneness to vice and folly ? 

But how good soever the tendency of religious 
principle? may be, some will still call in qiaestion 
tb^ir actual significancy, and influence on life. This 
fa^ndency is by various (pauses defeated. Between the 
belief of religious principles and a correspondent 

H 3 
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practice, it will be alleged that frequent experience 
shews there is no necessary connection ; and that 
therefore the propagation of the one, cannot give us 
any assurance of proportionable improvements follow- 
ing in the other. — This, in part, is granted to be 
true ; as we admit that religious knowledge and belief 
are susceptible of various degrees, before they arrive 
at that real Christian faith which the Scripture repre** 
sents ?L% purifying the heart. But though the connec* 
tion between principle and practice be not necessary 
and invariable, it will not, I suppose, be denied, that 
there is some connection. Here then one avenue 
to the heart is opened. If the tendency of Religious 
Knowledge be good, wisdom must direct, and duty 
oblige us to cultivate it For tendency will, at least 
in some cases, rise into effect ; and, probably, in more 
cases than are known and observed by the world. 
Besides the distinguished examples of true religion 
and virtue, which have, more or less, adorned every 
age of the Christian sera, what numbers may there be 
in the more silent and private scenes of life, over- 
looked by superficial observers of mankind, on whose 
hearts and lives religious principles have the most 
happy influence ? Even on loose and giddy minds, 
where they are far from accomplishing their ftitl 
effect, their influence is, frequently not altogether 
lost. Impressions of religion often check vice in its 
career. They prevent it from proceeding its utmost 
length ; and though they do not entirely reform the 
offender, they serve to maintain order in society. 
Persons who are now bad, might probably have been 
worse without them, and the world have suflferedm<H*e 
from unrestrained licentiousness. They often sow 
latent seeds of goodness in thct heart, which proper 
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circumstances and occasionMfterwards ripen ; though 
the reformation of the ofFendep may not be so con- 
spicuous as his f(»rmer enor-mities have been. From 
the native tendency of religious belief, there is reason 
to conclude, that those good effects of it are not so 
rare as some would represent- them. By it? nature 
and tendency, we can better judge of its eflfects, than 
by observations drawn from a^ supposed experience, 
Xirhich often is narrow in its compass^, and^ fallacious 
in its conclusions. 

The actual influence of principle and bdief of 
mankind admits of clear illustration from uncontested 
matter of fact. They who hold the good effects of* 
Christian principles to be so inconsiderable,* as to Ten- 
der the propagation of them of small importance, wffl 
be at no loss to give us instances of corruptprinciples of 
belief having had the most powerful influence on the* 
world. Loud complaints we hear from this qiiarter 
of the direful effects which superstition and enthu- 
siasm have produced ; of their having poisoned the 
tempers, and transformed the manners of men ; of 
their having overcome the strongest restraints of 
law, of reason, and humanity* Is this then the case, 
that all principles, except good ones, are of such 
mighty energy ? Strange ! that false religion should 
be able to do so much, and true religion so little; 
that belief so powerful in the one case, should be so 
impotent in the other. — No impartial inquirer, 
Burely, can entertain this opinion. The whole his^ 
tory of mankind shows that their religious tenets and 
principles, of whatever nature they be, are of great 
inihienoe in forming their character, and directing 
their c^iduct. The mischief which false principles 
^ave done^ aflfoxda a; good argument to guard care- 

H 4 
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fuUy against error ; but as it is a proof of what be^ 
lief can do» it gives ground to hope the more irom 
it, when righdy directed. The same torrait whtcli, 
when it is put out of its natural course, ov^owst 
imd lays waste a country, adorns and enriches it, 
when running in its proper channel. If it be 
alleged that superstition is likely to be more powei^ 
fill in its effects than truth, because it agrees better 
with the follies and corruptions of the world, we may 
oj^ose to this, on the other hand, that truth has th^ 
Divine blessing and the countenance of Heaven on 
its side. Let us 'always hope well of a cause that is 
good in itself, and beneficial to mankind. Truth 
is mighty, and will prevail. Let us spread the in^ 
corruptible seed as widely as we can, and trust in 
God that he will give the increase. — Having tb»s 
j&xQwn the importance of Rdigious Knowledge to 
.mankind in the way of improvement, let us, . 

. In the second place, Consider it in the light of 
•consolation; as bringing aid and relief to us aoiidst 
the distresses of life. Here religion incontestibly 
triumphs ; and its happy effects in this respect iur- 
Diish a strong argument to every benevolent- mipd 
for wishing them to be farther diffused throughout 
the world. For without the belief and hope afforded 
t)y djivine Revelation, the circumstances of man are 
extremely forlorn, He finds himself placed here as 
^ stranger in a vast universe, where the powers and 
pperatipns of Nature are very imperfectly, known ; 
where both the beginnings and the> issues of things 
.^.re involved in mysteirious darkness; whei^e he is 
.una)>le ^ discover, with j, an jT certainly,; wh^ce he 
sprung, or for what purpose he was. brought. into this 
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«ta;te of elcistence ; whether he be subjected to the 
government of a mild, or ofa wrathful ruler; what 
ironstmction he is to put on many of the dispensations 
of his providence ; and what his fate is to be when 
jie departs hence. What a disconsolate situation to 
ft serious enquiring mind ! The greater degree of 
virtue it possesses, its sensibility is likely to be the 
more oppre^^d by this burden of labouring thought, 
^yen though it were in one's power to banish all un- 
easy: thought, and to fill up the hours of life with 
perpetual amusement, life so filled lip would, upon 
reflation, appear poor and trivial. But these are 
imr from being the terms upon which man is brought 
into ^is world. He is conscious, that his being is 
frail and feeble ; he sees himself beset with various 
dangers $ and is exposed to many a melancholy ap- 
prehension, from the evils which he may have to 
encounter, before he arrives at the close of life. In 
this distressed condition, to reveal to him such dis- 
coveries of the Supreme Being, as the Christian reli- 
gion affi>rds, is to reveal to him a Father and a 
.Friend ; is to let in a ray of the most cheering light 
upon the darkness of the human estate. He who 
iWas before a destitute orphan, wandering in the in- 
hospitable desert, has now gained a shelter from the 
bitter and inclement blast. He now knows to whom 
.U^ pray, and in whom to trust ; where to unbosom 
his sorrows, and from what hand to look for relief; ^ 
It is certain that when the heart bleeds from some 
.wound of recent misfortune nothing is of equal ^- 
cacy with religious comfort. It is of power to en- 
.iig^en the darkest hour, and to assuage the severest 
: woe, by the belief of divine favour, and the proq)e<^t 
^of a blessed immortality. In such hopes the mind 
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expatiates with joy j and when bereaved of its earthly 
friends, solaces itself with the thought of one Friend^ 
who will never forsake it. Refined reasonings con- 
cerning the nature of the human condition, and the 
improvement which philosophy teaches us to make 
of every event, may entertain the mind when it is at 
ease; may perhaps contribute to soothe it when 
slightly touched with sorrow. But when it is torn 
with any sore distress they are cold and feeble, com- 
pared with a direct promise from the word of Godu 
This is an anchor to the soul both sure and ste^fwt. 
This has given consolation and refuge to many a vir- 
tuous heart, at a time when the most cogent reason^ 
ings would have proved utterly unavailing. 

Upon the approach of death, especially when, if a 
man thinks at all, his anxiety about his future inter* 
ests must naturally increase, the power of religious 
consolation is sensibly felt. Then appears in the 
most striking light, the high value of the discoverieis 
made by the Gospel ; not only life and immortality 
revealed, but a Mediator with God discovered; 
mercy proclaimed, through him, to the frailties of 
the penitent and the humble ; and his presence pro- 
mised to be with them when they are passing through 
the valley of the shadow of deaths in order to bring 
them safe into unseen habitations of rest and joy. 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with com- 
fort and peace. But in this severe and trying period^ 
this labouring hour of nature, how shall the un- 
happy man support himself^ who knows not, or be- 
lieves not, the> discovieries of religion? Secretly 
conscious to himself that he has i:K)t acted his part as 
he ought to have done, the sins of his past life arise 
before him in sad remembrance. He wishes to exist 
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after death, and yet dreads that existence* The 
Gotrernour of the world is unknown. He cannot 
tdl whether every endeavour to obtain his mercy 
may not be vain. All is awful obscurity around 
him } and in the midst of endless doubts and per- 
plexities, the trembling, reluctant soul is forced away 
from the body. As the misfortunes of life must, to 
such a man, have been most oppressive, so its end is 
bitter. His sun sets in a dark cloud ; and the* night 
of death closes over his head, full of misery. — Hav- 
ing now shown how important the Knowledge of the 
Lard is, both to the improvement and the consolation 
of man, considered as an individual, I am next to 
show, 

U. How important this Knowledge is to him as a 
member of society. This branch of the subject is in 
part anticipated by what has been said. For all the 
improvement which man receives as an individual, 
redounds to the benefit of the public. Society reaps 
the fruit of the virtues of all the members who com*' 
pose it ; and in proportion as each, apart, is made 
better, the whole must flourish. 

But, besides this effect. Religious Knowledge has 
a direct tendency to improve the social intercourse of 
men, and to assist them^in co-operating for common 
good. It is the great instrument of civilizing the 
multitude, and forming them to union. It tames the 
fierceness of their passions, and softens the rudeness 
of their manners. There is much reason to doubt 
whether any regular society ever subsisted, or could 
subsist, in the world destitute of all religious ideas 
and principles. Hiey who» in early times, attempted 
to bring tiie wandering and sc»tt6red tribes of men 
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frota the woods, and to unite them in cities and com- 
munities, always found it necessary to begin wijtji 
some institution of religion. The wisest legialatoi^ 
of old, through the whole progress of their systeag^s 
of government, considered religion as. e^^^Ci^ to 
civil polity. If even those imperfect forms of it, 
loaded with so much superstition and errour, wenp 
important to the welfare of society, ho^v much more 
that reasonable worship of tlie true God, wliich is 
taught by the Gospel ? True religion introduces the 
idea of regular subjection, by accustoming mankind 
to the awe of superiour power in the Deity, joined 
with the veneration of superiour wisdom and goodness. 
It is' by its nature an associating principle;, and 
creates new and sacred bonds of union among men. 
Common assemblies for religious worship^ apd joint 
homage offered up to one God ; the sense of heiiag, 
all dependent on the same protection, and bound to 
duty by the same ties, sharers in the same benefits of 
heaven, and expectants of the same reward, ten^^itp 
awaken the sentiments of friendly relation and to co|i- 
£rm and strengthen our mutual copnection. The 
doctrine of Christianity is most adverse to all, ty- 
ranny and oppression, bnt highly favourable to the 
interest of good government among men. It re- 
presses the spirit of licentiousness and sedition.. It 
inculcates the duty of subordination tojawful si^e- 
Tiours. It requires usfoJearGod, tg fionQurihe 1f^^ 
and not to. meddle with them that are, given to cJumge. 

Religious Knowledge forwards all useful and orq^r 
mental improvements in society- Expisrienc^ ^0!Bn$> 
that in proportion as it diffuses, its %ht» le^ri^qg 
flourishes, and liberal arts are; evil tiy^te^ and .#r 
vanced. Just conceptions of religion promote a fre^ 
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and manly spirit. They lead men to think for them- 
sielves ; to form their principles updii fair enquiry, 
and not to resign their conscience to the dictates of 
men. Hence they naturally inspire aversion to slavery 
of every kind ; and promote a taste for liberty and 
laws. Despotic governments have generally taken 
the firmest root among nations that were blinded by 
Mahometan or Pagan datkness ; where the throne of 
violence has been supported by ignorance and false 
rdigion. In the Christian world, during those cen- 
turies in which gross superstition held its reign undis- 
turbed, oppression and slavery were ifi this train. 
The doud of ignorance sat thick and deep over the 
nations 5 and the world was threatened with a relapse 
into ancient barbarity. As soon as the true KnoW' 
ledge i^ the Lord revived, at the auspicious sera of 
die R^ormation, learning, liberty, and arts, began to 
diine forth with it, and to resume their lustre. 

But the happy influence which religion exerts on 
society, extends much farther than to effects of this 
kind. It is not only subsidiary to the improvement, 
butneeessar^^ to the preservation of society. It is 
the very basis on which it rests. Religious principle 
isf iwhskt gives niefi the surest hold of one another. 
That last and greatest pledge of veracity, an oath, 
without which no society could subsist, derives ifcf 
wl^le authority firom an established reverence of God 
U^}ikh6m it is a solemn appe&l. Banish religious 
principle, and you loosen all the bonds which con- 
udet mankind together ; yoii shake the fundamental 
piUar of mutual confidence and trust ; you render the 
security arising from laws, in a ^reat measure, vtoM 
aiHf ineffectual. For human laws and human sanifr- 
i^om cafnaot extend tb^ numberless cas<^s, in wh1<ih^ 

12 
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the safety of mankind is deeply concerned. They 
would prove very feeble instruments of order and 
peace, if there were no checks upon the conduct of 
men from the sense of Divine legislation ; if no belief 
of future rewards and punishments were to overawe 
conscience, and to supply the defects of human 
government. 

Indeed, the belief of religion is of such importance 
to public welfare, that the most expressive descrip- 
tion we could give of a society of men in the utmost 
disorder, would be to say that there was no fear of 
God, left among them. Imagination would imme- 
diately conceive them as abandoned to rapine ^nd 
and violence, to perfidy and treachery ; as deceiving 
and deceived ; oppressing and oppressed ; consumed 
by intestine broils, and ripe for becoming a prey to 
the first invader. On the other hand, in order to 
form the idea of a society flourishing in its highest 
glory, we need only conceive the belief of Christian 
principle exerting its full influence on the hearts and 
lives of all the members. Instantly, the most amiable 
scene would open to our view. We should see the 
causes of public disunion removed when men were 
animated with that noble spirit of love and charity 
which our religion breathes, and formed to the pur- 
suit of those higher interests, which give no occasion 
to competition and jealousy. We should see families 
neighbourhoods, and communities, living in unbroken 
amity, and pursuing, with one heart and mind, the 
common interests ; sobriety of manners, and simpli- 
city of life, restored ; virtuous industry carrying on 
its useful labours, and cheerful contentment every« 
where reigning. Politicians may lay down what 
plans they please for advancing public prosperity ^ 
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imU in truth, it is the prevalency of such priuctples 
of religion and virtue which forms the strength and 
glory of a nation. Where these are totally wanting, 
no measures contrived by human wisdom can supply 
the defect. In proportion as they prevail, they raise 
the state of society from that sad degeneracy into 
which it is at present sunk, and carry it forward, 
under the blessing of heaven, towards that happy 
period, when nations shall not lift up their sward 
i^gainst nation, nor learn war any more. 

Jn order to prove the importance of Religious 
Knowledge to the interest of society, one consider- 
ation niore, deserving particular attention, remains 
to be mentioned. It is, that if good sense be not 
tM)wn in the field, tares will infallibly spring up. 
The propension towards religion is strong in the 
ht»nan heart. There is a natural preparation 
in our minds for receiving some impressions of 
supernatural belief. Upon these among ignorant 
and uncultivated men, superstition or enthuriasnti 
never fail to. graft themselves. Into what mon- 
strous forms these have shot forth, and what varioi^s 
mischiefs they have produced to society^ is too well 
Imown* Nor is this the whole of the danger* 
Designing men are always ready to take advantage 
of this popular weakness, and to direct the supeN 
dlltipus bias of the multitude to their own a.mbitious 
Md interested ends; Superstition, in itself a for* 
ipidable evil, threatens consequences i^l more for- 
midable when it is rendered tibte tool of design and 
ic^fL . Hence arises one of the most powerful argu- 
fOeQts for propagating with zeal, as far as our 
f ftfluence can extend, the pure and undefiled doc* 
|^ine» of ihe Gospel of Christ ; in miAt thikt ju^ 
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and rational principles of religion may fill up that 
room in the minds of men, which dangerous fanati- 
cism will otherwise usurp. 

This consideration alone is sufficient to show the 
high utility of the design undertaken by the Society 
for propagating Christian Knowledge. With great 
propriety, they have bestowed their chief attention 
on a remote quarter of our country, where, from a 
variety of causes, ignorance and superstition bad 
gained more ground, than in any other comer of! 
the land ; where the inhabitants by their local situa- 
tion were more imperfectly supplied with the means 
of proper education and instruction ; and at the 
same time exposed to the seductions of such as 
scfught to pervert them from the truth. The laud- 
able endeavours of this Society in diffusing religious 
and useful knowledge through this part of the coun- 
try, have already been crowned with much success ; 
and more is still to be expected from the continuance 
of their pious and well-directed attention. 

With such good designs, it becomes all to co- 
operate, who are lovers of mankind. Thus shall 
they ehow their just sense of the value of that bless- 
ing which they enjoy in the knowledge of the Gos^l 
of Christ; and their gratitude to Heaven f or <!ton- 
ferring it upon them. Thus shall they make the 
blessings of those who are now ready to perish 
through lack qfknawledge, descend upon their hes^s. 
Thus shall they contribute their ei^deavoiirs for bring- 
ing forward that happy period^' foretold by fineient 
prophecy ; when there shiUl be om Lord wet aU^tike 
earthj and his name one} when tibat name shall be 
great Jrom the rismg to the setHngsun^ when f^^ 
shoM be^^noMng to hurt cr destroy m aU 0ie h^hf 
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mountain of God ; but jvdgment shall dwell in the 
mldemesSj and righteotisness remain in the fruitfid 
Jield ; the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose : 
and the earth shall he full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters ewer the sea.^ 

* Zech. xiv.9. Malachii i. 11. Isaiah, xxxii. 16. — xxxv. 1. 
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SERMON XXXI. 
On the True Honour erf Man. 

Proverbs, iv. 8. 

Ejcaltlier, and she shaU promote thee ; she shall bring 
thee to honour. 

^IPHE love of honour is one of the strongest pas- 
sions in the human heart. It shows itself in our 
earliest years ; and is coeval with the first exertions 
of reason. It accompanies us through all the stages 
of subsequent life ; and in private stations discovers 
itself no less than in the higher ranks of society. 
In their ideas of what constitutes honour, men 
greatly vary, and often grossly err. But of some- 
what which they conceive to form pre-eminence and 
distinction, all are desirous. All wish, by some 
means or other, to acquire respect from those among 
whom they live; and to contempt and disgrace, 
none are insensible. 

Among the advantages which attend religion 
and virtue, the h6nour which they confer on man 
is frequently mentioned in Scripture as one of 
the most considerable. Wisdom is the principal 
thing, says Solomon, in the passage where the text 
lies, therefore get wisdom ; and with all thy getting^ 
get understanding. Exalt her, and she shall pro^ 
mote thee; she shall bring thee to honour, when 
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thou dost embrace her. She shall give to thine head 
an ornament of grace ; a crown of glory sJiall she 
deliver to thee. It is evident that throughout all the 
sacred writings, and particularly in the book of Pro- 
verbs, by wisdom is to be understood a principle of 
religion producing virtuous conduct. The fear of 
the Lord is said to be the beginning of wisdom : And 
by this fear of the Lord men are said to depart f^om 
evil; to walk in the way of good men^ and to keep the 
path of the righteom. * Man is then regulated by 
the wisdom which is from abovcy when he is formed 
by piety to the duties of virtue and morality ; and 
of the wisdom which produces this effect, it is 
asserted in the text, that it bringeth us to honour. 

On this recommendation of religion it is the more 
necessary to fix onr attention, because it is often re- 
fused to it By men of the world. Their notions of 
honour are apt to run in a very different channel. 
Wherever religion is mentioned, they connect it with 
ideas of melancholy and dejection, or of mean and 
feeble spirits. They perhaps admit that it may be 
useful to the multitude, as a principle of restraint 
from disorders and crimes ; and that to persons of a 
peculiar turn of mind it may afford consolation under 
the distresses of life : but from the active scenes of 
the world, and from those vigorous exertions which 
display to advantage the human abilities, they incline 
totally to exclude it. It may soothe the timid or the 
sad : but they consider it as having no connection 
with what is proper to raise men to honour and dis- 
tinction. I shall now endeavour to remove this re- 
proach from religion; and to show that in every 

* Prov. ii. 20. 
I 2 
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situation in human life, even in the highest stations^ 
it forms the honour, as well as the happiness of man. 
But first, let us be careful to ascertain what true 
religion is. I admit that there is a certain spedes of 
religion, (if wecan give it that name,) which has no 
claim to such high distinction; when it is placed 
wholly in speculation and belief, in the regularity 
of external homji^e, or in fiery zeal about contested 
opinions. From a superstition inherent in the human 
mind, the religion of the multitude has always been 
tinctured with too much of this spirit They serve 
God as they would serve a proud master, who may 
be flattered by their prostrations, appeased by their 
gifts, and gained by loud protestations of attachment 
to his interest, and of enmity to all whom they sup- 
pose to be his foes. But this is not that msdom to 
which Solomon ascribes in the Text, such high pre- 
rogatives. It is not the religion which we preach, 
nor the religion of Christ. That religion consists in 
the love of God and the love of man, grounded <m 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Redeemer of 
the world, the Intercessor for the penitent, and the 
patron of the virtuous ; through, whom we enjoy 
comfortable access to the Sovereign of the universe 
in the acts of worship and devotion. It consists in 
justice, humanity, and mercy ; in a fair and candid 
mind, a generous and ' affectionate heart; accom« 
panied with temperance, self-government, and a per- 
petual regard, in all our ajqtions, to conscience and 
to the law of God. A religioHs, and a thoroughly vir- 
tuous character, therefore, I consider as tlie same* 

By the true honour of man is to be understood, 
not what merely commands external respect, but 
what commands the respect of the heart j what raises 
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one to acknowledged eminence above others of the 
same species ; what always creates esteem, and in its 
highest degree produces veneration. The question 
now before us is, From what cause this eminence 
arises ? By what means is it to be attained ? 

I SAY, first, from riches it does not arise. These, 
we all know, may belong to the vilest of mankind. 
Providence has scattered them among the crowd with 
an undistinguishing hand, as of purpose to show of 
what small account they are in the sight of Grod. 
Experience every day proves that the possession of 
them is consistent with the most general contempt. 
On this point therefore I conceive it not necessary 
to insist any longer. 

Neither does the honour of man arise from mere 
dignity of rank or office. Were such distinctions 
always, or even generally, obtained in consequence 
of uncommon merit, they would indeed confer 
honour on the character. But, in the present state 
of society, it is too well known that this is not the 
case. They are often the consequence of birth alone. 
They are sometimes the fruit of mere dependence 
and assiduity. They may be the recompence of 
flattery, versatility, and intrigue ; and so be cour 
joined with meanness and baseness of characten To 
persons graced with noble birth, or placed in high 
sta4;ions, much external honour is due. This is what 
the subordination of society necessarily requires; 
and what every good member of it will cheerfully 
yield. But how often has it happened that such 
persons, when extetnally respected, are, nevertheless, 
despised by men in their hearts j nay, sometime* 

I 3 
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execrated by the public ? Their elevation, if they 
have been unworthy of it, is so far from procuring 
them true honour, that it only renders their insigni- 
ficance, perhaps their infamy, more conspicuous. 
By drawing attention to their conduct, it discovers 
in the most glaring light how little they deserve the 
station which they possess* 

I MUST next observe, that the proper honour of 
man arises not from some of those splendid actions 
and abih'ties which excite high admiration* Courage 
and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a . man famous, 
without rendering his character truly honourable. 
To many brave men, to many heroes renowned in 
story, we look up with wonder. Their exploits are 
recorded. Their praises are sung. They stand as 
on an eminence, above the rest of mankind. Their 
eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect. 
Something more is wanted for that purpose, than 
the conquering arm and the intrepid mind. The 
laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyed in 
blood, and bedewed with the tears of the widow and 
the orphan. But if they have been stained by rapine 
and inhumanity ; if sordid avarice has marked his 
character, or low and gross sensuality has degraded 
his life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. What 
at a distance, or on a superficial view we admire, 
becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it 
more closely. It is like the colossal statue, whose 
immense size struck the spectator afar ofi^ with aston- 
ishment ; but when nearly viewed, it appears dispro^ 
portioned, unshapely, and rude. 
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Observations of the same kind niay be applied to 
all the reputation derived from civil accomplisluneats ;, 
from the refined politics of the Statesman ; or the 
literary eflforts of genius and erudition. These 
bestow, and, within certain bounds, ought to bestow, 
eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which in themselves are shining, and whidi 
become highly valuable, when employed in advanc- 
ing the good of mankind. Hence, they frequently 
give rise to fame. But a distinction is to be made 
between fame and true honour. The former is a 
loud and noisy applause ; the latter, a more silent 
and internal homage. Fame floats on the breath, of 
the multitude ; Honour rests on the judgment of the 
thinking. Fame may give praise while it withholds 
esteem ;. True honour implies esteem mingled with 
respect. The one regards particular distinguished 
talents ; the other looks up to the whole character* 
Hence the statesman, the orator, or the poet, may 
be famous ; while yet the man himself is far from 
being honoured. We envy his abilities. We wish 
to rival them. But we would not choose to be classed 
with him who possessed them. Instances of this sort 
are too often found in every record of ancient oir 
modern history. 

From all this it follows, that, in order to discern 
where man's true honour lies, we must look, not to 
any adventitious circumstance <rf' fortune ; not to any 
single sparkling quality ; but to the whole of what 
forms a man; what entitles him, as such, to rank 
high among that class of beings to which he belongs ; 
in a word, we must look to the mind and the soul.* — 
A mind superiour to fear, to selfish interest and 

I 4 
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corruption; a mind governed by the principles of 
uniform rectitude and integrity ; the same in pro^i- 
perity arid adversity ; which no bribe can seduce, ot 
terror overawe ; neither by pleasure melted into ef- 
feminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection ; such 
is the mind which forms the distinction and eminence 
of men. One, who in no situation of life is either 
ashamed or afraid of discharging his duty, and actirig 
his proper part with firmness and constancy ; true to 
the God whom he worships, sknd true to the faith in 
which he professes to believe ; full of affection to his 
brethren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, gene-» 
rous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the 
unfortunate ; self-denying to little private interests 
and pleasures ; but zealous for public interests 
and happiness ; magnanimous, without being proud ; 
humble, without being mean ; just, without being 
harsh j simple in his manners, but manly in his feel- 
ings ; on whose word you can entirely rely ; whose 
countenance never deceives you ; whose professions 
of kindness are the effusions of his heart ; one, in 
fiiie, whom, independent of any views of advantage, 
you Would choose for a superiour, could trust in as a 

friend, and could love as a brother : This is the 

man, whom in your heart above all others, you do, 
you must, honour. 

SudH a character, imperfectly as it has now been 
drawn, all must acknowledge to be formed solely by 
the influence of steady religion and virtue. It is the 
effect of principles which, operating on conscience, 
determine it uniformly to pursue whatsoever things 
a^ true^ "whatsoever things are Jtonesty whatsoffvet 
things are just J "txlhatsoeocr things are purey whatsoever 
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Aings are kn^hfi whatsoever things are of good report, 
^ there be any virtue j and if there be any Upraise. 
Bj those meansy msdom, as the text asserts, bring- 
etb us to honour. 

. In confirmation of this doctrine it is to be observed, 
jl;hat the honour which man acquires by religion and 
virtcie is iftore independent and more complete, than 
what can be acquired by any other means. It is in* 
dependent of any thing foreign or external. It is 
not partial, but entire respect which it procures; 
Wherever fortune is concerned, it is the station or 
rank which commands our deference. Where some 
shining quality attracts admiration, it is only to a part 
of the character that we pay homage. But when a 
person is distinguished for eminent worth and good** 
ness, it is the man, the whole man whom we respect. 
The honour which he possesses is intrinsic. Place 
him in any situation of life, even an obscure one ; 
let room only be given for his virtues to come forth 
^[)d show themselves, and you will revere him as a 
private citizen y or as the father of a family. If in 
higher life he appear more illustrious, this is not 
owiiig merely to the respect created by rank. It is, 
because there a nobler sphere of action is opened to 
him i because his virtues are brought forth into more 
extended exertion ; and placed in such conspicuous 
view, that he appears to grace and adorn tibe station 
which he fills. Even in the silence of* retirement, or 
|0 the retreat of old age, such a man sinks not into 
forgotten obscurity j his remembered virtues continue 
to be honoured, when their active exertions are over; 
and to the last stage of life he is followed by public 

* Philip, iv, 8. 
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esteem and respect. Whereas, if genuine wortlrbe 
wanting, the applause which may have attended a 
man for a while, by degrees dies away. Though for 
a part of his life, he had dazzled the world, this was 
owing to his deficiency in the essential qualities 
^ having not been suspected. As soon as the impos- 
ture is discovered, the falling star sinks in darkness. 
— There is, therefore, a standard of independent, 
intrinsic worth, to which we must bring in the end 
whatever claims to be honourable among men. By 
this we must measure it ; and it will always be found, 
that nothing but what is essential to man has power 
to command the respect of man's heart. 

It is to be farther observed, that the universal 
consent of mankind in honouring real virtue, is suf- 
ficient to show what the genuine sense of human 
nature is on this subject. All other claims of ho- 
nour are ambulatory and changeable. The degrees 
of respect paid to external stations vary with forms 
of government, and fashions of the times. Qua- 
lities which in one country are highly honoured, 
in another are lightly esteemed. Nay, what in some 
regions of the earth distinguishes a man above 
others, might elsewhere expose him to contempt or 
ridicule. But where was ever the nation on the 
face of the globe who did not honour unblemished 
worth, unaffected piety, stedfast, humane, and 
regular virtue? To whom were altars erected in 
the Heathen world, but to those whom their merits 
and heroic labours, by their invention of useful 
arts, or by some signal acts of beneficence to their 
country, or to mankind, were found worthy, in theit 
opinion, to be transferred from among men, and 
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added to the number of the gods? — Even the 
counterfeited appearances of virtue, which are so 
often found in the world, are testimonies to its 
prailse. The hypocrite knows that, without assuming 
the garb of virtue, every other advantage he can 
possess, is insufficient to procure him esteem. In* 
terference of interest, or perversity of disposition, 
may occasionally lead individuals to oppose, even to 
hate, the upright and the good. But however the 
characters of such persons may be mistaken or mis^ 
represented, yet, as far as they are acknowledged to 
be virtuous, the profligate dare not traduce them. 
Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every 
heart throughout the world. It is a language which 
is understood by all. In every region, every clime, 
the homage paid to it is the same. In no one sen-t 
timent were ever mankind more generally agreed. 

Finally, the honour acquired by religion and 
virtue is honour divine and immortal. It is honour, 
not in the estimation of men only, but in the sight 
of God; whose judgment is the standard of truth 
and right; whose approbation confers a crotsm of 
glory thatfadeth not wway. All the honour we cui 
gain among men is limited and confined. Its circle . 
is narrow. Its duration is short and transitory* 
But the honour, which is founded on true goodness, 
accompanies us through the whole progress of our 
existence. It enters with man into a future state ; 
and continues to brighten throughout eternal ages. 
What procured him respect on earth, shall render 
faim^ estimable among the great assembly of angels 
and sipirits of just men made perfect; where, we are 
assured, they who have been eminent in righteous- 
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ness shall shine as tlie brightness qftheJimiamenU and 
as the stars for ever and ever.* — Earthly honours 
are both short-lived in their continuance, and, while 
they last, tarnished with spots and stains. On some 
quarter or other, their brightness is obscured ; their 
exaltation is humbled. But the honour which pro* 
ceeds from God, and virtue, is unmixed and pure. 
It is a lusixe which is derived from heaven ; and is 
likened in Scripture, to the light of the morning 
Kjohen the sun riseih, even a morning mthout cUmds ; 
to the light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. t Whereas the honours which the world 
confers, resemble the feeble and twinkling flame of 
a taper ; which is often clouded by the smoke it 
sends forth ; is always wasting, and soon dies totally 
away. 

Let him, therefore, who retains any sense of hu- 
man dignity ; who feels within him that desire of 
honour which is congenial to man, aspire to the 
gratification of this passion by methods which are 
worthy of his nature. Let him not rest on any of 
those external distinctions which vanity has con- 
trived to introduce. These can procure him no 
more than the semblance of respect. Let him not 
be flattered by the applause which some occasional 
display of abilities may have gained him. That api- 
plause may be mingled with contempt. Let him 
look to what will dignify his character as a mam 
Let him cultivate those moral qualities which all 
men in their hearts respect. Wisdom shall tihien 
give to his head an ornament of grace, a cr&wn of, 

* Danieli xii. S. f 2 Sam. xxiii. 4, ; Prov. iv. 16. 
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glory shall she deliver to him. This is an honour to 
which all may aspire. It is a prize, for which &v^ 
oii«, whether of high or low rank, may contend. 
It is always in his power so to distinguish himself by 
worthy and virtuous condiict» as to aHnmand the 
respect of those around him ; and what is highest of 
all, to obtain praise and honour from God. 

Let ho one iflaagine liiat in the religious part of 
thi<i character there is any thing whidi cswts over it 
a gloomy shade, or derogates from that esteem 
which men are generally disposed to yield to exem- 
plary virtues. FaUe ideas may be entertained of 
religion ; as false and imperfect eonc^ions of virtue 
have often prevailed in the world. But to true r^ 
ligioB there belongs no sullen gloom ; no melanch<^y 
austerity, tending to withdraw men from human 
society, or to dJmiiiiish the exertions of active virtue. 
On the CQBtrary, the religious principle, rightly un- 
derstioad, not only unites with ail such virtues, but 
supports, fortifies, and con6rms them. It is so far 
from oiKcuring the lustre of a character, that it 
heightens and ennobies it. * It adds to all the moral 
virtues a venerable and authoritative dignity* It 
renders the virtuous character more august. To the 
decorations of a palace it joins the majesty of a 
temple. 

He who divides religion from virtue, understands 
neither the one nor the other. It is the union of 
the two, which consummates the human character 
and state. It is their union which has distinguished 
those great and illustrious men, who have shone 
with so much honour in former ages ; and whose 
memory lives in the remembrance of succeeding 
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generations. It is their union which forms that 
wisdom which is frrnn ahwe ; that wisdom to which 
the text ascribes such high effects ; and to which 
belongs the sublime encomium given of it by an 
author of one of the apocryphal books of Scripture : 
with whose beautiful and emphatical expressions I 
conclude this discourse : The memorial of virtue is 
immortal It is known with Gody and with men. 
When it is present, men take example at it; and 
when it is gone, they desire it: Itweareth acrown, 
and triumpheth for ever ; having gotten the victory , 
striving for undefiled rewards. Wisdom is the breath 
of the ponder of God, and a pure influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almighty. Therefore can no 
defiled thing fall into her. She is the brightness of 
the everlasting light ; the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God ; and the image of his goodness. Re- 
maining in herselfy she maketh all things new; and 
in all ages entering into holy souls ^ she maketh them 
Jriends of God and Prophets : For God loveth none but 
him that dwelleth with Wisdom. She is more beautiful 
than the sun ; and above all the order of the stars. 
Being compared with lights she is found before it. * 

* Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 2, 3 vii. 25, 26, 27i 28, 29. 
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Romans, xii. 15. 

Rejoice with them that do rejoice^ and "weep with them 

that weep. 

'npHE amiable spirit of our holy religion appears 
in nothing more than in the care it hath taken 
to enforce on men the social duties of life. This is 
one of the clearest characteristics of its being a 
religion whose origin is divine : For every doctrine 
which proceeds from the Father of mercies will un- 
doubtedly breathe benevolence and humanity. This 
is the scope of the two exhortations in the text, to 
rejoice with them that rejoice, and to weep with them 
that weep; the one calculated to promote the hap* 
piness, the other to alleviate the borrows, of our 
fellow-creatures; both concurring to form that 
temper which interests us in the concerns of our 
brethren j which disposes us to feel along with them, 
to take part in their joys, and in their sorrows. This 
temper is known by the name of Sensibility ; a word 
which in modern times we hear in the mouth of 
every onej a quality which every one affects to 
possess, in itself a most amiable and worthy dis- 
position of mind, but often mistaken and abused; 
employed as a cover, sometimes to a capricious 
humour, sometimes to selfish passions. I shall en« 
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deavour to explain the nature of true sensibility. I 
shall consider its effects; and, after showing its 
advantages, shall point out the abuses and mistaken 
forms of this virtue. 

The original constitution of our nature with re- 
spect to the mixture of selfish and social affections, 
discovers in this, as in every other part of our frame, 
profound and admirable wisdom. Each individual 
is, by his Creator, committed particularly to himself, 
and his own care. He has it more in his power to 
promote his own welfare than any other person can 
possibly have to promote it. It was therefore fit, it 
was necessary, that in each individual self-love should 
be the strongest, and most actiye, instinct.^ This 
self-love, if he "had been a being who stood solitary 
and alone, might have proved sulKcient for the pur- 
pose bolji of his preservation and his welfare. But 
fiuch is not the situation of man. He is mixed 
among multitudes, of the same nature. In these 
multitudes, ihe self-love of one man, or attention to 
im particular interest, encountering the self-love and 
tfee interests of another, could not but produce 
frequent opposition, and innumerable mischiefs. It 
was necessary, therefore, to provide a counterbalance 
to this part of his nature ; which is accordingly done 
by implanting in him those social and benevolent 
instincts which iesd him in some measure out of him- 
■self, to follow the interest of others. The strength 
of these social instincts is, in general, proportioned 
to their importance in human life. Hence that 
degree of sensibility which prompts us to weep wHk 
ikmn that weep, is stronger than that wtrfch prompfeS 
us to rejmce with ffiem tkat rejoice ; for this reason, 

lO 
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that the unhappy stand more in need of our fellow- 
feeling and assistance than the prosperous. Still, 
however, it was requisite, that in each individual the 
quantity of self-love should remain in a large pro- 
portion, on account of its importance to the preserv- 
ation of his life and well-being. But as the quantity 
requisite for this purpose is not both to ingross his 
attention, and to carry him into criminal excesses, the 
perfection of his nature is measured by the diie 
, counterpoise of those social principles which, temper- 
ing the force of the selfish affection, render man 
equally useful to himself, and to those with whom he 
is joined in society. Hence the use and the value of 
that sensibility of which we now treat. 

That it constitutes an essential part of a religious 
character, there can be no doubt. Not only are the 
words of the Text express to this purpose, but the 
whole New Testament abounds with passages which 
enjoin the cultivation of this disposition. Being all 
one body and members one of another j we are com- 
manded to lo^e our neighbour as ourself; to look 
every man^ not on his own things only, but on those qf 
others also ; to be pitiful^ to be courteous, to he tender- 
. hearted} to bear one another's bur dens^ and so tojiilfil 
the kav qf Christ.* The dispositions opposite to 
sensibility are cruelty, hardness of heart, contracted 
attachment to worldly interests; which every one 
will admit to be directly opposite to the Christian 
character. According to the different degrees of 
constitutional warmth in men's affections, sensibility 

* Luke, X. 87. Philip, ii. 4. 1 Peter, iii. 8. Ephes. iv. 23. 
Galatvi. 2. 

VOL. n. K 
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may, even amoirg the virtuous, ^tevail in AillESrerit 
proportions. F6r all d.erive not from nature tiie 
same happy delicacy, and teni^erness of feelii'ig. 
M^ith some, the heart melts, and relents, in kind 
emotion, ihuch more easily tlian with. others. But 
with every one Who aspires at t!ie cfiaracter of a good 
man, it is neceWfy that the 

ate liispqsitions should be found. There must Be 
liiat withm him which shdlfofm him to feel in some 
degree with the heart of a t)rotiIer ; and when Hie 
beholds others eiyoying 6a^^ or ^ees them sunt 

in sorrow,^ sjdall luring his raectio^ and if 

We may speak so, to sound )l note uriis6n to tfieifs. 
This is to rejoice wiih them tUdt ryotce^ and to "Weip 
mth them that weep. How much this temper belongs 
to tile perfecdon of our hatufb, we lea^^ irom one 



who exhibited that* pierfectlon in Its hij^hest decree. 
tVTien our Lord Jesus, on a dertaih occasion, came 
to the "grave of a beloved fi^iend, and Saw fiis i^fe- 
lations moiirnihg; around It, he^pfesently caii^Kt'tfie 
ithpre^on of their sorroV;.^|'^o^^ spirijtf and 
was troub^d. 'tte kriew tliat he wks albbut' to'rem^^^ 
the cause 6f tlieir di8tt^s^,'by Wcallitig'^^^ 
life; ^et, in the WnSent of'^rief, liis fieah; ivm^ 
pathised ^ith tlieirS j^and, ^i^ptnei* with 9ie wlipni^ 
fHeiids,' Jem wep/. * 

! Let lis rijext' j^rrfceed toionsi^fer'tHfe' eftebt of ibis 
Virtuous sensibility on our ehajracter ^nd our state. 
1 §Fpll cb^i^erj^^ two ^ew^;|^¥i^ue^n^^^^^ 
moraf condiict, Snd its IMueiice 'fin'^^ 
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FiKST, It powerfully influences the proper dis- 
charge of all tbe relative and social duties of life. 
Without some di^chai^e of those duties there could 
be no comfort or security in human society. Men 
would becdme h<mles of savages, perpetually ha- 
rassing one another. In one way or other, therefore, 
the ^reat duties of isocial life must be performed* 
There mit^t be atnong mankind some reciprocal co- 
deration a(nd aid. In this, all consent. But let ns 
observe, that these duties may be performed from 
different principles, arid in different ways. Some- 
times they 'are performed merely from decency and 
regard to character ; sometimes from fear, and even 
fj«)m selfitfhne^, whith obliges men toshowkindnessy 
in order that they may receive returns of it. In 
such cases, the exterior of fair behaviour may be 
preserved. But all will admit, that when from 
(Constraint Only, the offices of seeming kindness are 
performed, little dependence can be placed on them, 
arid little value aUowdd to them. 

By othets, these offices are discharged solely 
horn a^dncipli^ of duty. They are men of cold 
ai^c^tiofis, Arid perhaps of an interested character. 
Biit, overawed by a sense of religion, and convinced 
that they 'are • abound to be beneficent, they -^Ifil 
^e course of relative duties witti regiikr tenor. 
Sufch men vlcV from conscience and princiide. So 
lifer they do well, aiiid ^re worthy of praase. They 
as^t their fri^i^s ; they give to the poor ; they do 
j^ldt3ce to ' all. ^But w*iit ^a idifferent cdmj^exion is 
given to^'thesame actions,- how niuch higher 'flavour 
'do*they4iC€[uire, when they ^flow frofri the sensibility 
^fia^i^ji^ heaart? If one be not-mfoved by irf- 
fection^ even^»appo«ing ito ittfluenced'hy principle. 
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he will go no further than strict principle appears 
to require. He will advance slowly and reluctantly. 
As it is justice, not generosity, which impels him, 
he will often feel as a task what he is required by 
conscience to perform. Whereas to him, who is 
prompted by virtuous sensibility, every office of^ 
beneficence and humanity is a pleasure. He gives, 
assists, and relieves, not merely because he is bound 
to do so, but because it would be painful for him 
to refrain. Hence the smallest benefit he confers 

prises in its value, on account of its carrying the af- 
fection of the giver impressed upon the gift. It 
speaks his heart, and the discovery of the heart is 
very frequently of greater consequence than all that 
liberality can bestow. How often will the affec- 
tionate smile of approbation gladden the humble, 
and raise the dejected? How often will the look 

, of tender sympathy, or the tear that involuntarily 
falls, impart consolation to the unhappy ? By means 
of this correspondence of hearts, all thegreat duties 
which we owe to one another are both performed to 
more advantage, and endeared in the performance. 
From true sensibility flow a thousand good offices, 
apparently small in themselves, but of high import- 
apce to the felicity of others; offices which alto- 
gether escape the observation of the cold and un- 
feeling, who, by the hardness of their faianner, ren- 
der themselves unamiable, even when they mean to 

f do good. How happy then would it be for mankind, 
if this affectionate disposition prevailed moregene- 

. rally in the world ! How much would the sum of 
public virtue and public felicity ' be increased, if 
men were always inclined to rejoice with them that 

. rejaicCi and to weep with them that weep* 

. 12 
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But, besidei^ the effect of such a temper On genera! 
virtue and happiness, let us consider its effect on the 
happiness of him who possesses it, and the various 
pleasures to which it gives him access. If he b6 
master of riches or influence, it affords him th^ 
means of increasing his own enjoyment, by relieving 
the wants, or increasing the comforts, of others. If 
he command not these advantages, yet all the com- 
forts which he sees in the possession of the de- 
serving, become in sonde sort his, by his rejoicing in 
the good which they enjoy. Eyen the face of 
nature yields a satisfaction to him which the insen- 
sible can never know. The profusion of goodness 
which he beholds poured forth on the universe 
dilates his heart with the thought that innumerable 
multitudes around him are blest and* happy. When 
he sees the labours of men appearing to prosper, and 
views a country flourishing in wealth and industry j 
when he beholds the spring coming forth in its , 
beauty, and reviving the decayed face of nature ; or 
in autumn beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and 
the year crowned with all its fruits ; he lifts his 
affections with gratitude to the great Father of all, 
and rejoices in the general felicify and joy. 

• It may indeed be objected, that the same sen- 
sibility lays open the heart to be pierced with many 
-wounds from the distresses which abound in the 
Vorldj exposes us to frequent suffering from the 
participation which it communicates, of th*e sorrowsr, 
^s well as of the joys of friendship. But let it be 
considered, that the tender melancholy of sympathy 
is accompanied with a sensation, which they who 
^ieel it woiild not exchange for the gratifications of 

K 3 
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the selfish. When th^ heart is strongly moved by 
any of the kind affections, even ^h^n it poyrs itself 
forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm 
mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a. joy in, 
the midst of grief. Let it be farther considered, 
that the griefs which sensibility introduce* are 
counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from the 
same source. Sensibility heightens in general the 
human powers, and is connected with a^uteness in 
all our feelings. If it makes us more alive to sowe 
painful sensations, in return it renders the pleasing 
ones more vivid and animated. The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures* They 
are confined to what affects bis own interest. He is 
obliged to repeat the same gratifications till they 
become insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility 
moves in a wider sphere of felicity. His powers are 
much more frequently called forth intp occupations 
of pleasing activity. Numberless occasions open to 
him, of indulging his favourite taste, by conveying 
satisfaction to others. Often it is in his power, in 
pne way or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to 
carry some consolation into the housQ of woe. In 
the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and 
social intercourses of men, the cordiality of his 
affections cheers and gladdens him. Every appear-^ 
ance, every description of innocent happiness, ii 
enjoyed by him. Every native expression of kind*^ 
ness and affection among others is felt by him, even 
though he be not the object of it, Among a c^irql^ 
of friends, enjoying one another, he is a$ h^ppy ias 
the happiest. In a word, he lives in ^ differisnt sort 
of world from what the selfish naan iph^b^ts. He 
possesses a new sens^, whii^h enablec^ hunt io bel}pl4 
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objecis which; the. selfish cannot see. At the same 
time his enjoyments' are not of that kind which 
reriiain me^^ on the surface of the mind, ^theyr 
penetrate the heart. Thejr'ehjarge and elevate, thejr 
re)5ne apd ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions 
of affection, they add the di^nifipd consciousness oiT 
virtjue. lll_ phfldreiii* of Men! Men formted tiy ha-^ 
tui;e ip live and to feel as "brethren ! ttoWrong; 
will ye continue to estrange yourselves from one 
apOtj^er by competitions and jealousies, when iii 
cpr^ial union ye mi*^gKt be so much more bljest? 
I^ow long wilt ye seek your happiness in selfish gra~ 
tificatibhs alone, negVectihg those biirer and iJetter 
sources or jpy. wnicn flow irpm the aneciions and 
theneart? -* ' 

IjAyiNG now explained the nature^ and ^wn t^he 
vaW and high ^^ trii^^ sjen^ife^ pro- 

cee^'to pbihtVoiit some 6^^ forms,^ afii 

abuses of this virtue. — ^^^— In modern times, tlie 
qnief improvement of which we have tot)6sist ii ia 
sense of humanity. This, notwithstancEng tlie selfiB&h- 
ne§s Ihait slill prevails, is' the favourite and disiih- 
gjdishin|[ virtue of the age. On general manners^ 
and on several departments of society^ it'hashkd coii- 
sfderable influenced It bias abated the spirit^ bf per- 
secuUon ; it has even temjiered Ibe horrors of w|ir ; 
apd' man is how more ashamed, than he was iii some 
former ages, of acting as a savage to man. Hencfe^' 
sensi][>ility is become so reputable a quality, that tile 
appearance of it iis frequently assutned when fne 
reafity is wanting, l^ottn^ss of mkhn^rs iamt tiot be 
iiusta]|^n foir'^ue sensibi^^^ ^ensibffit|^ iiid^^ 
to proiduce geiitieneds Jf behaviotfr t ^^htf whe^*micJh' 
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behaviour flows from native affection, it is valuable 
and amiable. But the exterior manner alone may be 
learned in the school of the world ; and often, too 
often, is found to cover much unfeeling hardness of 
heart. Professions of sensibility on every trifling 
occasion, joined with the appearance of excessive 
softness, and a profusion of sentimental language, 
afford always much ground for distrust. They create 
the suspicion of a studied character. Frequently, 
under a negligent and seemingly rough manner, there 
lies a tender and feeling heart. Manliness and sen- 
sibility are so far from being incompatible, that the 
truly brave are for the most part generous and humane; 
while the soft and effeminate are hardly capable of any 
vigorous exertion of affection* 

As sensibility supposes delicacy of feeling with re- 
spect to others, they who affect the highest sensibility 
are apt to carry this delicacy to excess. They are, 
perhaps, not incapable of the warmth of disinterested 
friendship ; but they are become so refined in all their 
sensations ; they entertain such high notions of what 
ought to correspond in the feelings of others to their 
own ; they are so mightily hurt by every thing which 
comes not up to their ideal standard of reciprocal af- 
fection, as to produce disquiet and uneasiness to all 
with whom they are connected. Hence, unjust sus- 
picions of their friends ; hence, groundless upbraid- 
ings and complaints of unkindness ; hence, a prone- 
ness to take violent offence at trifles. In consequence 
of examining their friends with a microscopic eye, 
what to an ordinary observer would riot be unpleasing, 
to them is grating, and disgusting. At the bottom of 
the character of such persons there always lie much 
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pride and attention to themselves. This is indeed a 
false species of sensibility. It is the substitution of a 
capricious and irritable delicacy, in the room of that 
plain and native tenderness of heart, which prompts 
itieu to view others with an indulgent eye, and to 
make great allowances for the imperfections which 
are sometimes adherent to the most amiable qualities. 

There are others who affect not sensibility to this 
extreme, but who found high claims to themselves 
upon the degree of interest which they take in the 
concerns of others. Although their 'sensibility can 
produce no benefit to the person who is its object, 
they always conceive that it entitles themselves to 
some profitable returns. These, often, are persons 
of refined and artful character ; who partly deceive 
jthemselves, and partly employ their sensibility as a 
cover to interest. He who acts from genuine affec- 
tion when he is feeling along with others in their joys 
and sorrows, thinks not of any recompence to which 
this gives him a title. He follows the impulse of his 
heart. He obeys the dictates of his nature ; just as 
the vine by its nature produces fruit, and the foun- 
tain pours forth its streams. Wherever views of 
interest, and prospects of return mingle with the 
feelings of affection, sensibility acts an imperfect 
part, and entitles us to small share of praise. 

But supposing it to be both complete and pure, I 
must caution you against resting the whole merit of 
your character on sensibility alone. It is indeed a 
happy constitution of mind. It fits men for the pro- 
p^T discharge of many duties, and gives, them access 
tto matiy virtuous pleasures. It is requisite for our 
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acceptance either w;jth God or man. j^t the same 
time, if it remain an instinctive feeling alone, it Wl 
form no more than an imperfect cljaracten Cpinpl^tQ 
virtue is of a more exalted arid digni^ed nature. It 
supposes sensibilit}r, gppd temper, and ben^volept 
^ffectipiis; it includes tti^ra as eaijsential p|ixt3 ; out 
it re^acl^e^s farther : It supposes tjiem to be strength- 
ened and confirmed by principle ; it requires them 
to be supported by justice, temperance, fortitude, 
and aU tho^e other virtues which enable us. to act 
with propriety in the trying situations of life. 

It i^ ye^ry pjpssi^lei for a man to possess the l^incl 
ajppectipns iq a ^igh djegree^ while at the same ^n^e 
he i$ carried away by passiop and pleasurei inj^p nii^iiy: 
criminal deed^. Almost every man v^ues h,inas€^^^ 
on possessing virtu^ in one or othei: of its fbrrps, fe 
wishes tp lay claim to spiij^ quality wtjich wiljLre^^^ 
him estimable in feis pwij eye, as well as. iii tt^^ bjt 
the public! iflence it is common for manjr, csgppfJ^r 
ally for those in the higher classes of fife,* to tafie 
much praise to themsetyes op account of th^ir se^si* 
6ility, though it be, in truth, a sensibility of a y^ry 
defeqtive Rind. They relent at the View of ims^^ 
when it is strongly set before tlierR. Often' topi 
afl^cted chiefly by the pb\^ers of descnptipn, ft is al; 
feigned and pictured distress, fflprf tlban a^ rgal 
misery, that they rele^^^^ T^et^^^s^w^ 
upon these occasions they consider as undoubted 
proofs of virtue. They apjplaud th^fljgt^ye,s fpr the 
goodness of iheir hearts; and poncmde tW Vit^ 
such feehngs thgy Qfu^^ot fail tp b^ ?^^B^?fr^ ^^ 
Heaven. A^ the ^^e ^^^,^\%^f, ^fi^^^ r Mf^'^T 
ings make §light impi;essM^n on cpjjductr' Tfe^^^ 
rise to few, if any, gpod deeds : and. SPPR 
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persons have wept at some tragical tale, they are 
ready to stretch forth the hand of oppression, to 
grasp at the gain of iiqijustice, or to plunge into the 
torrent of criminal pleasures. This sort of sensibility 
affords no more than a fallacio^^ claim to virtue, and 
gives men no ground to think highly of themselves. 
We must inquire not merely how they feel, but how 
their feelings prompt them to act, in order to ascer- 
tain their real character, 

I SHALL conclude with observing, that sensibility, 
when genuine and pure, has a strong ' connection 
yith piety. Th^t y^^vjfit^ of affection ajn.d tpndi^i^s 
of he^, which lead njW tp %1 for their brethren, 
and to €;ntef intQ ifheir J9ys and sorr^\jrs, should 
ni^tu^^^ly 4is|t9?^ ^^^^ t9 ^^^^ ^P t^P ^etnj(?np(b^anc^ 
of the ^y^ne ^qodness i to $\qw wih adf^j^tioin of 
th,Q divnie M^jj^sty ; to ^a4 up tlij^ voic^ of praise 
and: a49;t*9tioa to that i^preine 3eing> y^ho makes 
his c^tnres happy. He wj\p pjre^ten^s to great sen- 
sibility i^war^ls men, and yet hasf no f^^Mn^ for the 
high ohjecl^of religion, no he^t p a^mirie and adore 
t^ great Father g^f thie universe, has re^j^ofl to. distrust 
ti^p truth an4 delicacy of hi? se?i?ib^^ty. He h^s rea- 
son to suiy»ect, tliat in some corner of hi^ h^art tber^ 
lodges a secret ^^pravity, ^ mmatur^l hardness ^jjd 
callousness, which vitiates his character, -— — -L^^ ug 
st^dy to join all the parts pf virtue in proper union ; 
to be consistently f^nd uniformly good ; jiut and up- 
right^ as Fell ^ pitiful stnd cpurtepus} pio^s» as 
w^ll as syfnpf^thising. Let us pray to him who i^j|de 
the hpart, that he would fill it with all proper 4!?PP: 
4^qii^ i ratify all i|3 errour^ } s^n^ r^^^^F ^^ r^9 ^^Wf 
^^I^kkI^ of B^]»qqal iptfgfity and soqftl tpjxdepfi^^ of 
pnrity^ benevolence^ and devotiout 
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On the Improvement of Time. 



Genesis, xlvii. 8. 
And Pharaoh said unto Jacobs How old art thou ? 

nniME is of so great importance to mankind that 
it cannot too often employ reh'gious medita- 
tion. There is nothing in the management of 
which wisdom is ^more requisite, or where mankind 
display their inconsistency more. In its particular 
parcels, they appear entirely careless of it; and 
throw it away Avith thoughtless profusion. But, when 
collected into some of its- great portions, and viewed 
as the measure of their continuance in life, they be- 
come sensible of its value, and begin to regard it 
with a serious eye. While day after day is wasted 
in a course of idleness or vicious pleasures, if some 
incident shall occur which leads the most inconsi- 
derate man to think of his age, or time of life ; how 
much of it is gone j at what period of it he is now 
arrived J and to what proportion of it he can with 
any probability Ipok forward, as yet to come ; he can 
hardly avoid feeling some secret compunction^ and 
reflecting seriously upon his state. Happy if that vir- 
i^uous impressioii were not of momentary continuance, 
but retained its influence amidst the succeeding 
cares and pleasures of the world ! To the good old 
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Patriarch mentioned in the text, we have reason to 
believe that such impressions were habitual. The 
question put to him by the Egyptian monarch pro- 
duced, in his answer, such reflections as were natu- 
. rally suited to his time of life. And Jacob said unto 
Pharaoh^ the days of the years of my pilgrimage are 
an hundred and thirty years : few and evil have the 
days qfthe years of my life been^ and have not attained 
. unto the days of the years of the life of my father Sj in 
,1he days of their pilgrimage. But the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the patriarch, or the number of his 
years, are not to be the subject of our present consider- 
ation. My purpose is to show how we sl}ould be 
affected in every period of human life, by reflection 
upon our age, whether we be young or advanced in 
years ; in order that the question Hoiv old arf thou ? 
may never be put to any of us without some good 
effect. There are three different portions of our life 
which such a question naturally calls to view j that 
part of it which is past ; that which is now present ; 
and that to which we fondly look forward, as future. 
Let us consider in what manner we ought to be 
affected by attending to each of these. 

I. Let us review that part of our time which is 
past. According to the progress which we have 
made in the journey of life, the field which past 
years present to our review will be more pr less 
;extensive. But to every one they will be found to 
affocd sufficient matter of humiUation and regret. 
For where is the person who, having acted for any 
time in the world, remembers nor many errours and 
many follies in his past behaviour? Who dares to 
gay, that he has improved, as he might have done, 
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the various advantages which W^re afibrded hftn ; 
and that he redalh nothing for which he has reasbh 
either to grieve or to blush ? When we ifecoHect 
the several stages of Hfe through which \ve haVe 
p^assed; the successive occupations in ^hich We 
have been engaged, the designs we have foraged, 
iand the hopes and fears which alf^rrtatelyhaive filled 
our breast; how barren for nadst part is th^ i^m^m- 
brance ; and how few traces of ally thing i^lufable 
or importatit remain ? Like (Characters drawn o'h tiite 
dand» which the^cit Wave washes totally liiway; iJo 
one trivial successitra of eveiits has eflfetced tine 
metiibty of the preceding; arid though we have 
sieemcfel^all aloifg to^be busy, yet for mueh 6f what 
we Itave ittrted, We'are tteitKerwisfer nor better thin 
lif such ' actions had iiev^fer been. ^Hi^nce let the 
i'etitospect of What is 'past produce, iis ^ts first efiect, 
lidriiilfetton in btir ^dwn '^yes, atid kbasemeht before 
GcSd» Mtidh do htlinan ^ide and self-cottipliicency 
reliifeSjfe' sotee correction ; and that correction is never 
m'ofe ^effedtually adininisteri^d, than by an impartial 
and 'sefkWs' review of fttfnfer^life. 

But though' ^ik time be gone, we are riot to-feOn- 
lader it as irredeemably lost. To a very profitable 
^uWJbse it%ay yet Be^^Sp^fed, if We lay h^d of it 
^^6% reittahis in^l^eftieinteatice, Md i>b%eit to 
Wtitmiiie to^futUte ftiijprtveiiifeht. If y6U-^MVe 
pka€d tfatHing -mdre by^ttie'yeats th^LiHt&fk^U'ybxi 
*k^e-at4^t^ gainffed! ei^^ j and* expeflfente is 
^fie^«iatli«r %f ^It^dttm. Y6U%ave=^sefen-t»e^%eak 
fUm'^f^f^T ftHmt^tAt j'^^Bd ^afey^ Mate aidiiiyVe*ed 
te*<mief'^difi*s6P^ytfi!irttafctt^^ Tb^theselet 
y«)itf'«ft^i&n be'®fi4ee6dj m mke^letthept^r 
^«afai?1bftf'set. If ^buhaVe Ci?W«d Ittn^^ 
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triflb no more. If yoiir passions kkve oftfeh betrayed 
and (Jegraided you, study hoW ttiey liaay fee kept, in 
fiitUre, lincfer better discipline. Learn, at the same 
tinie, neV^r to trust presumptuously in your own 
wilroiii* Hiimbly apply to the Author of your being, 
and beseedh his '^race to guide you safely through 
tho^e slippery and dangerous paths, in which experi- 
ence lias sbowh tbat ybli are so ready to err, and to 

In reviewirig paist lif6, it carinot but occur, that 
many things no^w appear of incbrisiderablie importance, 
Syhich'dtid^ occupied and attached us, in the highest 
.degree. Whfere are t!h6se keen cotApetitiohs, those 
Mdrtifj^itfg yrik^^ those violent enmities, 

ttiofe ekj^er pursm^^ once thought were to 

ilst^for ever, and on v^hich We coiiisidefed o&r Whole 
iha^jniiess'i^r lafsery is 'Suspended ?. We look back 
iijpcJn^efn ^ now, as Upon a df earn which Has fikssed 
av^y. isfone of those mighty c6^nse4uences have 
fotfo\ir^d ■ wliiifti we liid predicted. Ijhe airy fabi^ic 
higi;^W[Mied,'i^ left no trace behlhd' St. We smEte 
at oUrlPoMerv^iSlettce ; 'and Wbhdier how sii6h tKings 
cMd ^a^^ever ^peared ro signifidmt^^hd^^. 
ifefl^Sy^reWA^iiUr^ 
'lie. WfiSriif&el^hall dnce'^^^^^^ 
'^ti W'ft^ysibns latfd' jfiiiitsuits bf ttie'pf6S^ht iiittri^t, 

mymM\fM6 tbSt ii%itikfy v^iie Whitih h^k^ 

mcy'^^SW'tie6%^Ws«nWe^^ ^H^nBe, fet tfr^Ai 
miaAyWgi^HohM^^^ level. 'I^t 

%vim'me\mcme^^^^^ iiitb ttfe 




to^m^ pit,^^SW\^ly> do<^eyi§?ar'%%ve 
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fleeted away ! How insensibly .has one period of life 
stolen upon us after another^ like the successive inci- 
dents in a tale that is told ! Before we were aware^ 
childhood had grown up into youth; youth had 
passed into manhood ; and manhood now, perhaps, 
begins to assume the grey hair, and to decline into 
old age. When we are carrying our views forwards, 
months and years to come seem to stretch through a 
long and extensive space. But when the time shall 
arrive of our looking back, they shall appear con- 
tracted within narrow bounds. Time, when yet 
before us, seems to advance with slow and tardy steps; 
no sooner is it past, than we discern its wings. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity in the retrospect of 
former lif<3, that it is commonly attended with some 
measure of heaviness of heart Even to the most 
prosperous, the memory of joys that are past is 
accompanied with secret sorrow. In the. days of 
former years, many objects arise to view, which make 
l^e most unthinking, grave ; and render the serious, 
sad- The pleasurable scenes of youth, the objects 
on which our affections had been early placed, the 
companions and friends with whom we had spent 
many happy days, even the places and the occupa- 
tions to which we have been long accustomed, but to 
which we have now bidden farewell, can hardly ever 
be recalled, without softening, nor sometimes without 
piercing the heart. Such sensations, to which few, 
if any, of my hearers are wholly strangers, I now 
mention, as affording a strong proof of that vaniiy of 
the human state, which is so often represented i^ the 
sacred writings : And vain indeed must that state be, 
where shades of grief tinge the recollection of its 
Jbrightest scenes. But, at the same time^ though it 
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be very, pipf^r. that: such .meditet9<m»^i^ti^ 
times, entei: tibie mind, yet on. tbem I advisQ not the 
. gentle and tender heart to dwell too long. ,They Hre 
apt to produce a fruitless, melancholy;, to d^j^ct, 
, without bringing, much improvement ; to thicke.n;tbe 
gloom which already hangs over human .Ul^, withwt 
furnishing proportionable assistance to virtue. 

Let me. advise you rather to recall to viewjsuch 
.parts. of former conduct, if. any, such there be,. as 
afford in c the remembrance a j rational satisfactiiM, 
And what parts of conduct are these ? Are they the 
< pursuits of sensual pleawre, tbe.rio|:s:of jdlity, or 
the displays of show and vanity ? No : .1 .appe^^l 'to 
your.hejirta^ my friends,; if what you rtK^pll^ct with 
,most picture, be not the. innocent, the, yirtuQus,^the 
honourable parts < of your past life,;, when, yoji were 
^employed in cultivating your^ mipds,, and improving 
them with useful knowledge; when, by regular ap- 
.plicatipn.and perseyering labour ypijiw<?re. laying the 
i foundation of future reputation and advancei^^t; 
.when you wefe occupiecLin discharging with ^delity 
the duties of your, statipn, and acquiring the, esteem 
,of the worthy. and the good; when, in some trying 
•situation, you were enabled td act your part^ with 
^iirmness and hpnour ; or had seized the happy op- 
portunity of assisting, the deserving, of relieving the 
distressed, and bringing down upon your heads 
,tbe ,ble9smgS: of those that, were ready to perisfi. 
-7- These, these are. the parte of former life which 
are recalled with most satisfaction ! On them 
,al9njEtjr no heayine^^ of heart attends. You enjoy 
J)iexx\ as a treasure which is now stored up, and put 
.be>3Q!nd all dagger of being, Ipi^. lliese c^eer the 
^(>uyrscqfi«adness, lightexh|he burden of old age, and, 

VOL. II. L 
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tfarau^li tb^ ntmiifi^lbg tethmlawlkte iff m{idi af the 
]^st, datt « fty df lighe ^M joj^* -^ Pit>tt th^ review 
of> these, and tto t6teip^Ti€k>fi ^ Hi^ ^tlrliiti de- 
c^AtM pteasttresitf sin, liert ii6 learn hcr# t0 fco^ cmr 

tr^t isfykii in huifian pleasui^es^, and from exj)«. 
rience ^ the pas*, jadgs of the quarter ta which wc 
muirt in foture tmn\ i^*'^ would % a fisundatlon for 
petmamm fia«Mftcti5n. After hwnng thm i^evi^ed 
«ll^^figtt«Mr yWit 6f ocir iif^^ Idf m <^dn^dbri 

: If. WhKI: itfintioti Js dit^ to thiit p^iod^f age 
ill iwliitih we aa?e kt preseiSit placed; Here lies thfe 
IMAiedidte «fid pnndpal object of our concert! : Fof^ 
the )rec6lle6tidn of the plust ai; oM)^ ftH fkr of iUoteiem 
as ft itts ^tm the prei^ent "The pttst^tb m, ndw, 
is fitlle; the fatui*ei as yiet, is nothing. Bettfeen 
likeiieWo great gulphs of tiiiie subsists the present, idls 
ah istibiAiltts »r bHdge, along Which we ate all passing. 
With lilisty and ittcdniiideraie steps let u» not pass 
along it; bat remember well« how much depends 
upon oxu- hiding a steady and properly conducted 
C6U»e. Whatso&oer Mne hmd^n^th to do^ do it 
moi withaU thy might; Jbf now k tht accepted time ; 
fk&w is fhe day ^ MviOiM. Many directions tttight 
1^ given for the wise and religious impro^remeht df 
the present; a few of which only I shall hint* 
' Let us b^in with ^Muding those iMpeVflildus 
avocations which unpro'fitahly consume it/ Life is 
ishort; ntticb that is of reid importance remdni^ tb 
hedhm. If we suflfer the present time to be wasted 
«itlier in abseliite idleness or in frivolous ^tapl^f-^ 
men^- it^iMH herea<l:er call for i^engi^JMlee a^ainStvUlsrl 
Remo^fi^^ tbe^e^e; whaMs hxa^f sujperfluotllfe^ Ut 
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att^^od to ^riv*eaeiit : M to ^od ohkf^ the gcesit 
w(Mr)& of our salvation ; ^ disehaigfe of the leU^kira 
duties which we owe to God our Creator, aixd it^ 
Christ ow ^^edeemer. Goii wmmh as yH to: hi grd^ 
cUmsi whether he will wait longer, none.of nsjcam 
teUf NQi?r» therefore^ seek the JLon^ wMh he mag. ite 
J&im^ ^<^tt upon him while he is near. Oac wpkksaA 
Hiteres^ wUl.be belt promoted by regular. pedcMo^ 
a&pe of all tb^ duties of ordinary Bfe^ htkihim, 
th^rgfore, occupy a great share of the fnreseot; hoia:. 
Whatever (p^ir age» our character, our profsissioii) or 
station in, die world, requires us to do» in that kt 
e9^ jrevo}viii£ day find us bttsy> Nevier delay M 
lo^inorrow, what reason And eonseieoce tell yen 
ought to he performed to-day. To^niorrofw is net 
yoiur'sj and though you should live to oojay it^ 
yo)i must not overload it widi.a burden not its ew». 
St0ciefaj&r ihe dajf m0 jpreer Me My thenqfi 

The 9bs9rvanqe of order and method is of high cxanh 
seji]^MPK:e for thet improvement of pitssent time. He 
who performs every employment in its due pl^ce and 
se«90tni su^Q^ no part c^time to escape without profit. 
H^ mHJitjplies bis days ; for he lives much in Utile 
q>aa94 ]^^[herefts he who neglects order in tihe a»- 
raogemeot of his <^cupfttions> k always lonmg the 
present in returnii^ upim the past, and trying, in 
Yain, to jpecover it wheugmie.-^Let me advise you 
firo^ui^Qtly to. make the present mnployment of time 
an objeot .<^ thought. Ask ycasrsdlves, about what 
ac;s yqa now busied ? What is the ultimate s<H;^e of 
yoijT preiseBt pursuits and car€»? Can you just% 
th€»p^.tq }ie»UMlv0sP Are theyHk^ly tof^mtuseany 
thb^ fb^t will smrvise the tttoment^ and brii^ jfevth 
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fsdmte fruit for fttttirity ? He, who can give no satis- 
^ctory^ answer to $uch questions as these, has reason 
to suspect fhM his emptoyni^Bt of the present is not 
lending eitlier to his advantage or his honour. — — 
Finally, let me admonish you that, while y6u stiidy 
to'improve, you. should endeavour also to enjdy-the 
present'^hour. Let it not be dilsturbed with ground- 
less discontents, or poisoned with foolish anxieties 
^bout what^ is to come ; but look up to heaven, and 
j^eknowiedge with a grateful hearty the* actual bless- 
ings, you enjoy. If you must, admit, that you are 
moyr in health, peace, and safety, without any partf- 
:eiilar or uncommon evils to afflict your condition ; 
uwhat more lean you reasonably look for in this vdSn 
^and uncertain world? How little can the greatest 
pro^eraly add to such a state! Will arty future 
situation evermake you happy, ^ if now, with so few 
causes of grief, you:.imagine yourselves misiefraUe? 
The evil lies in the state of your mitid, not iii your 
condition of fortune; and by no alteration of cir- 
eumstances is likely to be remedied. Let us now; 

. III. Consider with what dispositions we ought to 
look forward to.those years of our life that may yet 
be ;tOv come. Merely to look forward to thefo; is 
what requires no admonition. Futurity is the great 
deject on which the imaginations of ihecl are em- 
ployed; for the sake of which the past is^ forgotten, 
and the present too often neglected. All time is in 
a manner, swallowed yp by it.- On fbturity men 
>uild their designs ; on futurity they rest their hopes ; 
atitd. though not happy, at the pres^snt, they. always 
reckon 0(n:becomii%. so at soitie subsequeint period of 
their lives. This propensity to look forward wa$i 
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for wise purposes, implanted in the human breast. 
It serves to give proper occupation to the active 
powers of the mind, and to qutckeh all its e^ertiohsi 
Sittt it i$ too often immoderately indulged and grossly 
abiised. The curiofeity which sometimes -pfora]^ts 
persons to inquire by unlawful me^6ds into what is 
to colne, 'is equaiUy foolish knd sinfoL Let us restrain 
all desire of penetrating farther than is alloM^ed uis 
into'that dark and unknown region. Futurity be- 
longs to G6d ; and -happy for us is that 'mysterious 
veil, with' which his Ivisdom has covered it*. We're 
it in our power to lift up the veil, ^and to behold what 
it'ccmci^ls, niany a)3d many a th<M*n we ^lould plant 
in our breasts. The proper atid ratidnal cfohduct df 
men with r^afrd to futurity is regulated by two ^cifti- 
sideratlons : First, that much of what it coiMamsj 
must remain to us* absolutely unknown ; next, thait 
there are also, some* events in which it may be cer- 
tainly known and fdreseen. 

/ First, much of futurity is, and must be, entirely 
unknown to us. ^ When we speculate about the con- 
tinuance of our life, and the events which are to flH 
it, we behold a river which is always flowing ; hdt 
which soon escapes out of our sight, and is covered 
with mists and darkness. Some of its windings we 
may endeavour to trace ; but it is only for a vety, 
short way that we are able to pursue diem. In end- 
less conjectures we quickly find ourselves bewildered; 
and often, the next event that ba]^ens, baffles siU 
the^reasonings we had formed concerning the succes- 
•sionf of events. The cons^[uen^e which follows from 
this' is, that all tiie anxiety dbout futurity, which 
paffies the bohndsNrfrelisonable prectotion, is un- 
|»?0fitiible and Vafn.v Gei-tain; measures are indeed 

1-3 
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iie«e6«ary to be tafcen f^r our safety. We are not to 
f^ forward inconsiderate and headlong,^ We muirt 
pMke^ aa &r as we are able» provision for future 
w^^yfore ) ^nd guard against dangers which apparent^ 
threaten. But having done thii^ we must stop ; and 
leave the rest to him who disposeth of futority at hm 
idlL He t&k^ sitieA m ^ heavem Ufughs 9t 
dom and the plans oi worldly men. Wherefore 
Jmst/nQt ^yst^of $Mnorr<m ; Jlar thou kn0vmt not 
Vihff*a daaf way bring JbrtJu For the same reason* 
despair not of to^moitow } for it may bring forth 
good as weQ as evil. Vex not yourselves with ima* 
gloaty fears« l%e impending black cloud, to which 
you look up with so much dread, may pass by harm* 
less; or though it should discharge the storm, yet 
bdbiie it brc*k*, you may be lodged in that lowly 
mansion which no storms ever touch. 

In the next place, there are in futurity some events 
which may be certainly foresee by us, through all 
it(s darkness. First, it may be coiafidently pr^icted, 
that no situation into which it will bring us, shall 
jM^er answer fully to our hopes^ or confer perfect 
hfl|)piness. This is as certain as if we already saw 
it, that life, in its future periods, will continue to be 
wiiat it has heretofore been ; that it will be a mixed 
and varied state ; a checquered scene of pleasures 
and pains, of fugitive joys and transient griefs, sue* 
ceeditig in a round to one another. Whether we 
lAok forWi^rd to the years of youth, or to those of 
manhood and advanced life* it is all the same. The 
world will be to us what it has be,en to generations 
pa6t. Set out, therefore, on what remains of your jour- 
ney under this persuasion. AcciMr^iig to tiiis measure, 
estunate your future pleasure ; and calcidirte yoinr 

i2r 



ai)4 :^ |ee)p«ratQ 9)^94^ ILeiia^t your eiptbtajlJmiB ftam 

t^ei JWI* tbrtarp *» wme ?i>^taohigh • .ai>4 your difiap** 

j[^'ffjti<iyiits Willi b« fewepi ftpd rwre.et^ly suppoil^ 

^f,#^er I j^iis may bet i^ckoiied lapon as osstain^ 

t^ jqi qfV^yfy^we minium of life, a good .ciai4 

^iepqBi a w<^D prd^j'^d ittlod, mad a huoibk trust'ia 

1;!^^ ffvow of U^aYQ^:^ prove, .tihie d^estfal iat 

gredieDts of your happiness* In rifliattai2gciipoa:ikbe 

past, yoa have found this to hold. Assure your- 

s^vefk ^atiu future th^^a»e will t)^^,bataie^: The 

principftl cow^otiY^B; fif tewBW vwity ut^ diakraaB 

mwt W90u^ for in r«diHP<XHftnd yi9tue« . Eiifaer;ng 

on pj^hfhwhieii t^^you amn^w.ao^ onknovi^ fisop 

yfiw^lvet. uQde? tbp. nondu^^ af a diirkie^^de. 

Ff^JlQW tbp^ great iS^ikrtff eT /^rar4 whd^ . zvoidat 

th^. turivioil of thift ;W©rld, kada Wa flock: mto gri^m 

jpastur^h ^N li^ li^ «^ witer$. As yoa adpaace 

in 3iliaf »to4y .t(^ impr^^ both m good prinaqpries 

and in good practice^ Yott wiU be enabled p \s^ 

to futurity without fear^ ii\ whatever it brings, it 

sliall find you regularly employed in doing jtistig^ 

loving mercy f and imlking Immbly with Ae Lordy&mt 

God. 

Lastly,. Whatever other things may be dubious iu 
futurity, two great events are undoubtedly cert^n» 
death and judgment. These,^ we all know, are to. 
terminate the whole course of time ; and we know 
them to be not only certain, but to be approaching 
nearer to us, in consequence of every day that passes, 
over our heads. To these^ therefore, let us look for^ 
ward, not with the dread of, children, but with that 
manly s^rionsness which belongs, to men and Chris* 
tians. Let us not avert our view from them,, as if 

1.4 
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W could place them at some greater distance by 
exdudii^ them &om our thoughts. This indeed 
is the refuge of too many ; but it is the 'refuge of 
fools, who aggravate thereby the terrors they must 
encounter. For he that cometk^ shall comet and will 
not tarry. To his coming, let us look with a steady 
eye; and as life advances through its progressive 
stages, prepare for its dose, and for appearing before 
Him who made us. 

Thus I have endeavoured to point out the reflec- 
tions proper to be made, when the question is put to 
any of us. How old art thou? I have shown with 
what eye we should review the past years of our 
life:} in what light we should consider the present ; 
and with what dispositions look forward to the 
future: In order that such a question may always 
leave some serious impression behind it; and may 
dispose us so to number the years of our life, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
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SERMON XXXIV. 

Oa the Duties belonging to Middle Ag£. 



,': 1 Corinthians, xiii, !!• 

TFfien I became a man^ I put away childish thif^gs* 

nrO eoery thing j says the wise man, there is a season ; - 
and a time to eoery purpose under heaven. * As 
there are duties which belong to particular situations 
of fortune, so there are duties also which result from 
particular periods of human life. In every period of 
it, indeed, that comprehensive rule takes place, Fea/r 
God and keep fds conmumdments ; for this is the whole 
duty of man. ^ Piety to God, an'd charity to men, 
are incumbent upon persons of every age, as soon as 
they can think and act. Yet these virtues, in dif- 
ferent stages of life, assume different forms ; and 
when they appear in that form which is most suited 
to* our age, they appear with peculiar gracefulness ; 
they give propriety to conduct, and add dignity to 
character. In former discourses I have treated of the 
virtues which adorn youth, and of the duties whicfi 
especially belong to old age. X The circle of those 
duties which respect middle age is indeed much 
larger. As that is the busy period in the life of man, 
it includes in effect the whole compass of religion, 

• Bcde«.'fii. I. t Efccles. xii. 13* 

t See vol. V Sfennons 11. and 12. • 
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and therefore cannot have its peculiu character so , 
definitely marked and ascertained* At the same time^ 
during those years wherein one is sensible that he has 
advanced beyond the confines of youth, but has not 
yet passed into the region of old age, there are se- 
veral things which reflection on that portion of human 
life suggests, or at least ought to suggest, to the 
mind. Inconsiderate must he be, who, in his gra- 
dual progress throughout middle age, pauses not, at 
times, to think how far he is now receding; from youth ; 
how near he draws to the borders of declining age ; 
what part it is now incumbent on him to <act y ,\^bat 
dutie§ both God. and the world have a title to expect 
fron^him. To these I am at present to call yqqr at- 
tenl^on } as what materially concern the greatest part 
of those who are now n^y hearefs. . , 

!• I BEGIN with pbservii|g, that the fif st duty of 
those who are become men is, as the te;;8:t expresses 
it, to put wway childish things. The season qf youth- 
ful levities, follies, and passions, is now over, Tbe^ 
have had tl)eir reign ; a reign perhaps too long ^ and 
to which a termination is cerUuply proper at last* 
Much indulgence is due to yonth. Many things ad- 
mijb pf excuse theq, which afterwards become unpar- 
donable. Soqae things may even be ^rft^eful in yonib^ 
which, if not criminal, are at least ridiculous in per- 
sons of maturer yefrs. |t is a great trial of wisdopi, 
to waki^ our T^treiit frpm youth with propriety j tp 
assume thp chara<|te|r of manhood, w.jthou|: exposing 
ourselves to reproac]^,. by an unsejtspnable remainder 
of juvenility on the one hand, or by precise and dis* 
gustiiig f^rgsfi^jiy *on the other. N9tR¥|^ ^ placed 
ceirtain bound^'f^ fa^ wlPi^. ^\^^ djsgr^ninates the 



pleasures, ^dtions^ and emplojnnents that are suited 
tb the dtfifereot stages of human life. It becomes us 
ileither to overleap those boundaries by a transition 
too hasty and violent ; nor to hpver top long on one 
side of (}ie limit, when nature calls us to pass over to 
the other. 

There are partjoilarly two things in which middle 
age should preserve its distinction and reparation 
from youth ; these are levities of behaviour and in- 
temperate indulgence of pleasure. The gay spirits 
cf the young often prompt an inconsiderate degree 
of levity, sometimes amusing, sometimes ofiensive ; 
but for which, though betraying them occasionally 
into serious danger;, their want of experience may 
plead excuse. A more composed and manly beha- 
Vk)ur is expected in riper years- The affectation pf 
youthful vanities degrades the dignity of manhood ; 
even renders its manners less agreeable ; and by awk- 
ward attempts tp please, produces contempt. Cheer- 
iubiess is becoming in every age. But the proper 
cheerfulness of a man is as differei»t from the levity 
of the boy, as the fli^t of the eagle is from the flut- 
tering of a sparrow in the air. . . 

As all unseasonable retucns to the levity of youth 
ought to be laid aside, — an admonition which equaUy 
bdon^ to both the sexes, --^stiU more are we to 
guard against those intemperate indulgences pf plea- 
sure, to which the ypung are unhappily prone. From 
AoK we cannot too soon retreat. They open the 
path to ruin, in every period of our days. As long, • 
however, as these excesses are confined to the first 
stage of life, hope is le^ tibat Irhen this fever of the 
s^ts shall d[>ate, sobriety tmy gain the ascendant, 
and wiser couosds have power to influence conduct. 
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But after the season c€ youth is past, if- its intempe- 
rate spirit remain ; if| instead of listening to the calls 
of honour, and bending attention to the cares and 
the business of men, the same course ot idleness and 
sensuality continue to be pursued, ' thi^ case becomes 
more desperate. A i^ad presumption arises, that long 
immaturity is to prevail ; and that the pleasures and 
passions of the youth are to sink and oyelrvehelm the 
man. IHfficult, I confess, it may prove to overcome 
the attachments which youthful habits had for a long 
while been forming. Hard, at, the beginning is the 
task, to impose on our conduct restraints which are 
altogether unaccustomed and new. But this is a trial 
which every one must undergo, in entering on new 
scenes of action, and new periods of life. Let those 
who are in this situation, bethink themselves that all 
is now at stake. ITieir character, and honour, their 
future fortune and success in the world, depend, in: a 
great measure, on the steps they take, when first they 
appear on the stage of active life. The world thai 
looks to them with an observing eye. It studies 
their behaviour ; and int^prets all their motions; as 
presages of the line of future conduct which they 
mean to hold. Now, therefore, put 4twiinf childish 
things ; dismiss yoiir former trifling amiisements, and 
youthful pleasures ; blast not thehopes whi<^ your 
friends are willing ta conceive of you. Higher 
0Gcupati<Mis, more serious cares»;a^^ you. Torn 
your mind to the steady and vigorous discharge of 
the part you are called to act. This lead&me, 

II. T6 point out ^e. particular duties whidi open 
to tho6e who are in the.middle^peribd of life. They 
4bPe now erase iforwar4 to^ that Jekl of action ^here 
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tbey ace tx^ mix in all the' stir and biis^ of the 
world;- dtUito all the . humM powers; are brought 
forth into foil exercise ; where all that is conceived 
to he i]!B|)Drtent. in human affiurs is iricessanUy going 
GfB around them* The time of youth \9tas the pre- 
famtion for future actioiK In old age bur active 
part is sp^^sed to be finiiliod, and rest is permitted. 
Middle age is the seasdn when we are expected to 
display the frdit^^ whidi education had prepared and 
jipeiiled. In thii? wodd, all of us were formed to be 
assistants to one iinothen The wants of society call 
for every mpn's labour^ and require various depart- 
ments to be filled up. They require that some be 
appointed to rule, and others to obey; some to 
Ldeiefad the 9pdety from danger, 0her8 to maintain its 
.inteamal: order and peace ; some to provide the con- 
veniences of Hie, othars to piK>mdte Uie improvement 
of the mind; many to work ; others to contrive and 
.dicecli. In short, within the sphere of society there 
is^ enployment for every one ; and in the course of 
these employments, many a moral duty is to be 
rperformed ; many a religious grace to be exercised^ 
No -one is permitted to be a mere blank in the world. 
No^ranl^ nor station, no dignity of birth, nor extent 
of possessicms, exempt any man from contributing 
his share, to public utility and good. This is the 
q|[»recept of God. This is the A^oice of nature. This 
is ^he.just demand of* the human race upon one 
'jmothen 

: Oi^ of i the first questicms^ iiterefore^ wMch every 
man who. is in the vigour of his age should pi^ to 
^bimidftis, V What^am I doiiigin this world 2 ;:What 
" have I yet done, whereby I may glorify God, and 
« be useful to my fellows ? Do I properly fill up the 
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'< place jbimh belong* to^mycank andBtetiott? -WSl 
<< any ttiomorial remain of my havitig existed on die 
<^ earth ? or are my dfffs passkig fruitless «Mgr» Jiovt^ 
<< wh^i I might be of some importance in idiie systenli 
« of human affiurs?** -^-^-^ Ld; not jny man inu^iM 
that he is of. no importance,, and has» upon that 
accQuntf a privitege to trifle wiUi his days at pleasure. 
Taknt$ have been given to all) to some /im^ to 
othei^J^t^f; to others two. Octupn %uth ^se*tiU 
I comet is. the commatid of the great Master to alL 
Where superiowr abflities are possessed, or dUtix^ 
gvdxk^ advantages of fortune are^a^oyed, a trider 
range is afforded iw useful exertion, and the woild 
is entitled to expect it Btit among those who iiH 
up the inferiour departments of society, though the 
sphere of usefulness be more contracted, no one is 
left entirely insignificant. Let us remember, that in 
aO stations and oonditimis, the important relaiioliB 
take place, of masters and. servants, husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brothers and friends,' 
citizens and subjects. The discharge of the duties 
arising from those various rdUitions, ibrms a great 
portion of the work assigned to the middle age of 
man. Thqu^ the part we have to act may be oon* 
fined within a humble line, yet if it be honoiuiably 
acted, it will be always found to carry its own rewaiid# 
In fine, industry, in all its virtuous forms, ocq^ 
to inspirit and invigorate manhood. This wffl add 
to it both satisfaction and dignity; will make the 
current of our years, as th?y roll, flow along in a 
dear and equable stream, without die putrid 8tagn»- 
tion of sloth and idleness. Idleness is the great eor-' 

♦ Luke, xhu IS. 
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xi^er of yototh ; $xkd ihb^hmm imd ^isbonpurc^^ipid* 
die «ige. He wh6^ io tlite prime of life, finds t}me.tO 
htog heavy ofi hk hands, may ^ith mudi reason 
suspect, Itet he'has not consulted tfaie duties which 
the oMittderation of his age imposed upon htm; 
Miaredly he has not consulted bis own h^pinees* 
But, atnidst eill the bustle of the worlds let uS not 
forgeu 

III. To guard "^ith vigilance against the peculiar 
dangers which attend the period of middle life. It ii 
much to be regretted, that in the present state of 
things there is no period of man's age in which his 
virtue is not exposed to perils. Pleasure lays its 
snares for youth ; and after the season of youthM 
follies is past, other temptation^ no less formidaUe 
to virtue, presently arise. The love of pleasure is 
succeeded by the passion for interest/ In this pas* 
sion the whole mind is too often absorbed ^ and the 
change thereby induced on the character is of no 
amiable kind. Amidst the excesses of youth virtuous 
affections often remain. The attachments of friend^ 
Aipf the love of honour, and the warmth of senaibi* 
lityf S^ve a degree of lustre to the character, ah4 
cover many a failing. But interest, when it is be* 
come die ruling principle, both debases the mind and 
hardena the hesut. It deadens the feeling of every 
thing that is sublime or refined. It contracts the 
aflfections within a narrow circle ; and extinguidies 
all those sparks of generdisity and tenderness which 
oboe glowed in the breast. 

In proportion as worldly pursuits multiply and 
aoippetitions rise, ambition, jealousy, and envy^ 
ecMDobine with interest to excite bad passions, and to 
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increase the corruption of the heart. At first, per- 
hap, it was a man's intention to advance himself in 
the world by none but fair and laudable methods. 
He retained for some^ time an aversion to whatever 
appeared dishonourable. But here, he is encoun- 
tered by the violenc€i^ of an enemy. There, -he is 
supplanted by the address of a rival. The pride of a 
superiour insults him. The ingratitude of a friend 
provokes him. Animosities ruffle his temper. Sus- 
picions poison his mind. He finds, or imagines 
that he finds, the artful and designing surrounding 
him on every hand. He views corruption and ini- 
quity prevailing ; the modest neglected ; the forward 
and the crafty rising - to distinction. Too easily, 
from the example of others, he f earns- that mystery 
of vice, called the way of the world. What he has 
learned he fancies necessary to practise for his own 
defence ; and of course assumes that supple and ver- 
satile characterj which he observes to be frequent, 
and which often has appeared to him successful. 
' To these, and ipany more dangers of the same 
kind, is the man exposed who is deeply engaged. in 
active life. No small degree of firmness in religkius 
principle, and of constancy in virtue, is requisite^ in 
order to prevent his^ being assimilated to the spirit 
of the world, and^ carried away by the multitude of 
evil doers. Let him therefore c^dl to mind those 
principles which ought to ^fortify him against such 
temptations to vice. Let him often recolkct that,, 
whatever his station in life may be, he is a man ; he 
is a Christian. These are the chief chM'acteps which 
he has to support ; characters superiour far, if they 
be supported with dignity, to any of the. titles with 
which courts can decorate him j superiour to^aUihat 

lO 
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cun be acquired in Ae strife of a busy world. Let 
him think tbistt though it maybe desirable to iacrease 
his opulence, or to advance his rank, yet what he 
ought to hold much more sacred is, to maintain his 
integrity and honour. If these be forfeited, wealth 
or station will have few charms left. They will hot 
be able to protect him long from sinking into con- 
tempt in the eye of an observing world. Even to his 
own eye he will at last aj^ar base and wretched. --^ 
Let not the affairs of the world entirely engross 
his time and thoughts. Frqm that contagious air 
which he breathes in the midst of it, let him some- 
times retreat into the ^utary i^ade consecrated to 
devotion and to wisdom. There conversing seriously 
with his own soul, and looking up to the Father of 
spirits, let him study to calm those unquiet passions, 
and to rectify those internal disorders, which inter- 
course With the world had excited and increased. 
In order to render this medicine of the mind more 
efiedtual, it will be highly proper, 

IV. That, as we advance in the course of years,, 
we often attend to the lapse of time and Ufe, and to 
the revolutions which these are ever effecting. In 
this meditation, one of the first reflections which 
should occur is, how much we owe to thstt God who 
hath hitherto helped US; who hath brought us oh 
so far in life ; hath guided us through the slippery 
paths of youth, and now enables us to flourish in the 
strength of manhood. Look back, my friends^ to 
those who started along with yoursdives in the race 
of life. Think how many of them have faHen 
around you. Observe ho^ many blank spaces you 
can number in the catalogue of those who were once 

VOL. n. M ' 
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fmr cimfumm. If int the tpi^st; of §p i^^i^ 4^ 
vastedon^ ydu have be^n pr^seyyed ^nd I3l6^se4) 
odnsddersjefriously what returns yo|i owe to th^ go^fl- 
fieks of Hea.v«^n. luqwire whcifher your copdiipt 
hto corresponded to thiese ohUgeticMCis ; wh^thei* io 
public^ and in private, you hava honouro^i as be- 
came ydu, the. God^ of your fji.th0r8.5, m^ wheth§r> 
amid&t the unknown occorrenQQ^ t^at ar# ya^ b^^or? 
you, you have ground to hope fot the continued pr% 
teetion of the Almighty. 

•r .Bring to mind the vaHoua revojuliofia wl)iq\i yQ# 
have beheld ii) humax) adttirs^ ^nee you beq(^(Qe 
Aciiors o& this bujsy theatre. H^fiept oi) ^he «h^j^^ 
which have taken j^lace in men apd manners, kn 
'fiipinionsandcustomisi, in private fdrt^un^Sy and in pub- 
Jic conduct. By the observations yoii have ma^ on 
4;h6se, and ^Q experience you have gained, have^o^i 
improved proportionably in wisdom? Have th^ 
changes q£ ihie world which yoi*. bftve witne^e4» 
loosened all unreaaonable attaQhoj^nt to it ? Ifeye 
they taught you this great lesson, that, while the 
JasMoh ^ the mnid h m^t pcfsmg 0m&y oviy in 
,G<3id andih virtue stability is to bQ foufid ? Gtf great 
use, amidst tii^- whirl of ^e world* are m^h pauses 
as these ialiffe; spch re$ting-place§ of' thought -^Rd 
TQfleotion ; whence we can calmly and d§Ubesw^y 
iodk back on the pa^ and aattoipate the. futuret 

To the future we aye oft^n casting m eager ey% 
and fondly atoring it> in our imagj[«Htti<?p, wil^i m^ny 
a pjeaairig scene. But if we would Iwk ta itj li^e 
'\yi»ejnen» let it be undei' the.]peiS8uaai0n, ^t it is 
neajrlyto resjemMe the par^t, m briciging fpi^itrd a 
mixture, of aHecnat^ hapes a^d fe^$^ ofi gni9fB and 
Joy, In order to be pnegared ;for w^t9¥€ar. it Wff 
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wbich, supported by a pious trust in Gpd, wMjl 
enable us to encounter properly the vicissitiid^s of 
titxf! s|;ate. Nq quality is more necessary than tbiis^ 
to them who are passing through that i^^rmy s^9A09 
of life of which we now treat. Softness and eS^vaJ^ 
nacy let them leave to the young and unexperienced, 
who are amusing themselves with florid prospects 0f 
bliss. But t0 those who are now engaged in thf 
middle of their course, who are supposed to be weU 
acquainted with the world, and to know tibtat ii^ 
have to struggle in it with various hardfdbipf ; firm- 
ne&i% vigour, and resolution, are disppsitL^a m^t 
suitable. They must buckle on well this wraouf (rf 
tb^ mind, if tb$y would issue forth into tb^ c^t^ 
with any prospect of success. —While we thus s(&idy 
to cm'rect the errors, and to provide against tJm 4^ 
gers, which are peculiar to this stage ol' \t£^ iot 
US, also, 

V. Lat foundation for comfort in old age. That 

fe a period which all expect and hope to see ; and to 

which, amidst the tdls of the world, men sometimes; 

'Idofc fi!>rward, not without satisfaction,, as to the 

^rio^ of retreat and rest. But let them not deceive 

themfielves. A joyless and disary season it 'wdH 

fiifb¥e if they arrive at it with an imimproved or 

f^ortapted mind. For old age, as for every other 

lHamg, a certain prepaffation is requisite ; and. tUat 

ip^ps^ation eonsiste chiefly in three particulars; in 

ik^ ^ai^quisition of knowledge, of friends, of virtttg. 

^Tbei^is ana.Qqaisiti€$n of another kind, ofwhkrh k 

4$v«Ab9gath0r needless for me to give any r^ooi- 

mwAfitiUk lAk9ik of riches. But though tlm, by 

M S 
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TQ9Sxys will be eateetned a more material acquisition 
than all the threfe I have named, it may be con- 
fidently prcnbuneed, that without these other re- 
quisites, all the wealth we can lay up in store will 
prove insiifficient for making our latter days pass 
smoothly away. ^ : ^ 

First, he who wishes to render his old age com- 
fortable, should study betimes to enlarge and im- 
prove his mind ; and by thought and enquiry, by 
teading and reflecting, to acquire a taste for useful 
knowledge. This will provide for him a great and 
noble eutertainment, when other entertainments 
leave him. If he bring into the solitary retreat of 
age, a vacant, uninformed mind, where no know- 
Ie4g6 dawtiSy where no ideas rise, whidH has nothing 
tjo feed upon within itself, many a heavy and com- 
fortless day he must necessarily pass; Next, When 
a oum declines into the vale of yesirs, he depends 
more on the aid of his friends, than in any other 
period of his life. Then is the time, when he would 
especially wish to find himself surrounded by some 
who love and respect him ; who will bear with his 
infirmities, relieve him of his labours, and cheer him 
with their society. Let him therefore, now in the 
summer of his days, while yet active and flourish- 
ing, by acts of seasonable kindness and beneficence; 
ensure that love, and by upright and honourabte 
conduct lay foundation for that respect, which in 
old age be would wish to ei^oy. — In die last places 
Le^ him . consider a good conscience^ ^peace with 
God, '^nd the -hope of heaven, as the most efifectual 
consolations he can possess, when ibe eml dojfs $haU 
£Ofii^, whereany otherwise, he is likely to find little 
pleawre. {t is. not merely by transient acts of de^ 
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votioii that such consolatians are ta be provided. 
The r^ular tenot of a yirt^o|ls aiid pimiS/tife^ «peBt 
in the faithlul discharge of aU the di^tiea, of out , 
station, will prove the best preparation for M age, ;> 
for death, and for immortality. 

.Among the measures thus taken for the latt^er^ 
scenes. of life, let me admonish ey^ one not to. 
forget to put his worldly af&irs in order in due ti^ne* , 
This is a duty which he oii^es to^ his cbagraoter^ to , 
his family, or to those, whoever they be, that are tp;, 
succeed him; but a duty too often unwisely de- 
layed, from a childish aversion to entertain any 
thoughts of quitting the world. Let him not trust 
much to what he will do in his old age. Sufficient 
for that day, if he shall live to see it, will be the 
burden thereof. It has been remarked, that as men 
advance in years, they care less to think of death. 
Perhaps it occurs oftener to the thoughts of the 
yoimg than of the old. Feebleness of spirit renders 
melancholy ideas more oppressive ; and after having 
been so long accustomed and inured to the world, 
men bear worse with any thing which reminds them 
that they must soon part with it. — However, as to 
part with it is the doom of all, let us take measures 
betimes for going off the stage, when it shall be our 
turn to withdraw, with decency and. propriety; 
leaving nothing unfulfilled which it is expedient to 
have done before we die. To live long, ought not 
to be our favourite wish, so much as to live well. 
By continuing too long on earth, we might only 
live to witness a great number of melancholy scenes, 
and to expose ourselves to a wider compass of human 
woe. He who has served his generation faithfully 

H S 
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in the world, hB& dalj honoured God, and been 
btoefi^eht and usefiil to mankind ; he who in his 
life ha»' been i^espected and beloved ; whose death 
is ajccbmpanied with the sincere regret of all who 
knew him,' and \vhose memory is honoured; that 
man has sufficiently fulfilled his course, whether it 
wttls appbihted by Providence to be long or short. 
Foi: fimtnmiUe age is not that "which standeth in 
length dfttrney ndr that which is measured by number 
ofyedts ;' but' wisdom is the grey hair to man ; m%d 
asa tmspdtted Ufeisold age. * 

• Wiftdom,>iv. 8, B. 
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-^-i- Mtm gmth ft) Ms Img home, and the mourHef^ 
^ uboui ^ streitsi 

^^HIS i& a sight which incessantly presents itsel£ 
^ Our eyw 9xe so much aecu&komed to it, &ati» 
h'4r,dly makes any impression* Throu^KOift re^&tf 
^^m of the year, and during the course of aliaost . 
every d^^y* the funerals whteh pass along the streets^ 
t^how us mm going to his hng home. Were death ft 
rare and uncommon object; were it only once in the 
omivse of a man's life, that he beheld one of hit 
feUpw-creatures carried to the grave, a solemn awe 
wojild fill him j he would stop short in the midst 06 
hi}5 :pleasures ; he would even be chilled with secret 
horror. Such impressions, however, would prove 
unsuitable to the nature of our present state. Wheu 
th^y became so strong as to render men unfit &r the 
ordinary business of life, they would in a great a 
measure defeat the intention of our being placed in^ 
this world. It is better ordeired by the wisdom of 
Providence, that they should be weakened hy the 
frequency of their recurrence; and so tempered l^ 
tha mixture of other passions, as to allow us to go on 
freely iij acting our parts on earth. 

Yet,; tiimiliar as death is now become^ it is un- 
dkmbt^y fit that by an eveAt of so important a 
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nature, some impressum should be made upon our 
n^ds. It ought not to pass over, as one of those 
dMnmon incidents which are beh^ without concern^ 
mod awaken no r^ection. Hiere are msxxy thii^ 
which the funerals of our fellow^creatures are cid- 
eulated to teach ; and happy it were for the gay and 
iUs8q>ated, if they would listen more frequently to 
the instructions of so awful a monitor* In the con* 
iOfX,Uibe wise man had deacrflied, under a variety of 
images suited to the eastern style, the growing 
infiraiities of old age, until they arrive at that period 
which concludes them all; when, as he beautifully 
expresses, it, Ae sUoer cord being loosened^ and Uie 
gi^4m bofwl brokm, the ptcher being broken at Ike 
Jmatam^ and tiie wheel at the dstem^ man goeth to his 
hmg home^ and Ae mourners go about tike streets. In 
diacouising from these words, it is not my purpose to 
treat, at present,' of the instructions to be drawn from 
like prospect of our own death. I am to confine 
myself to the. death of others; to consider death as 
<nie of the most fr^uent and considerable events 
that happen in the course of human affiurs ; and to 
ditow in what manner we ought to be afiected, first, 
liy the deadi of strainers, or indifierent persons; 
secondly, by the death of friends ; and thirdly, by 
tile death of enemies. 

I. Br the death of indifierent persons, if any can 
be called indifierent to whom we are so nearly allied 
as. brethren by natiire, and brethren in mortidity. 
When we observe the funerals that pass along the 
streets, or ^en we walk along the monuments 
of deirfth, the fint tiling that naturally strikes us, is 
the undirtinguisliiiig Uow, mUb wMch that ccnumm 
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enemy levds dll. We bdbcM a gmat ptooiisciims 
mulittude aSl carried to the sakne abode ; all lec^ged 
ill tiie same dark and silent mansions. . Thwe» 
muog}e pensons of every sge a.nd character^ of eves^ 
rank and condition in life ; the young and the old, 
the poor and the rich, the gay and the grave, the 
renowned and tiie ignoble. A few weeks ago^ most 
of those whom we have seen carried to the grave 
wa&ed alK>ut as we do now on the eai^th ; enjoyed 
thetr fiiends, beheld the Ugfat of the sun, and were 
forming designs for future days. Perhaps, it is joot 
long since they were engaged in scenes of hig^ 
festivity. For them, perhaps, the cheerful compaii^ 
assemUed ; and in the midst of the ciccle they shone 
witii gay and pleasing vivacity. But now to them 
ajl is finally closed. To tfaesr no more idiall the 
seasons return, or the sun rise* No more shall they 
hear the voice of mirth or behold the face of man. 
.They are swept from tiie universe as though they 
had never been. They are corned att;^^, a$xx»tk,Ae 
^fiood: Ae mtid has passed omr them^ and tteyare 
gone. / 

When we ccmtempiate this desdbti(m of the hn^* 
man race ; this final termination of so many hopes ; 
lids silence that now reigns among those who, a little 
while ago, were '^so busy or so gay ; who can avoid 
being touched with sensations at once awful and 
tender? M^at heart but then warms with the glow 
of humanity? In whose eye does not the tear 
gatiier, on revdving the fate of passing and short- 
lived man? Such sensations are so ccmgaiial to 
human nature, tiiat they are attended with a certain 
kind dTiorrow&d pdeasure. fivenv^uftuaries them- 
sirivariM»DetiiDes indulge a taste 6» funeral melan^ 
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choly. A^r the festive assembly is dismiss&l, they^ 
choose to walk retired in the shady grove, and to 
qmitemplate the venerable sepulchres of their aa- 
cestors. This melancholy pleasure arises, from two^ 
different sentiments meeting at the same time in U&e: 
breast; a sympathetic sense of the shortness and 
vanity of life, and a persuasion that something existed 
after death ; sentiments which unite at the view of 
the hotise appointed for all living. > A tomb, it has 
been justly said, is a monument situated on the am>^ 
fin^ of both worlds. It, at onc^, presents to us the 
termination of the inquietudes of life, and sets before 
us the image of eternal rest* There^ in the elegajxt 
expressions of Job, the Hoicked cease Jrom trolling. ;. 
and ffiere the ximarjf be at rest. There the prisoners 
rest together ; they hear not ike voice qfthe oppre^or^ 
The STnallatid the great are there / and the ser^m^ k 
fr^ from his master. It is very remarkable^ that itt 
alLI^anguages, and among all nations, death has been 
described in a style of this kind ; expressed by figures 
of speech, which convey every where the same idea; 
of rest, or sleep, or retreat from the evils of lifeA 
Such a style perfectly agrees with the general belief 
of the soul's immortality ; hut assuredly conveys no 
high idea of the boasted pleasures of the world. It 
shows how much all mankind have felt this life to be 
a scene of trouble and care ; and have agreed in 
opinion, that perfect rest is to be expected only in 
the grave. 

'There, says Job, arc the smaU and tiie great/ Thet^ 
the poor man lays down at last the burthen, lof hia 
wearisome life. No more shall he groan under .the 
load of poverty and toiL No more shidl he heac thU 
tnsdieiit eatis of the usailter, firoto whiHii he xeGeired 
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his seaBt J Vflges. No mbre shall he be raised from . 
needful slumber on his bed of stfaw, nor be hurried 
away from his homely meal, to undergo the repeated { 
labours of the day. While his humble grave is pre- 
paring, and a few poor and decayed neighbours are 
carrying him thither, it is good for us to think that 
this man too was our brother ; that for him the aged 
ahd destitute wife, and the needy children, now 
weep ; that, neglected as he was by the world, be 
possessed perhaps both a sound understanding and a* 
worthy heart ; and is now carried by angels to rest 
in Abraham's bosom. — At no great distance from^ 
him, the grave is open to receive the rich and proiid* 
man; For, as it is said with emphasis in the parable^ * 
the rich man also died^ and was bufiedi • He also 
died. His riches prevented not his sharing the same: 
fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, they 
accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, tfw moumers^ 
go about the streets ; and while, in all the pomp and 
magnificence of woe, his funeral is prepared, his 
heirs, in the mean time, impatient to examine his^ 
will, are looking on one another with jealous eyfes, 
alid already beginning to quarrel about the division 

of his substance. One day, we see carried along 

the coffin of the smiling infant ; the flower just nip- 
ped as it began to blossom in the parents* view ; 
and the next day we behold a young man or youfi^ 
woman, of blooming form and promising hopes, laid 
in an untimely graved While the funeral is attended 
by a nmnerous unconcerned company, who are dis- 
coursing to one another about the news of the dayy 
or the ordinary affiiirs of life, let our thoughts rathetl^ 

« LuH xyi. i»^ 
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follow to the house of mourning, and represent to 
themselves what is going on there. There we should 
see a disconsolate family, sitting in silent grief, 
thinking of the sad breach that is made in their 
little society ; and, with tears in their eyes, looking 
to the chamber that is now left vacant, and to every 
memorial that presents itself of their departed friend. 
By such attention to the woes of others, the selfish 
hardness of our hearts will be gradually softened, 
and melted down into bumaqity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave one who, in 
old age, and after a long career of life, has in full 
maturity sunk at last into rest As we are going 
along to the mansion of the dead, it is natural for us 
to think, and to discourse of all the changes which 
such a person has seen during the course c^his life. 
He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of for- 
tune. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He 
has seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the^ 
face of his country undergoing many alterations ; and 
the very city in which he dwelt, rising, in a manner, 
new around him. Ailer all he has beheld, his eyes 
are now closed for ever. He vras becoming a stranger 
in the midst of a new succession of men. A race 
who knew him not, had arisen to fill the earth. Thus 
passes the world away. Throughout all ranks and 
conditions, (me generation passeth^ and another genera- 
tion cometh ; and this great inn is by turns evacuated, 
and replenished by troops of succeeding pilgrin^s* 
— — O vain and inconstant world ! O fleeting and 
transient life ! When will the sons of men learn to 
think of thee as they ought? When wiU they learn 
humanity ftom the afflictions of their brethren ; or 
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moderation and wisdom, from the sense of their own 

fugitive state? But now, to come^nearer to our- 

selves, let us, i ' 

11. Consider the deatli of our friends^ Want of 
reflection, or the long habits either of a very busy, 
or a very dissipated life, may have rendered men 
insensible to all such objects as I have now described. 
The stranger, and the unknown, fall utterly un- 
noticed at their side; Life proceeds with them in its 
usual train, withouit being affiscted by events in which 
they take ho personal concern. But the dissoltitibn 
of tibiose ties which had long bound men together in 
intimate and familiar union, gives a painful shock to 
every heart When a family, who, for years, had 
been living in comfort and peace, are suddenly shat- 
tered by some of thejr most beloved or respected 
members being torn from them ; when the husband 
or the ispotise are separated for ever from the comi- 
panioh, who, amidst every vicissitude of fortune, 
solaced their life y who had shared all their joys, and 
participated in all their sorrows ; when the weeping 
parent is folding in his arms the dying child whom 
he tienderly loved ; when he is ginning his last blessing, 
receiving the last fond adieu, looking for the last 
time on that countenance, now wasted andtsded, 
which he had once beheld with much delight ; then 
is the time, when the heart is made to drink aQ the 
bitterness of human woe. — But I seek not to wound 
yoiir feelings by dwelling on these sad descriptions. 
Uet'US rather turn our thoughts to the manner in 
wbichsuch events ought to be received and improved, 
since happen they must in the life of man. 
. Then, indeed, is the time to weep. Let not a 
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faise idea of fiirttfeude, or mistakto concepttoofi of tO'^ 
Hgions duty, \m employed to restrain the bursting 
emotion. Let the heart seek its relief, in the frte 
efiusion of just and natural sorrow. It is becoming 
in every one to show, on such occasions, that he feels 
as a man ought to feel. At the same time let modi9r<- 
ationtemper thegrief of a good man and a Christism. 
He must not sorrow like those who have no hope. As 
high elation of spirits befits not the joys,* so continued 
and overwhelming dejection suits not the grief of titiis 
transitory wprld. Grief, when it goes beyond owr* 
tain bounds, becomes unmanly ; when it lasts beyond 
a certain time, becomes unseasonable. Let him not 
reject the alleviation whtch time brings to all the 
bounds of the heart, but suffer excessive grief* to 8ub>- 
•side, by degrees, into a tender and aflfecticmate re- 
membrance. Let him consider, that it is in the 
ipower of Providence to raise him up other comforts 
-in the place of those he has lost. Or, if his mind, 
M present, reject the thoughts of such consolatioii, 
let it tarn ibr relief to the prospect of a future rnielet- 
mg in a happier world. This is indeed the Chief 
«oother of affliction; the most powerful balm of 
lihe bleeding heart. It assists us toview death as 
no moi^ than a temporary separation from friends. 
They whom we have loved still Hve, though 'not 
|jTesent to us. They are only removed into a dif- 
ferent mansion in the house of the common Father. 
The toils of their pilgrims^e are finished : and they 
•are gone to the land of rest and peace. They are 
^ne from this dark and troubled w^rld, tejeintlie 
great assembly of the just ; and to dwell in the nAAtt 
of everlasting light In due time we hope to be 
associated with them in these blissHtl habitations. 



UotU tkh S0ft$on of reumoQ arrive, hq principle ot^ 
reUgipQ ij^Qurage^ oiir hoI4ing corre^pondeuo^ of 
siffoetit^n with them b;y means of faith and b<^e.^ 

Mi^luiivf^bilQf let us respect the virtuef^ mid cherish 
the mi^ory of the decease. Let tiieir little failings 
be now forgotten. Let us dwell on what was amiable 
in their character, imitate their worth, and trace 
jtbeir stgps. By thi» means the remembrance of those 
whod^ we lov^ i^^l bQc^ome useful and improving 
tp ust bA w^U a^ sacred and de^r ; if we accustom 
Otti^llAB^ t9 Qon$ider them as still speaking andex- 
^Hytipg UBi ta all thiat is good ; if, in situations where 
our yict|i€t is tried, we call up their respected idea to 
viewi ^nd, #s placed in tb^ir presence, think of the 
p^t wblf^h w$ could act before them without a blu^h* 

J^^repyer,. let the remembrance of the frie^cks 
vfiltim we hjuve lost, strengthen our affection ; to 
thQB^.tHat renj^^in. The narrower the circle become * 
of ^QPQ we love, let us draw the closer together. 
L^t the hj?ftrt that, has been softened by so^ow, mel- 
IqV iq^p gejitletiess and kindness; make liberal 
allowaQpe for the wjeaknesses of others ; and divest 
its^f^ftk^ litjtle pjcejudices that may have formerly 
/9i?9pp?9pS9^ ill/£^ain€it them. The greater havock that 
4$nl^. hf f( fnfide lirmong our friends on eaith, let w 
Qultival^. connection more with God, and heaven, and 
yijctu^. Le|; thos^ noble views which man's immortal 
ah^ractef alS^rds> &l and exalt our minds. Passea- 
^g«n5 wly through this sublunary region, let our 
^yghto often asoend to that divine country, which 
'.MM f^§ imight to consider as the native se£^t of the 
lMlul> r Thew Wje form comiections that aue never 
brpJ^eoi. There we n>^et with friends who never die. 
^Anme oal^i^ial tbingatliere is firm and lasting con- 
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stancy, while all that is on eartl changes and pbses 
avay. — Such are some of the fruits we should reap 
from the tender feelings excited by the death of 
fiiends. But they are not only our friends who die. 
Our enemies also must go to their long home : Let 
us, therefore, 

III. Consider how we ought to be afiected, when 
they from whom suspicions have alienated, or rivalry 
has divided us ; they with whom we have long con- 
tended, or by whom we imagine ourselves to have 
suffered wrong, are laid, or about to be laid, in the 
grave. How inconsiderable then appear those hroSh 
in which we had been loiljg involved, those contests 
and feuds which we thought were to last for ever ! 
The awful moment that now terminates them, mdces 
us feel their vanity. If there be a spark of humanity 
left in the breast, the remembrance of our common 
fate then awakens it. Is there a man who, if he were 
admitted to stand by the death-bed of his bitterest 
enemy, and beheld him enduring that conflict which 
human nature must suffer at the last, would not be 
inclined to stretch forth ^e hand of friendship, to 
utter the voice of forgiveness, and to wish for perfect 
reconciliation with him before he left the world ? 
Who is there that when he behalds the remains of 
his adversary deposited in the dust, feels not, in that 
moment, some relentings at the remembrance of those 
past animosities which mutually emlnttered their life ? 
-^'^ There lies the man with whmn I contended so 
<< long, silent and mute for ever. He islGiUen, and 
<^ I am about to follow him. How poor is the ad- 
<^ vantage which I now enjoy ? Where are the fruits 
<< iffif all our contests ? In a short ^ time we shall be 
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<^' kid together} and no rdttiMobciaice Temaio^ c€ 
^' either of us under the dun. Haw many niififtakes 
<< nmy there h)ave been bet^e^n us 7 : Hadcnot he 
'^ bis virtues and good qualitrei^ as ^eU as I ? Wheti 
'^ we both shall appear before the judgment^eat of 
«« God, . shall I be found innocent and free of blsftue^ 
*^ for all the enmity I have borne to him ?*'— — My 
fnendsy' let the anticipation of suoh sentiments serve 
now to- correct tlie inveteracy of prejudice, to cool 
the- heat of anger, to allay the fierceness of reis^t- 
ment. How unnatural is it for animosities to lasting 
to possess the hearts of mortal men, that nothing cafn 
extinguish them but the cold hand of death? Is 
there not a sufficient proportion of evils m the short 
{^an of human life, that we seek to increase their 
number, by rushing' into unnecessary contests witli 
one bother ? When a few suiis more have ^ rolled 
over our heads, friends and foes shall have retreated 
together ; and- their love and their hatred be equally 
buried. Let pur few days, then, be spent in peace. 
While we are all journeying onwards to death, let us 
rather bear one another^s burdens^ than harass one 
another by the way. Let us smooth and cheer the 
road as much as we can, rather than fill the valley 
of our pilgrimage with the hateful monuments of our 
contention and strife. 

Thus I have set before you some of those medi- 
tations which are naturally suggested by the pre* 
valence of death around us; by the death of 
strangers, of friends, and of ^enemies. Because 
topics of tliis nature are obvious, let it not be thought 
that they are without use* They require to be 
recalled, repeatedi and enforced. Moral and reli- 
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g;iQUs instruction derives its efficacy not so tnuch 
from what men are taught to know, as from what 
th^y are brought to feel* It is not the dormant 
^nowledg^ of any truthi^ but the vivid impressioti of 
them, which has influence on practice. Nether let 
it be tiiought that such meditations are unseasonable 
intrusions upon those who are living in health, in 
afflttepce, and ease. There is no hazard of iJs(^t 
making too deep or painful an impression. The 
gloom which they occasion is transient > and will 
soon, too soon, it is probable, be dispelled by the 
succeeding affairs and pleasures of the world. To 
wisdom it certainly belongs that men should be imr 
preyed with just views of their nature and th^r 
state ; and the pleasures of life will always be en^^ 
joyed to most advantage when they are tempered 
with serious thought. There is a time ^ to mourns ^ 
well as a time to rejoice* There is a virtuous 4orrott?, 
which is better than la^hter. There is a sadness qf 
the countenancey hy which the heart is made better. . 



SERMON XXXVL 
On the Progress of Vies, 



1 Corinthians, xv- 38. 

Be not deceived : Evil communications corrupt good 

manners. 

npHOUGH human nature be noW fallen from its 
original honour* several good principles still 
remain in the hearts of men. There are few, if any, 
on whose minds the reverence for a Supreme Being 
continues not, in some degree, impressed* In every 
breast, some benevolent affections are found, and 
conscience still retains a sense of the distinction 
between moral good and evil. These principles of 
virtue are always susceptible of improvement ; and^ 
in favourable situations, might have a happy in- 
fluence on practice. But such is the frailty of our 
nature, and so numerous are the temptations to evil, 
that they are in perpetual hazard of being either 
totally effaced, or so far weakened as to produce no 
effect on conduct. They are good seeds originally 
sown in the heart; but which require culture, in 
order to make them rise to any maturity. If left 
without assistance, they are likely to be stifled by 
that profusion of noxious weeds which the soil sends 
forth around them. 

Among the numerous causes which introduce cor^ 

N 2 
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ruption into the heart, and accelerate its growth, 
none is more unhappily powerful than that which is 
pointed out in the text, under the description of 
evil communications ; that is, the contagion which is 
diffused by bad examples, and heightened by par- 
ticular connections with persons of loose principles, 
or dissolute morals. This, in a licentious state of 
society, is the most common source of those vices 
and disorders whkh so much abound in great cities ; 
and often proves, in a particular manner, fatal to 
the young; even to them whose beginnings were 
once auspicious and promising. It may therefore 
be an useful employment of attention, to trace the 
progress of this principle of corruption, to examine 
the means by which evU communications gradually 
undermine, and at last destroy good manners, or 
(which here is the proper signification of the original 
word) good morals. It is indeed disagreeable to 
contemplate human nature, in this downward course 
of its progress. But it is always profitable to know 
our own infirmities and dangers. The consideration 
of them will lead me to suggest some of the means 
proper to be used, for preventing the mischiefs 
arising from evil communications. 

Agreeably to what I observed of certain virtuous 
principles being inherent in human nature, there are 
few but who set out at first in the world with good 
dispositions. The warmth which belongs to youth 
naturally exerts itself in generous feeling^, and sen- 
timents of honour ; in strong attachments to friends, 
and the other emotions of a kind and tender heart. 
Almost all the plans with which persons who have 
been liberally educated begin the world, are con- 
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nected with honourable views.. At that period they 
repudiate whatever is mean or base. It is pleasing 
to them to think of commanding the esteem of those 
among whom they live, and of acquiring a name 
among men. But, alas ! how soon does this flattering 
prospect begin to be overcast ! Desires of pleasure 
usher in temptation, and forward the growth of dis- 
orderly passions. Ministers of vice are seldom want- 
ing to encourage, and flatter the passions of the 
young. Inferiours study to creep into favour, by sej- 
viie obsequiousness to all their desires and humours. 
Glad to find any apology for the indulgences o£ 
which they are fond, the young too readily listen to 
the voice of those who suggest to them that strict 
notions of religion, order, and virtue, are old-fash- 
ioned and illiberal; that the restraints which they 
impose are only fit to be prescribed to those who are 
in the first stage of pupiUage ; or to be preached to^ 
the vulgar, who ought to be kept within the closest 
bounds of regularity and subjection. ^ But the good- 
ness of their hearts, it is insinuated to them, and the 
liberality of their views, will fully justify their eman- 
cipating themselves, in some degree, from the rigid 
discipline of parents and teachers. 

Soothing as such insinuations are to the youthful 
rand inconsiderate, the first steps, however, in vice, 
are cautious and timid, and occasionally checked by 
remorse. As they begin to mingle more in the world, 
and emerge into the circles of gaiety and pleasure, 
finding these loose ideas countenanced by too gene- 
ral practice, they gradually become bolder in the 
liberties they. take. If they had been bred to busji- 
ne$s, they begin to tire of industry, and look with 
contempt on the plodding race of citizens. If they 
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be of superiouT rAiik, tJiey thmk it becomes them to 
resemble their equals ; to assume that freedom xi€ 
behaviour, that air of forwardness, th^t tone of dis- 
sipadon, that easy negligence of those with whom 
they converse, which appear fashionable in high life. 
If affluence of fortune unhappily concur to favour 
their inclinations, amusements and diversions suc- 
ceed in a perpetual round ; night and day are con- 
founded; gaming fills up their vacant intervals; 
they live wholly in public places ; they run into 
many degrees of excess, disagreeable even to them- 
selves, merely from weak complaisance, and the fear 
of being ridiculed by their loose associates. Among 
these associates the most hardened and determined 
always take the lead. The rest follow them with 
implicit submission ; and make proficiency in the 
school of iniquity in exact proportion to the weak- 
ness of their understandings, and the strength of 
their passions. 

How many pass away, after this manner, some of 
the most valuable years of their life, tost in a whirl* 
pool of what cannot be called pleasure, so much as 
mere giddiness and folly ? In the habits of perpetual 
connection with idle or licentious company, ajl re- 
flection is lost ; while circulated from one empty head, 
and one thoughtless heart to another, folly shoots tip 
into all its most ridiculous forms; prompts the 
extravagant unmeaning fi^olic in private ; or sallies 
forth in public into mad riot ; impelled sonMBtimes by 
intoxication, sometimes by mere levity of spirits. 

All the while, amidst this whole course of juvenile 
infatuation, I readily admit, that much good-nature 
may still remain. Generosity and attachments may 
be found ; nay, some awe of religibn may still siib- 
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sisty : ai^d some remains of those good impressions 
which were made upon the mind in early days. It 
might yet be very possible to reclaim such persotis, 
and to form them for useful and respectable stations 
in the world, if* virtuous and improving society.should 
happily succeed to the place of that idle crew with , 
whom they now associate; if important business 
should occur, to bring them into a different sphere of 
action.; or if some seasonable stroke of affliction 
should in mercy be sent, to recall them to themselves, 
and to awaken serious and matdy thought. . But if 
youth, and vigour, and flowing fortune, continue; if 
a similar succession of companions go on to amuse 
them, to ingross their time, and to stir up their 
passions } the day of ruin^-r— let them take heed and 
beware I — * the day of irrecoverable ruin begins to 
draw nigh. Fortune is squandered ; health is broken ; 
friends are offended, aflronted, estranged ; aged pa*- 
rents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the 
dust. 

, There are certain degrees of vice which are chiefly 
stamped with the character of the ridiculous and thi^ 
contemptible; and there are aW certain limits, be- 
yond which if it pass, it becomes odious and execra- 
ble* If, to other corruptions which the heart has 
already received, be added, the infusioq of sceptical 
principles, that worst of all the evil communications of 
sinners, the whole of morals is then on the point of 
being overthrown. For every crime can then be 
palliated to conscience ; every check and restraint 
which had hitherto remained, is taken away. He 
who, in the beginning of his course, soothed himself 
with the thought that while he indulged his desires, 
loie did hurt to no man ; now pressed by the necessity 
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of supplying those wants into wbicli his expeodv^ 
pleasures, have brought him, goes on without remorse 
to. defraud and to oppress. ^ The lover of pleasure 
DQW becomes hardened and cruel ; violates his trbst, 
or. betrays his friend j becomes a man of treachery, 
ox a man of blood i satisfying^ or at least endeavour- 
ing all the while to satisfy himself, that circumstances 
form his excuse ; that by necessity he is impelled ; 
and that, in gratifying the passions which natmie had 
implanted within him, he does no more than follow 
nature* ' . : 

Miserable and deluded man! to what art thocr 
ccane: at the last? Dost thou pretend to foilow 
nature, when tht)u art contemning the laws of the 
God of natui'e? when thou art stifling his voice 
within thee, which remonstrates e^gsinat thy crimies? 
when thou art violatitig the best part of thy nature, 
by a>unteracting the dictates of justice and humanity 3 
Dost thou follow nature when thou renderest thyself 
an useless animal on the earth ; and not useless only,^ 
but noxious to the society to which thou bdongest, 
and to which thou art a disgrace ; noxious, by the 
bad example thou hast set ; noxious, by the crhnes 
thou hast committed ; sacrificing innocence to thy 
guilty pleasures, and introducing shsune and ruin into 
the habitations of peace; defrauding of their, diie 
the unsuspicious who have trusted thee i involving 
in the ruins of thy fortune many a worthy family ; 
reducing the industrious and tlie aged to misery and 
want ; by all which, if thou hast escaped the deserved 
sword.of justice, thou hast at least brought on thyself 
the resentment and the reproach of* all the respect*^ 
able and the worthy ? — Tremble then at the view of 
the gulph which is opening before tbee. Look with 
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horror at the precipice; on the brink of which thou, 
standest; and if yet a moment be left for retreat, 
think how thou mayest escape, and be saved. 

This brings me to what I proposed as the next 
bead of discburse; to suggest some means that may 
be used for stopping in time the progress of such 
mls^i^s ; to point out some remedies against the 
i^l infection of ^l communications. 

The first and most obvious is, to withdraw from all 
assotiatioQS with bad men, with persons either of 
Itcentious principles or of disorderly conduct. I have 
shown to what issue such dangerous cK)nnections are 
apt to bring men at last. Nothing, therefore, is of 
moce importance for the young, to whom I now 
cUefly address myself, than to be careful in the 
choipe of their IViends and companions. This choice 
is too frequently made without much thought, or is 
determined by some casual connection ; and yet very 
often the whole fate of their future life depends upon it. 
The circumstances which chiefly attract thie liking 
dtid the friendship of youth, are vivacity, good hu- 
mour, engaging manners, and a cheerful or easy 
teaiper ; qualities, I confess, amiable in themselves, 
aadusei'ul and valuable in their place. But I intreat 
you to remember that. these are not all the qualities 
requisite to form an intimate companion or friend. 
Something more is still to be looked for ; a sound 
understanding, a steady mind, a firm attachment to 
principle, to virtue and honour. As only solid bo- 
di€^ pdish well, it is only on the substantial ground 
of these manly endowments, that the other amiable 
qualities can receive their proper lustre. Destitute 
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of these essential requisites, they shine with no more 
than a tinsel brilliancy. It may sparkle for a little, 
amid a few circles of the frivolous and superficial ; 
but it imposes not on the discernment of the public. 
The world in general seldom, after a short trial, 
judges amiss of the characters of men. You may be 
assured, that its character of you will be formed by 
the company you frequent; and how agreeable soever 
they may seem to be, if nothing is to be found 
among them but hollow qualities, and external ac- 
complishments, they soon fall down into the class^ 
at best of the insignificant, perhaps of the worthless ; 
and you sink, of course, in the opinion of the public, 
into the same despicable rank. 

Allow me to warn you, that the most gay and 
pleasing are sometimes the most insidious and dan* 
gerous companions; an admonition which respects 
both the sexes. Often they attach themselves to you 
from interested motives ; and if any taint or suspicion 
lie on their character, under the cover of your rank, 
your fortune, or your good reputation, they seek 
, protection for themselves. Look round you, then, 
with attentive eye, and weigh characters well, before 
you connect yourselves too closely with any who 
court your society. He that tvalketh with wise men 
jshall he wise ; buta companion qfjbols shaU be destroyed. 
Wherefore, enter not thou into the council qfthescomer. 
.Walk not in the way with emlmen ; avoid it; pass not 
bjf it, turn from it, and pass away.* 

In order to prevent the influence of evil cornmuni" 
catiom, it is farther needful that you fix to yourselves 

• Prdv. iv. 14. xiii. 20. 
*6 
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certain piinc^l^ <rf' conduGt, and be resolved and 
determined on no occasion to swerve from them. 
Setting the consideration of religion and virtue aside, 
and attending merely to interest and reputation, it 
will be found that he who enters on active life with- 
out having ascertained some regular plan, according 
to which he is to guide himself, will be unprosperous 
in the whole of his subsequent progress. But when 
conduct is viewed in a moral and religious light, the 
effect of having fixed no principles of action, of hav- 
ing formed no laudable standard of character, be- 
comes more obviously fatal. For hence it is, that 
the young and thoughtless imbibe so readily the poi- 
son of evil communications, and fall a prey to every 
seducer. They have no internal guide whom they 
are accustomed to follow and obey ; nothing within 
themselves that can give firmness to their conduct. 
They are of course the victims of momentary inclin- 
ation or caprice ; religious and good by starts, when 
during the absence of temptation and tempters, the 
virtuous principle stirs within them j but never long 
the same ; changing and fluctuating according to the* 
passion that chances to rise, or the instigation of those 
with whom they have connected themselves. They 
are sailing on a dangerous sea, which abqunds with 
rocks ; without compass, by which to cfirect their 
course; or helm, by which to guide the vessel. 
"Whereas, if they acted on a system, if their beha- 
viour made it appear that they were determined to 
conduct themselves by certain rules and principles, 
not only would they escape innumerable dangers, but 
they would command respect from the licentious 
themselves. Evil doers would cease to lay their snares 
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for one whom they saw moving above them» in a 
higher sphere, and with a more steady course. 

As a farther corrective of evil comrnunicationSf and 
as a foundation to those principles which you lay 
down for conduct, let me advise you sometimes to 
think seriously of what constitutes real enjoyment and 
happiness. Your days cannot be entirely spent in 
company and pleasure. How closely soever you are 
surrounded and besieged by evil companions, there 
must be some intervals, in which you are left by 
yourselves ; when, after all the turbulence of amuse*- 
ment is over, your mind will naturally assume a 
graver and more piensive cast. These are precious 
intervals to you if you knew their value. Seize that 
sober hour of retirement and silence. Indulge the 
meditations which then begin to rise. Cast your eye 
backwards on what is past of your life ; look forward 
to what is probably to come. Think of the part you 
are now acting ; and of what remains to be acted, 
perhaps to be suffered, before you die. Then is the 
time to form your plans of happiness, not merely for 
the next day, but for the general course of your life. 
Remember, that what is pleasing to you at twenty, 
will not be equally so at forty or fifty years of age ; 
and that what continues longest pleasing, is always 
most valuable. Recollect your own feelings in dif- 
ferent scenes of life. Inquire on what occasions you 
have felt the truest satisfaction ; whether days of 
sobriety, and a rational employment have not left 
behind them a more agreeable remembrance, than 
nights of licentiousness and riot. Look round you 
on the world ; reflect on the different societies which 
have fallen under your observation ; and think who 

7 
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among them appear to enjoy life to most advan- 
tage; whether they who, encircled by gay com- 
panions, are constantly fatiguing themselves in quest 
of pleasure, or they to whom pleasure comes unsought 
in the course of an active, virtuous, and manly life. 
Compare together these two classes of mankind, and 
ailk your own hearts, to which of them you would 
chQoee to belong. If, in a happy moment, the light 
of truth begin to break in upon, you, refuse not 
admittance to the ray. If your hearts secretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, 
bethink yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. 
Still there is time for repentance and retreat ; and a 
return to wisdom is always honourable. 

Were such meditations often indulged, the m/ 
QGmmunications of sinners would die away before 
them; the force of their poison would evaporate; 
the world would b6gin to assume in your eyes a new 
form and shape. Disdain not, in these solitary hoiirs^ 
to recollect what the wisest have said and have written 
concerning human happiness and human vanity. 
Treat not their opinions as effusions merely of pee-> 
vi^ness or disappointment; but believe them to be 
wiiat they truly are, the result of long experience, 
and thorough acquaintance with the world. Consider 
that the season of youth is passing fast away. It is 
time for you to be taking measures for^n establish- 
ment in life ; nay, it were wise to be lookingforward 
to a placid enjoyment of old age. That is a period 
you wish to see ; but how miserable when it arrives^ 
if it yield you nothing but the dregs of life ; and 
preiiient no retrospect, except that of a thoughtless 
and dishonoured youth. 
< ' • ■■ •■ - - . • 
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Let Hie once more advise you to look forward some-, 
times beyond old age ; to look to a future world* 
Amidst evU communications, let your belief, and your 
character as Christians arise to your view. Think of 
the sacred name in which you were baptised. Think of 
the God whom your fatbers honoured and worship- 
ped ; of the religion in which they trained you up ; 
of the venerable rites in which they brought you to 
partake. Their paternal cares have now ceased. They 
have finished their earthly course ; and the time is 
coming when you must follow them. You know that 
you are not to live always here ; and you surely do 
not believe that your existence is to end with this 
life. Into what world, then, are you next to go -^ 
Whom will you meet with there ? Before whose tri- 
bunal are you to appear ? What account will you be 
able to give of your present trifling and irregular 
conduct to Him who made you? — Such thoughts 
may be treated as unseasonable intrusions. But in- 
trude they sometimes will, whether you make them 
welcome or not. Better, then, to allow them free 
reception when they come, and to consider fairly to 
what they lead. You have seen persons die ; at least, 
you have heard of your friends dying near you. Did 
it never enter into your minds, to think what their 
last reflections probably were in their concluding 
moments ; or what your own, in such a situation, 
would be? What would be then your hopes and 
fears ; what part you would then wish to have acted ; 
in what light your cloi»ng eyes would then view this 
life, and this world. 

These are thoughts, my friends, too important to 
be always excluded. These are things too solemn 
and awful to be trifled with. They are superiour to 
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all the ridicule of fools. They come home to every 
man's bosom; and are entitled to every m^n'^ 
highest attention. Let us regard them sti^heWMes 
reasonable and mortal creatures; and they will 
prove effectual antidotes to the evU communications 
of petulant scofiers. When vice or folly arise to 
tempt us under fettering forms, let the serious 
character whidi we bear as men come also forward 
to view ; and let the solemn admonitions with which 
I com^lude, sound full in our ears : My son^ if sin- 
iiers entice thee^ consent thou not. Gome out from 
amongst them, and be separate* Remember thy Creator 
in the days ofihy youth. Fear the Lord, and depart 
jrom etdL The way of li^ is above to the wise ; and 
he that keepeth the commandment, keepeth his mm 
soul. * 

* Proy. i. la 2 Corinth, vi. 17^^ Ecdcis. xii. 1 » Prov* xv. 24, 



SERMON XXXVIL 

On Fortitude, 



Psalm xxvii. 3. 

Though an host should encamp agaimt me, my heart 
shall not fear. 

npHIS world is a region of danger, in which perfect 
*• safety is possessed by no man. Though we 
live in times of established tranquillity, when there 
is no ground to apprehend that an host shall, in the 
literal sense, encamp against us ; yet every man, 
from one quarter or other, has somewhat to dread. 
Riches often make to themselves mngs and flee (may. 
The firmest health may in a moment be shaken. 
The most flourishing family may unexpectedly be 
scattered. The appearances of our security are fre- 
quently deceitful. When our sky seems more settled 
and serene, in some unobserved quarter gathers the 
little black cloud, in which the tempest ferments, 
and prepares to discharge itself on our head. Such 
is the real situation of man in this world ; and he 
who Matters himself with an opposite view of his 
state, only lives in the paradise of fools. 

In this situation, tio quality is more requisite than 
constancy^ or fortitude of mind ; a quality which the 
Psalmist appears, from the sentiment in the text, to 
have possessed in an eminent degree. Fortitude was 



Justly classed, by the ancient philosophers, among the 
cardinal virtues. Itis indeed essential to the support 
of them all ; and it is most necessary to be acquired 
by every one who wishes to discharge with' fidelity 
the duties of his station. It is the armour of the 
mind, which will fit him for encountering the trials 
and surmounting the dangers, that are likely to occur 
in the course of his life. 'It may be thought, perhaps, 
to be a quality; in some measure, constitutionar; de- 
pendent on firmness of nerves, and strength of spirits^ 
Though, partly, it is so, yet experience shows that it 
may also be acquired by principle, and be fortified 
by reason ; and it is only when thus acquired, and 
thus fortified, that it can be accounted to carry the 
character of virtue. Fortitude is opposed, as all 
know, to timidity, irresolution, a feeble and a Waver- 
ing spirit. It is placed, like other virtues, in the 
middle between two extremes ; standing at an equal 
distance from rashness on the one hand, and from 
pusillanimity on the other. In discoursing on this 
subject, I propose, first, to show the imponance of 
fortitude or constancy ; next to ascertain the grounds 
on which it must rest ; and lastly, to suggest some 
considerations for assisting the exercise of it. 

I. The high importance of fortitude will easily 
appear, if we consider it as respecting either the 
happiness of human life, or the proper discharge of 
its duties. 

Without some degree of fortitude there can be no 
happiness; because, amidst the thousand uncertainties 
of life, there can be no enjoyment of tranquillity. 
The man of feeble and timorous spirit lives under 
perpetual alarms. He foresees every distant danger 
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?in<i treiobles. H^ j^xplor^s tljj? region^ of ppspibjUtyy 
tp discover th^ dangers that may aris^. Ofte^i }i& 
creates imaginary ones ; always magnifies those tii^l 
^re real. Hence, lik^ a person I^aunted by spe$:^^ 
h§ loses the free enjoyment even of a safe and ^ti^ 
parous state. On the ifirst shoc|$: of adversjty, bf 
desponds. Instead of exerting bimsftlf tp lay hft|4 
on the resources that remain, he gives up ^U for li[^9t i 
and resigns bjipself to abj^t and broken spjrit^, -r- 
0^ the other hand, firmness of mind is the parent of 
tranquillity. X^ enables pn^ to ?njpy the pr^s^pt 
without disturbance ; an^ to look calo^ly on dang^^ 
that apprpach, or eyils th^^ thrcjaten ip futi^re. " U 
suggests good hopes. It supplies respiir^^* lit 
allows a man to rejtain th^ full poss^ssioi^ of bim^^^ 
ip every situatipp of fort^ne. Loo^ ifllf) tlie hiQMt; 
of this mari, and^ ypu w^H find copipo^yre, cheerful- 
ness, and magnanimity. Look into t^iq \^mt% of tfe^ 
other, apd you ^ill see^ npthj^^ig b^^ confu^i^j, 
anxiety^ apd trepi4fttiop. Th^ one is the, castJei h^\\% 
on a rpck^ which defieis the at^ck^ of surroun^^ 
waters. The qther i§.a h^t. pla^ied. o^ the shprfe 
which eyC/Ty wi^d shak^, a^d ev^ry wi^yfjoyerflpwts. 

If fortitude be thus essential to the enjoyment of 
li^c, it ia equ^ly so to the prpper discharge of all its 
mpst. ifl^pprtant duties. He who is of a cowf^r^ly 
mind is, and must b^j a slav^, to, the i^prl4« £i^ 
fashions his whole conduct according to its hppfB^^^nd, 
fears. He siniles, ap<^ ff^ns* and b^rayi¥> fwm 
abjject consid^rati.ofl^ (rf persopa^^ Hei^i^n 

caratle of eitherv conceivijpg, or. ex^^tL^gapyg^jejiit 
de^igp. If e ?aii n^ithgp St^i^:*^!?^^ **• 

mulUtqrde nor tl^e %i»;j9f .of, tlM?^ mi^ly^ Tffe§j W wJj 



of populiEi^ fsivaur, or the threats of poWer, are suffi- 
cient to shake his most determined purpose. The 
Wdrld. StlWays kfibws where to find him. He fnay 
j^^t^d to have |)rincipl6s ; but on every trying occa- 
sion,' it will be seen, that his pretended principles 
b^d 16 cJOnvenieiice atnd siifety. — The man of vir- 
toMS fottitiide^ again^ follows the dictates of his 
to^krt,. taittetfabarrasi^d by those restraints whiclx li^ 
upon tb^ tittiofoUs* Having once d6termin:ed wliat 
h flfc fbt him to do, no threatenirigs can shake, nor 
dittigers a|ipal him. He I'ests upon himself, supported 
, by at <*onfi(ciofatoess of inward dignity. I do not say 
that thiS' disposition alone Will sectrre him against 
every vice. He may be lifted up with pride. He 
xtiBif be educed by pleasure*. He may be hutried 
away by passion. But at feast att one quarter he 'will 
be saife ; by no abjfect f«ja» misled into eivii 

Witliont this temper of mind^ lio man csti be' a 
thorough Christian. For his pfoftssiori, as such, 
i^uiriefs himj to be superioui* to that Jear of man 
HohieK bfingefft d' snate ; enjoins hrtfi, for the sake 
df a good cJoridcietitfey to encounter every danger ; 
and to be jrti^par^, if called, even to lay down 
li^# lifb m the cause of religion and truth. AH who 
haf^€f beett distlrigdished ar servants of God, of' 
betiefactors of men ; all who, in perilous situatiotr^i* 
hdvef aicted their* part with siteh hortOT^ir'as torendi^' 
theit namels^ illustrious through succeeding ages; 
ha^re- been ermxttnt for fortitude of mind. Of tbis^ 
we^ have ode eohsf>icut)US example in the apostle 
Paiift, whotfi- it wilt be iMtfUctive for us to View iti a 
ifetilaritable octitj^rence^ of his - life'. After having 
long acted as the Apostle of the Gentiles, his mis- 
sion called him* to go to Jetusalem, where he knew 

o 2 
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that he was to encounter the utmost violence of his 
enemies. Just before he set sail, he called together 
the elders of his favourite church at Ephesus, and 
in a pathetic speech, which does great honour to his 
character, gave thera his last farewell. Deeply af- 
fected by their knowledge of the certain dangers to 
which he was exposing himself, all the assembly 
were filled with distress, and melted into tears. The 
drcumstances were such as might have conveyed 
dejection even to a resolute mind ; and would have 
totally overwhelmed the feeble. Thery all wept sore, 
and fell on PavVs neck, and kissed him; sorroxving 
most qf all for the words which he spake, that thejf 
should see his face no more. What were then the 
sentiments, what was the language of this great and 
good man? Hear the words which spoke his firm, 
and undaunted mind: Behold, I go bound in the 
spirit unto Jerzcsalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there ! sa^e that the Holy Ghost wit-- 
nesseth, in every city, saying, that bonds and evictions 
abide me. But none qf these, things mme me ; neither 
count I my life, dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel, 
of the grace of God. * There was uttered the voice, 
th^re breathed the spirit, of a brave and a virtuous 
man. Such a i^ian knows not what it is to shrink 
from danger when conscience points out his path. 
In that path he is determined to walk ; let the con- 
sequences be what they will. Till I die, I will not 
remove my integrity from me. My righteousness I 
holdfast, and will fiot let it go. My heart shall not 

* Acts, XX. 22, 23, 24. 37, 38. 
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reproach trie so long as I Uve.* " For me there is a 
" part appmnted to act. I go to perform it. My 
" duty I sliall do to-day. Let to-morrow take 
** thought for^e things (^itself J' — — Having tjius 
shown the importance^ I proceed, 

• II. To show the proper foundations of con^ 
stancy and fortitude of mind; They are principally 
two J a good conscience, and trust in God. 

A corrupted and guilty man can possess no jtrue 
firmness of heart. He who, by crooked paths, 
pursues dishonourable ends, has many things to dis- 
i)»^ him. He not only dreads the disappointment 
of his designs, by some of those accidents to which 
all are exposed; but he has also to dread the 
treachery of his confederates, the discovery and re- 
proach of the world, and the just displeasure of 
Heaven. His fears he is obliged to conceal; but 
while he assumes the appearance of intrepidity 
before the world, he trembles within himself; and 
the bold and steady eye of integrity frequently 
darts terrour into his heart. There is, it is true, 
a sort of constitutional courage, which sometimes 
has rendered men daring in the most flagitious 
attempts. But this fool-hardiness of the rash, this 
boltdness of the ruffian, is altogether difierent from 
real fortitude. It arises merely from warmth of 
blood, from want of thought, and blindness to 
danger. As it forms no character of Value, so it 
appears only in occasional sallies ; and never can 
be uniformly maintained. It requires adventitious 
props to support it; and, in some hour of trial 

♦ Job, xxvii. 5^6. 
o 3 
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always fails. Tbere can be no true CQur^e, no 
regular persevering constancy, but what 13 con- 
nected with principle, an^ founded on a eoriacipus- 
ness of rectitude of intention. This, and this 
only, erects that brazen wall, which we can oppo^ 
to every hostile attack. It clothes us with an ar- 
mour, on which fortune will spend its shafts in vain. 
All is sound within. There is no weak place, where 
we particularly dread a blow. There is no occasion 
for false colours tp be hung out. No disguis/e is 
needed to covpr us. We would bye satisfi^ if ^1 
mankind could look into our hearty. What h^s he 
to fear, who not only acts on a pl§in which bis 
conscience appjove§^ but who knows, that every good 
man, nay, the whole unbiased world, if they coqld 
trace his intention?, would justify and approve his 
conduct ? 

He knows, at the sqme time, that he ia acting 
under the immediate eye g,nd protection of the Al- 
mighty. Behold, my witness is in hemmi ^^ V& 
record is on high. ^ Here opens a new source of 
fortitude to every virtuous man. The conscioi^nesg 
of such an illustrious spectator invigorates and mi- 
niates him? He trusti^, that X\\^ eternd. Lovier of 
righteousness not only beholds and approve)?, but 
will strengthen and assist ; will not suffer him to ha 
unjustly oppressed, and will regard his constancy ia 
the end, with glory, honour, and imniortality. A 
good conscience, thu^ supported, bestowsk on the 
heart a much greater degree of intrepidity ti^n i^ 
could otherwise iiispire. One who rests^ on an 

* J4}b, xvi. 19# 



sixkighiy, fliougft ihVtiiibl^ ftdtcjcidf, ^jterts hik 
pd^er* with dotfble f&itee ; acts \^ith vigour not his 
6tfr#. Accordingly, it was from this princij^le of 
trtiiS ifi( Godi that the Psalmist derived that courage 
al^ boMtiess which he expresses iii the text. He 
hdiS said irrnntedately brfore, The Lord is my light 
and *i^ iahaUdh ; ^ Lord is the strength of my life. 
I'h* consequence which directly follows is, Of whom^ 
skEtll I be t^d&d^ Though m host sh&ktd encdrnp 
against me, my hearfshaUriotfeiir. * It remains, 

HI. ThI* I suggiesf a few coiisidersitions wKicb 
may prove auxiliiiry to the exei^cise- of virtuous fotti-i 
tilde in the midst of datigiirs. 

From what was just nx^W s^id, it stppSar^, first, that 
it is of high importance to every one, \frhb A^ti^hes to 
act his part with b^cbniiflg resolution, to c^Ultivatfe d 
reli^ous principle, and to- be inspired with trust iti' 
God. The imperfections of the best are indeed 
so numerous, as to give theni ho title tb daim,. 6a 
their own account^ the protectibti of Heaven. But 
we are taught to believ^^ that th^ merciful God, wh& 
meide us, and who knows out frdnniJS^ favour^ tlife 
smcerei aiid upri^t ; that the suprelnie administration 
of the universe is always* on the side of truth and 
^^drtufe}: and that, thei^efore^ every Worthy characteir, 
andevery just and go<*d cau^, though fot a while it 
sbotild be depresikn]^ is Itkely? to receive countenance 
and protection: in the end. Th6 m'dre fimfly this 
b^^Iief is^ rooted inf the h^art, itb influence will be 
lAore powerful, in mjttt«n!inting th6 fe&rs which arise 
from a sense (rf ifep own weateiess of daligeY. The 
records of ali nations afK^darthotfsalfd retnark^Ble' 
im^ancesr^ of th«i dS^&C (^ thid' priifbi^, both dtif 

a 4f^ 
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individuals, and on bodies of men. Animated by 
the strong belief of a just cause and a protecling 
God, thefeebk have "waxed ^/ro^, and have despised 
dangers, sufferings, and death. Handfuls of men 
have defied hosts that were encamped against them^ 
and have gone forth, conquering and to conquer. 
The sword qf the Lord and of Gideon have called 
forth a valour which astonished the world ; and 
which could have been exerted by non^ Jbut those; 
who fought under a divine banner. • ^ 

In the next place, let him who would preserve for- 
titude in difficult situations, fill his mind with a sense, 
of what constitutes the true honour of man. It: 
consists not in the multitude of riches, or the 
elevation of rank; for experience shows that these 
may be possessed by the worthless, as well as by the 
deserving. It consists in being deterred by no dan» 
ger when duty calls us forth ; in fulfilling our allotted 
part, whatever it may be, with feithfulriess,^; bravery, 
and constancy of mind. These qualities never fail ta 
stampMistinction on the character. They confer on 
him who discovers them, an honourable superiority, 
which all, even enemies, feel and revere. Let every 
nfan, therefore, when the hour of danger, comes, be- 
think himself, that now is arrived the hour .of trial, 
the hour which must determine, whether he is.to rise,* 
or to sink for ever, in the esteem of aU around him. 
If, when put to the test, he discovers no: firmness ta 
maintain his gi:ound, no fortitude to stand a shocks 
he has forfeited every pretension to a manly mind. 
He must reckon on being exposed to general oon- 
tempt; and, what is worse? her will feel that he de-i 
serves it. In bis own eyes: h^-wili be contemptible, 
than which, surely, no misery can be more severe. 
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But in order to acquire habits of fortitude, what 
is of the highest consequence is to have formed a 
just estimate of the goods and evils of life, and of the 
value of life itself. For here lies the chief source of 
our weakness and pusillanimity. We over-value the 
advantages of fortune, rank, and riches, ease and 
^ety. Deluded by vain opinions, we look to these 
as our ultimate goods. We hang upon them with 
fond attachment ; and to forfeit any hope of advance- 
ment, to incur the least discredit with the world j or 
to be brought down but one step from the station we 
possess, is regarded with consternation and dismay. 
Hence a thousand weights hang upon the mind, 
'which depress its courage, and bend it to mean and 
idishonourable compliances. What fortitude can he 
possess, what worthy or generous purpose can he 
form, who conceives diminution of rank, or loss of 
fortune, to be the chief evils which man can suffer? 
Put these into the balance with true honour, with 
<:onscious integrity, with the esteem of the virtuous 
and the wise, with the favour of Almighty God, with 
peace of mind and hope of heaven ; and then think, 
whether those dreaded evils are sufficient to intimi- 
date you from doing your duty. Look beyond exter- 
oinli appearances to the inside of things. Suffer not 
yoiurselves to be imposed on by that glittering var- 
cnish,; with which tiie surface of the world dazzles the 
vulg^rr Consider, how mapy are contented and 
?happy .without those advantages of fortune,, on which 
you put so e]s;travagant a value. Consider whether 
it is possible for you to be happy with them, if, for 
.their, sake, you forfeit all that is estimable in man. 
.T^e favour of the great, perhaps, youtlmik, is at 
stake J or that popularity widi the multitude, on 
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wbiWi you hmld plan* of advaiiceffietit Alas ! k6w 
precanoiis a?^ the means whiofa you emjiay in older 
to attain the end you have in view ; and the exid it- 
self, how little is it worthy of your ambition ^ ThM 
£ivour wlucfa you pursue^ of dubious advantage wh^tlk 
gauaed, is frequenUy lost by serrtteLCompliaKce^ Tb^^ 
tiiaid and abject are detected, and desipiiEted even ^ 
those wh4>m they court ; while tbe firm aiid resolute 
rise iii the end to those honours^ winch thA oth^r 
pursued in vain. 

Put tbe ease at t^e worst Sui^ose not yoor f&r-^ 
toae only, but your safety, to be in hazard ; your ltf€ 
itself to be endangered, by adhering to oonsdencd 
aed yirteie* Thiids, what a creepii^ and ^omifii. 
fiUs state you' would render life, if when your dii^ 
calls, you wouj^ expose it to ilo danger ? if by a das^ 
tlkfdly behaviour, you would^ at any expence, ^pm^rve 
i& That life which you are so anxious to pr^eiVe, 
090 at any rate be prolonged only foi" a few yed^i^ 
more ; and those years may be full of woe. He, who 
wall' not risk death when conscience r6qaires( him to 

&oe it, ought to be ashamed to live^ ^Corisideir 

as a man». and ar Christian,, for what purpos^e life wa» 
given thee by^ Heaven. Was it^. that Aon mightest 
pi«» a few years < in low pleasures aind ignobler slotb; 
%ing into every cortier to^ hide thyseJfi when the 
llia^ danger rises to ww? No: life wal given^that 
t)IW( mighte&t ceme ^Drthr to adr- sonDe: usiefub and 
honourabie part, on that thisatre where< thon hast 
beien ]daced;byrFirimdeDeer;c ndgbtestgloriiyrhmi that 
Qiade thftK;. aiDtdi; by.^ sfleady pertev>erance i«i: virtue,' 
risein tiiierend'to aainiHior^^afeate. 

Softofman^renifiinbttrthgroFigimdhoi^ As^^t 

13 
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die 4igmty of thy nature ! Shake off this pittiUammoiu 
dr^d of death ; ^iid seek to i\Ml the ends for wfaidii 
thou wept sent forth by thy Creator i — ^ The senti- 
ment of a noble mind is, / count not my life dear unto 
imt^elfi 90 that I may J!nkh myc&urse mtit joy. To 
the finishing of Ai> course let every ojoue direct his 
eye ; and let him now appreciate life according to the 
vakie it will be found to have when autmned up at 
the clo5^ This is the period which brings eveary 
thing to the test. Illusions may formerly have im* 
posed on the world ; may have imposed on the man 
himself. But all illusion then vanidhes. Tlie real 
cb»rae^er comes f(»lh* The estimate oi happis^s^ ia 
fairly formed. Hence it ha3 been justly sa^that no 
m^ wa be prp|i04inced either great or te^pipyt until 
bis last hour o(Nn^. To that last houf, what wiU 
bi^iQg i»ueh satisf^ioq or add so much digoi^y « 
the reflection of having stirmoiinted with firmxtesaaU 
the discouragements of the world, and having per- 
severed to the end in one uniform course of fidelity 
and honour? We remarked, before, the magnani- 
mous behaviour of the Apostle Paul, when he had 
persecution and distress full in view. Hear now the 
sentiments of the same great man, when the time of 
his last suffering approached ; and remark the majesty 
and ease with which he looked on deatli. / am notv 
ready to be offered^ and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought the good fight. I have finished 
wy course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown qf righteousness. * How 
many years of life does such a dying moment over- 
balance ? Who would not chuse in this manner to go 

* 2 Timothy, iv. 6, 7- 
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off the stage, with such a song of triumph in his 
mouth, rather than prolong his existence through a 
wretched old age, stained with sin and shame ? 

Animated by these considerations, let us nourish 
that fortitude of mind, which is so essential to a man 
and a Christian. Let no discouragement nor danger 
deter us from doing what is right. Through honour 
and dishonour ^ through good report and had report^ 
let us preserve fidelity to our God and our Saviour. 
Though an host should encamp against us, let us not 
fear to discharge our duty. God assists us in the 
virtuous conflict ; and will crown the conqueror with 
eternal rewards. Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
mil give thee a crown ofl^e. To him thai overcometh^ 
saith our blessed Lord^ / mU grant to sit with me on 
my throne ; even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father on his thrme. * 

* Rev.ii. 10. — iii. 21. 



SERMON XXXVIII. 
On Envy, 



1 Corinthians, xiii. 4. 
Charityenviethnot'"-'-^ 

TC^NVY is a sensation of uneasiness and disquiet^ 
"^arising from the advantages which others are sup- 
posed to possess above us, accompanied with malig- 
nity towards those who possess them. This is univer- 
sally admitted to be one of the blackest passions in 
the human heart. In this world we depend much on 
one another ; and were therefore formed by God to 
be mutually useful and assisting. The instincts of 
kindness and compassion which belong to our frame, 
show how much it was the intention of our Creator 
that we should be united in friendship. If any in* 
fringe this great law of nature, by acts of causeless 
hostility, resentment may jtistly arise. No one is to 
be condemned for defending his rights, and showings 
displeasure against a malicious enemy. But to con- 
ceive ill-will at one who has attacked none of our 
rights^ nor done us any injury, solely because he is 
more prosperous than we are, is a disposition alto- 
gether unnatural; it suits not the human constitution^ 
and partakes more of the rancour of an evil spirit. 
Hence, the character of an envious man is universally 
odious. AH disclaim it ; and they who feel them- 
selves under the influence of this passion, carefully 
conceal it. 
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But it is proper to consider, that among all our 
passions, botbgood and bad^ there are many different 
gradations. Sometimes they swim on the surface of 
the mind, without producing any internal agitation. 
They proceed no farther than the beginnings of pas- 
sion. Allayed by our constitution, or tempered by 
the mixture of other dispositions, they exert no con- 
siderable influence on the temper. Though the cha- 
racter in which envy forms the ruling passion, and 
reigns in all its force, be one too odious, I hope, to 
be common ; yet some shade, some tincture, of tbk 
6vil disposition mixes with most characters in the 
world. It is, perhaps, one of the most prevailing 
infirmities to which we are subject. There are few 
,but who, at one time or other, have found somewhat 
of this nature stirring within them j some lurking 
uneasiness in their mind, when they looked up to 
others, who enjoyed a greater share than had fallen 
to their lot, of some advantages which they wished, 
and thought themselves entitled to possess. Though 
this should not embitter their disposition ; though it 
should create the uneasiness only, without the ma^ 
lignity of envy ; yet still it is a disturbed state of 
mind; and always borders upon, if it actually include 
not; some vicious affections. In order, as far as pos« 
sible, to remedy this evil, I shall now consider what 
are the most general grounds of the envy which men 
are apt to beat to others ; and shall examine what 
foundation they afford, for any degiee of this trouble- 
some and dangerous pitssion. — — The chief grounds 
of envy may be reduced to three j Accomplishmenl§ 
of mind; advantages of birth, rank, and fortune j^ 
superiour success in worldly pursuits. 



L AccoikfPLisHMBNTs, orendawmeotoof tbaiQwd^ 
The chief endowment for which man deserves to b^ 
valued, is virtue. This unqueetionaWy^ forms Ae 
mpst estimable distinction Mndng manjiind. Yet 
this, which may appear surprising, nev^r forms. 9ll9r 
ground of envy. No ipan is envied for being motte 
ji^st, more generous^ mor^ p^^tiept, or forgiving tbjm 
Others. This m^y^ \n part> be o^ing tQ virtue: pi:^-. 
diH€:ing in every 09^ who beholds it^ Jbhat high dflgr^ 
ojt>^ppect and lovcj^ which e^^ti^guishi^sf wvy. B»t^ 
prp^^ly, H is mqrq. owing tjo the good opinito whid^ 
every qinj^efttertf^ins. of his own moral qualities. Some 
YWt>jei*5 oratleftSitthese^ds of them, he.finds within 
his br^st* QtherS: he; vainly attributes to himsiUl 
The?9 in wiwh b^> is plainly defioiepttt, he undervalues^ 
a^ ^itlw? nftt.feal virtues^ oj virtuf^ of very inferiour 
ra^l^ ; ^fj4 rQstjS. Mi^ifid that, on thq whole, he is^ai^ 
wQC^hy 9fid r0sp«fltabl^ as: his ueigbboar. 

T.h* CMe:i5 iiffefient,. with regard, to those ment^ 
abKtiti^ %nd pq\iiiei*a which are. ascribed to otil(ters» 
4s : l^ng as tbesfe are exerted in; a apheie.^ actk» 
T^ffiti^fTOf^ a^f^ and not brou^t into competition 
with t^e^ of th^: s^m$ kinds to ^hich we have pi?et 
tensions, they create no jealousy. They are viewed 
agdyists^V^tobj^tSf i^ which we have npt $Dy concern. 
It.u^i^^tm^til th^y touch <Mur aw€i liiiiey andafp^r 
ta rivi^l usr jb^ whali we wish to. excel, tb*t they .«ws^afew. 
e|iyy> Jgy^iii tl^n, ^vy is^ prof^rly speaking, Wt 
g]^li4€4. ^>» th^ talente of othe^s^: Fof here, . tQp^ 
of^seltwwjplaawcy biingsus relief ; ftoin t^p^^ 
mi^sic^ ti^t, ww^:W^ tharougfeJIy knowa, smi fuft 
jiig)p9 dk>n^ tQ uh our abilities. woiiJdi be £sHftiid i¥^ 
iirfi?r%t»w4<^ thosfe pf oui^ ri*«Isi What pfopedjjhwssa-. 
sioop e^vy^ is tthe fiiuit Qf the aQcofl^li^ime^ ot 
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Others j the pre-eminence which the opinion of the 
world bestows, or which we dread it will bestow, on 
their talents above ours. Hence, distinguished su- 
periority in genius, learning, eloquence, or any 
other of those various arts that attract the notice of 
the world, often become painful grounds of envy ; 
not indeed to all indifferently, but to those who. fol- 
low the same line of pursuit. Mere rivality, inspired 
by emulation, would carry no reproach ; were not 
that rivality joined with obliquity, and a malignant 
spirit ; did it not lead to secret detraction, and un- 
feir methods of diminishing the reputation of others.. 
Too frequently has such a spirit tarnished the cha- 
racter of those who sought to shine in the elegant 
arts ; and who, otherwise, had a just title to fame. 
Let such as are addicted to this infirmity con- 
sider how much they degrade themselves. iSuperiour 
merit, of any kind, always rests on itself. Conscious 
of what it deserves, it disdains low competitions and 
jealousies. They who are stung with envy, especially 
when they allow its malignity to appear, confess a 
sense of their own inferiority ; and in effect pay ho- 
mage to that merit from which they endeavour to 
detract. 

But in order to eradicate the passion, and to cure 
the disquiet which it creates, let such persons farther 
consider, how inconsiderable the advantage is which 
their rivals have gained, by any superiority over 
them. They whom you envy, are themselves, in- 
feriour to others who follow the same pursuits. For 
how few, how very few, have reached the summit of^ 
excellence, in the art or study which they cultivate ? 
Even that degree of excellence which they have at- 
tained^ how seldom is it allowed to them by the • 

»4 
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world, till s^er they die? Public applause is the 
most fluctuating and uncertain of all rewards^ Ad- 
mired as they may be by a circle of their iriends, 
they have to look up to others, who stand above 
them in public opinion ; and undergo the same mor- 
tifications which you suffer in looking up to them. 
Consider what labour it has cost them to arrive at 
that degree of eminence they have gained j and, 
after all their labour, how imperfect their ri^com* 
pence is at last. Within what narrow bounds is 
their fame confined ? With what a number of humili- 
ations is it mixed ? To how many are they abso- 
lutely unknown? Among those who know them, 
hpw many censure and decry them? Attending 

fairly to these considerations, the envious might 
come in the end to discern, that the fame acquired 
by any accomplishment of the mind, by all that skill 
can contrive, or genius can execute, amounts to no 
more than a small elevation, raises the possessor to 
such an inconsiderable height above the crowd, that 
others may, witiiout disquiet, sit down contented 
with thek own mediocrity. 

II. Advaktaoes of fortune, superiority in birth, 
rank, and richei^ even qualifications of body and 
form, become grounds of envy. Among external 
advantages, those which relate to the body ought 
certainty^ in the cc»nparattve estimation of ourselves 
and others^ to hddthe lowest place ; as in the acqui- 
sitiofi of them we can claim no merit, but must 
ascribe them entirely to the gift of nature. But 
envy haa often showed itself here in full malignity ; 
tfaKiugh a small m^isure of reflection might have (£s- 
cevelred that there was little ot no ground for this 

VOL. n. p 
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passion to arise. It would have proved a bleftsi^ag to 
inu]j:itudes» to have wanted those advantages for 
which they are envied. How frequently, for instance, 
has beauty betrayed the possessors of it into many 
a snare ; and brought upon thiem many ^ disaster ? 
Beheld with spiteful eyes by those who are their 
rivals^ they in the mean time glow with no less envy 
against others by whom they are surpassed j while, 
in the midst of their competitions, jealousies, and. 
concealed enmities, the fading flower is easily blasted ; 
short-lived at the best, and trifling at any rate, in 
comparison with the higher and more lasting beauties 
of the mind. 

But of all the grounds of envy among men, 
superiority in rank and fortune is the most general. 
Hence the malignity which the poor commonly bear 
to the rich, as ingrossing to themselves all the com^ 
forts of life. Hence the evil eye, with which per- 
sons of inferiour station scrutinize those who are 
above them in rank, and if they approach to 
that rank, their envy is generally strongest against 
such as are just one step higher than them* 
selves. — Alas! my friends, all this envious dis- 
quietude, which agitates the world, arises from a 
deceitful figure which imposes upon the public 
view. False colours, are hung out : the real state ^ 
of men is not what it seems to be. The order of 
society requires a distinction of ranks to take place; 
but, in point of happiness, all men come much . 
nearer to equality than is commonly imagined ; and 
the circumstances, which form any material differ-- 
ence of happiness among them, are not of that 
nature which renders them grounds of envy.. The 
poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the con* 
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veniences and pleasures of^the rich j but, in return/ 
he is free from many embarrassments to which they^ 
are subject. By <he simpHcity and uniformity of his 
life, he is delivered from that variety of cares, which 
perplex those who have great affairs to manage,* 
intricate plans to pursue, many enemies, perhaps, to' 
encounter in the pnrstiit. In the tranquillity of his 
small habitation and private faihily, he enjoys^ a 
peace which is often unknown at courts, 'fhe 
gratifications of nature, which are always the most 
satisfactory, are possessed by him to their full ex- 
tent ; and if he be a stranger to the refined pleasures 
of the wealthy, he is unacquainted also with the 
desire of them, and by consequence feels no want. 
His plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish 
probably higher than that of the rich man who sits 
down to his luxurious banquet. His sleep is more 
sound ; his healtH more firm ; he knows riot what 
spleen, languor, or listlessness are. His accustomed 
employments or labours are not more oppressive to 
him, than the labour of attendance on courts and 
the great, the labours of dres3, th© fatigue of amuse- 
ments, the very weight of idleness, frequently are 
to the rich. In the mean tim?, all the beauty 
of the fkce of nature, all the enjoyments of do- 
mestic society, all the gaiety and cheerfulness of an 
easy- mind, are as open to him as to those of the 
hi^est rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound 
of titles, the appearances of high respect, are in- 
deed soothing, for a short time, to the great. But, 
become familiar, they are soon forgotten. Custom 
effaces their impression. They sink into the rank of 
those ordinary things which daily recur, without 
raising any sensation of joy. Cease, therefore, from 
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looking up with discontent and envj to those whom 
birth or fortune We placed above you. Adjust the 
balance of happiness fairly. When you think of the 
enjoyments you want> think also of the troubles from 
which you are free. Allow their just value to the 
comforts you possess ; and you will find reason to rest 
satisfied, with a very moderate, though not an opu- 
lent and splendid, condition of fortune, Oft€|n, did 
you know the whole, you would be inclined to pity 
the state of those whom you now envy, 

III, SuPERioUR success in the course of worldly 
pursuits is a frequent ground of envy. Among all 
ranks of men competitions arise. Wherever Bxiy 
favourite object is pursued iii common, jealousies 
seldom fail to take place among those who are equally 
desirous of attaining it ; as in that ancient instance 
of envy recorded of Joseph's brethren^ who hated their 
brother, because their Jather hved him more than aU 
the rest. * "I could easily bear,'* says one, " that 
<< some others should be more reputable or famous, 
<< should be richer or greater than I. It is but just» 
*< that this man should enjoy the distinction to whkh 
<< his splendid abilities have raised him. It is naturipd 
^< for that man, to command the respect to which he 
^< is entitled by his birth or his rank. But wh^a I^ 
*^ and another, have started in the race of life tq)on 
<< equal terms, and in the same rank ; that he, with- 
<< out any pretension to uncommon merit, should 
^< have suddenly so far outstripped n^e ; should have 
<^ engrossed all that public favour to which I am no 
'< less entitled than he } this is what I cannot bear i 
^< my blood boils, my spirit swells with indignations 

* Gen. xxxvii. 4. 
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" at this undeserved treatment I have suffered from 
" the world/' Complaints of this nature are often 
made, by them who seek to justify the envy which 
they bear to their more prosperous neighbours. But 
if such persons wish not to be thought unjust, let me 
desire them to inquire, whether they have been alto- 
gether fair in the comparison they have m^e of their 
own merit with that of their rivals ? and whether they 
have not themselves to blame more than the ifrbrld, 
for being left behind in the career of fortune? The 
world is not always blind or unjust, in conferring its 
favours. Instances, indeed, sometimes occur, of de- 
serving persons prevented, by a successioli of cross 
incidents, from rising into public acceptance. But 
in the ordinary course of things, merit,' sooner or 
later, receives a reward, while the greater part of 
men's misfortunes and disappointments can, generally, 
be traced to some misconduct of their own. Wisdom 
bringeth to honour : The hand of the diligent make^ 
rich ; and, it has been sakl, not altogether without 
reason, that, of his own fortune in life, every man is 
the chief artificer. If Joseph was preferred by the 
father to all his brethren, his subsequent conduct 
showed how well he merited the preference. 

Supposing, however, the world to have been un- 
just, in an uncommon degree, with regard td you, 
this will not vindicate malignity and envy towards a 
more prosperous conipetitor. You may accuse the 
world ; but what reason have you to bear ill-will to 
him, who has only improved the favour which the 
world showed him? If by means that are unfair he 
has risen, and, to advance himself^ h^s acted inju- 
riously by you, resentment is justifiable J but, if you 
cannot accuse him of* any such improper conduct, his 
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success alone gives no sanction to your envy. You, 
perhaps, preferred the enjoyment of your ease, to the 
stirs of a busy, or to the cares of a thoughtful, life. 
Re^ed from the world, and following your favourite 
inclinations, you were not always attentive to seize 
the Importunities which offered for doing justice to 
your diaracter, and improving your situation. Ought 
you then to complain, if the more active and labori- 
ous have acquired what you were negligent to gain ? 
Consider, that if you have obtained less prefennent, 
you haye possessed more indulgence and ease* Con- 
sider, moreover, that the rival to whom you look up 
inrith repining eyes, though more fortunate in the 
world, may perhaps, on the whole, not be more 
happy than you. He has . all the vicissitudes of the 
world before him. He may have much to encounter, 
much to suffer, from whicK you are protected by the 
greater obscurity of your station. Every situation 
in life has both a bright and a dark side. Let not 
your attention dwell only on what is bright on the 
sidC/of those you envy, and dark on your own. But, 
bringing into view both sides of your respective con- 
ditions, estimate fairly the sum of felicity. 

Thus I have suggested several considerations for 
evincing the unreasonableness of that disquietude 
which envy raises in our breasts; considerations, 
which tend at least to mitigate and allay the workings 
ofthis malignant passion, and which, in a sober mind, 
ought totally to extinguish it. The scope of the 
whole has been to promote, in every one, content- 
ment with his own state. Many arguments of a dif- 
ferent nature may be employed against envy ; some 
taken from its sinful and criminal nature ; some from 
the mischiefs to which it gives rise in the world; 
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Others, from the misery which it produces to him who 
nourishes this viper in his bosom. But, undoubtedly, 
the most efiScacious arguments are Such as show that 
the circumstances of others, compared with our own, . 
afford no ground for envy. The mistaken ideas which 
are entertained of the high importance of certain 
^worldly advantages and distinctions, form the princi- 
pal cause of our repining at our own lot, and envying 
that of others. To things light in themselves, our 
imagination has added undue weight. Did we allow 
reflection and wisdom to correct the prejudices which 
we have imbibed, and to disperse those phantoms of 
-our own creating, the gloom which overcasts us would 
gradually vanish. Together with returning content- 
ment, the sky would clear up, and every object 
brighten around us. It is in the sullen and dark 
shade of discontent, that noxious passions, like ve- 
nomous animals, breed and prey upon the heart. 

Envy is a passion of so odious a nature, that not 
only is it concealed as much as possible from the 
world, but every man is glad to dissemble the appear- 
ances of it to his own heart. Hence it is apt to grow 
iipon him uriperceived. Let him who is desirous to 
keep his heart chaste and pure from its influence, 
examine himself strictly on those dispositions which 
he bears towards his prosperous neighbours. Does 
he ever view, with secret uneasiness, the >merit of 
others riising into notice and distinction ? Does he 
hear their praises with unwilling ear ? Does he feel 
an inclination to depreciate what he dares not openly 
blame ? When obliged to commend, does his cold and 
awkward approbation insinuate his belief of som^ un- 
known defects in the applauded character ? From 
such symptoms as these he may infer that the disease 
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of envy is forming ; that the poison is beginning to 
spread its infection over his heart. 

The causes that nounsh eiivy are principally two ; 
and two which, very frequently, operate in con* 
junction; these are, pride and indolence. The 
connection of pride with envy, is obvious and direct. 
The high value which the proud set on their own 
naerit, the unre^isonable claims which they form on 
the world, and the injustice which they suppose to 
be done to them by any preference given to others, 
are perpetual sources, first of discontent, and next of 
envy. When indolence is joined to pride, the dis- 
ease of the mind becomes more inveterate and 
incurable. Pride leads men to claim more than 
they deserve. Indolence prevents them from ob- 
taining what they might justly claim. Disappoint- 
ments follow ; and spleen, malignity, and envy, rage 
within them. The proud and indolent are always 
envious. Wrapt up in their own importance, they 
sit still, and repine, because others are more pros- 
perous than they ; while, with all their high opinion 
of themselves, they have done nothing eith^ to 
deserve, or to acquire prosperity. As, therefore^ 
we value our virtue, or our peace, let us guard 
against these two evil dispositions d^ mind. Let us 
be modest in our esteem, and, by diligence and in- 
dustry, study to acquire the esteem of others; So 
shall we shut up the avenues that lead to many k 
bad passion ; and shall learn, in whatsoever state we 
arey therewith to be content. 

Finally, in order to subdue envy, let us bring 
often into view those religious cosffidei^tipns which 
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regard us particularly as Christians. Jl,et us remem- 
ber how unworthy we are in the sight of God ; and 
how much the blessings which each of us enjoy, are 
beyond what we deserve. Let us nourish reverence 
and submission to that Divine Government, which 
has appointed to every one such a condition in the 
world as is fittest for him to possess. Let us recollect 
how opposite the Christian spirit is to envy; and 
what sacred obligations it lays upon us, to walk in 
love and charity towards one another. Indeed, when 
we reflect on the many miseries which abound in 
human life j on the scanty proportion of happiness 
which any man is here allowed to enjoy j on the 
small difference which the diversity of fortune makes 
on that scanty proportion ; it is surprising that envy 
should ever have been a prevalent passion among 
men, much more that it should have prevailed 
among Christians. Where so much is suffered in 
common, little room is left for envy. There is more 
occasion for pity and sympathy, and inclination to 
assist each other. To our own good endeavours for 
rectifying our dispositions, let us not forget to add 
serious prayers to the Author of our being, that he 
who made the heart of man, and knows all its 
infirmities, would thoroughly purify our liearts from 
a passion so base and so criminal, as envy. Create 
in me, O Gad^ a ckan heart; and renew a right spirit 
within me. Search me, and know my heart Try me^ 
and know my thought See if there he any mcJced 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasHng. * 

• PMlm U. 10. ~ cxxxix. S3, 24. 



SERMON XXXIX. 
On Idleness. 



Matthew, xx. 6. 

— — fr% standee here all the day idle ? 

TT is an observation which naturally occurs, and has 
"*" been often made, that all the representations of 
the Christian life in Scripture are taken from active 
scenes ; from carrying on a warfare, running a race^ 
striving to enter in at a straight gate ; and, as in.this 
context, labouring in a vineyard. Hence the con- 
clusion plainly follows, that various active duties are 
required of the Christian ; and that sloth and indo- 
lence are inconsistent with his hope of heaven. 

But it has been sometimes supposed, that industry, 
as far as it is matter of duty, regards our spiritual 
concerns and employments only ; and that one might 
be very busy as a Christian, who was very idle as a 
man. Hence, among some denominations of Chris- 
tians, an opinion has prevailed, that the perfection 
of religion was to be found in those monastic retreats 
where every active function of civil life, was totally 
excluded, and the whole time of men filled up with 
exercises of devotion. They who hold such opinions 
proceed on the suppositioi^ that religion has little or 
no concern with the ordinary afiairs of the world j 
that its duties stand apart by themselves, and mingle 
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not in the iqtercourse which men have with one 
another. The perfect Christian was imagined to live 
a sort of angelic life, sequestered from the business 
or pleasures of this contemptible state. The Gospel, 
on the contrary, represents the religion of Christ, as 
intended for the benefit of human society. It assumes 
men as engaged in the business of active life ; and 
directs its exhortations, accordingly, to all ranks and 
stations ; to the magistrate and the subject, to the 
master and the servant, to the rich and the poor, to 
them that buy and them that sell, them that use and 
them that abuse the world. Some duties, indeed, 
require privacy and retreat. But the most important 
must be performed in the midst of the world, where 
we are commanded to shine as lights^ and by our good 
works to glorify our Father which is in heaven. This 
world, as the context represents it, is God's vineyard, 
where each of us has a task assigned him to perform^ 
In every station, and at every period of life, labour is 
required. At the third, the sixth, or the eleventh 
hour, we are commanded to work, if we would not 
incur, from the great Lord of the vineyard, this 

reproof. Why stand ye here all the day idle ? We 

may, I confess, be busy about many things, and yet 
be found negligent of the One thing needful. We ^ 
may be very active, and, withal, very ill employed. 
But though a person may be industrious, without 
being religious, I must at the same time admoni^^ 
you that no man can be idle without being sinfuL 
This I shall endeavour to show in the sequel of the 
discourse ; wherein I purpose to reprove a vice which 
is too common among all ranks of men. Superiours 
admonish their inferiours, and parents tell their chiU 
dren, that idleness is the mother of every sin ; while. 
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in their own practice, they often set the example of 
what they reprobate severely in others. I shall study 
to ^how, that the idle man is, in every view, both 
foolish and criminal ; that he neither lives to God ; 
nor lives to the world ; nor lives to himself. 

I. He lives not to God. The great and wise 
Creator certainly does nothing in vain. A small 
measure of reflection might convince every one that 
for some useful purpose he was sent into the world. 
The mature of man bears no mark of insignificancy, 
or neglect. He is placed at the head of all things 
here below. He is furnished with a great prepar- 
ation of faculties and powers. He is enlightened by 
reason with many important discoveries j even taught 
by revelation to consider himself as ransomed, by the 
death of Christ, from misery j and intended to rise, 
by gradual advances, to a still higher rank in the 
universe of God. In such a situation, thus distin- 
guished, thus favoured and assisted by his Creator, 
can he hope to be forgiven, if he aim at no improve- 
ment, if he pursue no useful design, live for no other 
purpose but to indulge in sloth, consume the fruits 
of the earth, and to spend his days in a dream of 
vanity? Existence is a sacred trust; and he who 
thus misemploys and squanders it away, is treacherous 

to its Author. Look around you, and you wfll 

behold the whole universe full of active powers. 
Action is, to speak so, the genius of nature. By 
motion and exertion, the system of being is preserved 
in vigour. By its different parts always acting in 
subordination one to another, the perfection of the 
whole is carried on. The heavenly bodies perpetually 
revolve. Day and night incessantly repeat their 
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appointed course. Contimial operaticms are going 
on in the earth, and in the waters* Nothing stands 
still- All is alive and stirring throughout the uni- 
verse* — In the midst of this animated and busy scene^ 
is man alone to remain idle in his place ? Belongs it 
to him to be the sole inactive and slothful being in 
the creation, when he has so much allotted him to do } 
when in so many various ways he might improve his 
©wn nature ; might advance the glory of the God 
who made him } and contribute his part to the gene- 
ral good? 

Hardly is there any feeling of the human heart 
more natural, or more universal, than that of our 
being accountable to 6od« It is what the most pro- 
fligate can never totally erase. Almost all nations 
have agreed in the belief, that there is to come some 
period when the Almighty will act as the Judge of 
his creatures. Presentiments of thi^ work in every 
breast. Conscience has already erected a tribunal, 
on which it anticipates the sentence which at that 
period shall be passed. Before this tribunal let us some- 
times place ourselves in serious thought, and consider 
what account we are prepared to give of our conduct 
to Him who made us. " I placed you/*, the great 
Judge inay then be supposed to say, << in a station 
<^ where you had many occasionii for action, and 
" many opportunities of improVeujent. You were? 
<V taught, and you knew your duty. Throughout a 
" course of years I continued your life. I sur- 
<* rounded you with friends to whom you might be 
^' useful. I gave you health, ease, leisure, and various 
<< advantages of situation.-^ — Where axe the fruits 
" of those talents which you possessed ? What good 
*« have you done with them to yourselves ? What 
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« good to bthen? Ho# have you fifled up your 
« place, or answered your destination in the woAd ?* 
" Produce some evidence^ of your not having ex- 

'< isted altogether in vain/* Let such as are 

now mere blanks in the world, and a burden to the 
earth, think what answer they will give to those 
awful questions. 

II. The idle live not to the world, and their fellow- 
creatures around them, any more than they do to 
God. Had any man a title to stand alone, and to be 
independent of his fellows, he might then consider 
himself as at liberty to indulge in solitary ease and 
sloth, without being responsible to others for the 
manner in which he chose to live. But on the face 
of the earth, there is no such person, from the king 
on his throne, to the beggar in his cottage. We are 
all connected with one another by various relations ; 
which create a chain of mutual dependence, reach- 
ing from the highest to the lowest station in society. 
The order and happiness of the world cannot be 
maintained, without perpetual circulation of active 
duties and pffices, which all are called upon to per- 
form iii their turn. Superiours are no more independ- 
ent of their inferiours, than these inferiours are of 
them. Each have demands and claims upon the 
other y and he who, in any situation of Jife, refuses to 
dct his part, and to contribute his share to the general 
stock of felicity, deserves to be proscribed from so- 
ciety as an unworthy member. If any man tttiW nof 
ixiwky says the Apostle Paul, neither should he ^ eat. 
if he vriH do nothing to advance the purposes of 

♦ 2 Thess. iii. 10. 
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society, he has no tide to enjoy the advantages 
of it. 

It is sometimes supposed, that industry and dili^ 
'geiice are duties required of the poor alone, and that 
riches confer the privilege of being idle. This is sa 
far from being justified by reason, how often soever 
it may obtain in fact, that the higher one is raised 
in the world, his obligation to be useful is propor- 
tionably increased. The claims upon him from 
various quarters multiply. The sphere of his active^ 
duties widens on every hand. £ven supposing him 
exempted from exerting himself in behalf of his in- 
feriours, supposing the relation between superioursand 
inferiours abolished, the relation among equals must 
still subsist. If there be no man, however high iu. 
rank, who stands not frequently in need of the good 
offices of his friends, does he think that he owes: 
nothing to them in return ? . Can he fold his arms in 
selfish indolence, and expect to be served by others,: 
if he will not exert himself in doing service to any ? 
-T-^— Were .there no other call to industry, but the 
relation in which every one stands to hisown family, 
the remembrance of this alone should make the man 
of idleness blush. Pretends he to love those witb 
whom he is connected by the dearest ties, and yet? 
will he not bestir himself for their guidance, their 
support, or their advancement in the world? — How' 
imnpioral, and cruel, is the part he acts, who slumbers • 
in sensual ease, while the wants and demands of a help- 
less family cry aloud, but cry in vain, for his vigorous 
exertions ? Is this a husband, is this a father, that 
deserves to be honoured with those sacred nam?s? 
How many voices will be lifted up against hini at the ^ 
laftt i^dy \ Let such persons remember the awful ' 
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words in Scripture, aad tremble. It is written in the 
First Epistle to Timothy, the fifth chapter and eighth 
verse, JTfany prwdde not for his (mn^ and especiaih/ 
^ those of his cnm house^ he hath demed the faith^ 
and is iMPse than an infidel. 

III. The idle man lives not to himself with any 
more advantage than he lives to the world. It is in- 
deed on a supposition entirely opposite, thM persons 
of this character proceed. They imagine that, how 
deficient soever they may be in point of duty, they 
at least consult their own satisfaction. They leave 
to others the drudgery of life ; and betake themselvei^ 
as they think, to the quarter of enjoyment and ease. 
Now, in contradiction to this I assert, and hope to 
prove, that the idle man, first, shuts the door against 
all improvement; next, that he opens it wide to 
every destructive folly ; and lastly, that he excludes 
himself from the true enjoyment of pleasure. 

First, he shuts tlie door against improvement of 
every kind, whether of mind, body or fortune. The 
law of our nature, the condition under which we are 
placed from our birth, is, that nothing good or great 
is to be acquired without toil and industry. A price 
is appointed by Proyidence to be paid for every things 
and the price of improvement is labour. Industry 
mayy indeed, be sometimes cUaappointed. The race 
may not be always to the smfi, nor tie battle to Ae 
strong. But, at the same time it is certain that, in 
the ordinary course of thuigs, without strength, the 
battle cannot be gained ; without swiftness^ the race 
cannot be run with success. In aU labour^ says the 
wise maiw. there is profit; but the soul of the stuggard 

5 
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desiretkand haih nothing. * If we consult ti&i&r the 
improvement of the mind, or the health of the body, 
it is well known that exercise is the great instrument 
of promoting both. Sloth enfeebles equally the bo- 
dily and the mental powers. As in the animal sys- 
tem it engenders disease, so on the faculties of the 
soul it brings a fatal rust, which corrodes and wastes 
them ; which, in a short time, reduces the brigh.test 
genius to the same level with the meanest under^ 
standing. The great differences which take place 
among men, are not owing to a distinction that na- 
ture has made in their original powers, so much as 
to the superiour diligence with which some have im- 
proved these powers beyond others. To no purpose 
do we possess the seeds of many great abilities, if 
they are suffered to lie dormant' within us. It is not 
the latent possession, but the active exertion of them, 
which gives them merit. Thousands wh om indolence 
hai sunk into contemptible obscurity, might have 
come forward to the highest distinction, if idleness 
had not frustrated the effect of all their powers. 

Instesad of going on to improvement, all things go 
to decline with the idle man. His character falls 
into contempt. His fortune is consumed. Disorder, 
confusion, and embaarrasdment, mark his whole situ- 
ation. Observe in what lively colours the sts^te pf 
his affairs is described by Solomon. I went hy the 
field of ^e slothful, and hy the ^vineyard of the man 
void of understanding ;. and h ! it was all grown over 
with thorns ; and nettles had covered the face thereqf; 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I 
saw and'eoniidereditweU: I looked upon it^ and re- 

VOL. II. fit 
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ceioed mstruction. * In the midst, too, of those dis- 
tresses which idleness brings on its votaries, they 
must submit to innumerable mortifications, which 
pever fail to attend their shameful conduct. They 
must reckon on seeing themselves contemned by the 
virtuous and wise, and slighted by the thriving part 
of mankind. They must expect to be left behind by 
every competitor for rank or fortune. They will b^ 
obliged to humble themselves before persons, now 
far their superiours in the world, whom, once, they 
would have disdained to acknowledge as their equals. 

Is it in this manner that a man lives to himself? 

Are these the advantages which were expected to be 
found in the lap of ease ? The down may at first 
have appeared soft : But it will soon be found to 
cover thorns innumerable. How long wilt thou sleep^ 
O sluggard? When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? 
Yet a little sleep, yet a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleeps So shall thy poverty come as one 
that travelleth ; and thy want as an armed num. t ■ 
But this is only a small part of the evils which persons 
of this description bring on themselves : For, 

In the second place, while in this manner they 
shut the door against ev^ry improvement, they open 
it wide to the most destructive vices and folUes. 
The human mind cannot remain always unemployed. 
Its passions must have some exercise. If we supply 
them not with proper employment, they are sure 
to run loose into riot and disorder. While we are 
unoccupied by what is good, evil is continually at 
hand ; and hence it is said in Scripture, that as soon 
as Satan found the house empty, he took possession, 

♦ Prov. x«v. so, SI, 32. ' f Prov. xxiir. dS^S4. 
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and filled it with evil spirits. • Eveiy man who re- 
collects his conduct, may be satisfied, that his hoiir^ 
of idleness have always proved the hours most dan- 
gerous to virtue. It was tben that criminal desires 
arose ; guilty pursuits were suggested ; and designs 
were formed, which, in their issue, have disquieted 
and embittered his whole life. If seasons of idleness 
be dangerous, what must a continued habit of it 
prove? Habitual' indolence, < by a silent and secret 
progress, undermines every virtue in the souL More 
violent passions run their course, and terminate^ 
They are like rapid torrents, which foam, and swell, 
and bear down every thing before them. But after 
having overflowed their banks, their impetuosity sub- 
sides. They return by degrees into their natural 
channel ; and the damage which they have done 
can be repaired. Sloth is like the slowly-flowing 
putrid s(tream, which stagnates in the marsh, breeds 
venomous animals, and poisonous plants; and inw 
fects with pestilential vapours the whole country 
round it. Having once tainted the soul, it leaves no 
part of it sound ; and at the same time gives not 
those alarms to conscience, which the eruptions of 
boldef and fiercer emotions often occasion. The 
disease which it brings on is creeping and insi- 
dious; and is, on that account, more certainly 
mortal. 

One constant efiect of idleness is, to nourish the 
passions, and, of course, to heighten our demands 
for gratification ; while it unhappily withdraws from 
us the proper means of gratifying these demands. If 
the desires of the industrious man be set upon 

* Matt. xii. 44. 
Q 3 
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Opulence or rank, upon the conveniences or the 
Splendour of life, he can accomplish his desires by 
methods which are fair and allowable. The idle 
man has the same desires with the industrious, but 
not the same resources for compassing his ends by 
honourable means. He must therefore turn him- 
self to seek by fraud, or by violence, what he can- 
not submit to acquire by industry. Hence the origin 
of those multiplied crimes to which idleness is daily 
giving birth in the world ; and which contribute so 
much to violate the order, and to disturb the 
peace of society. — In general the children of idle- 
ness may be ranked under two denominations or 
classes of men ; both of whom may, too justly, 
be termed. The children of the devil. Either in- 
capable of any effort, they are such as sink into ab- 
solute meanness of character, and contentedly wal- 
low with the drunkard and debauchee, among the 
herd of the sensual ; until poverty overtake them, 
or disease cut them off: Or they are such as, re- 
taiiiing some remains of vigour, are impelled^ by 
tlieir passions, to venture on a desperate attempt for 
retrieving their ruined fortunes. In this case, they 
employ the art of the fraudulent gamester to ensnare 
the unwary. They issue forth with the highwayman 
to plunder on the road ; or with the thief and the 
robber, they infest the city by night. From this 
dass, our prisons are peopled; and by them the 
ficafFold is furnished with those melancholy admoni- 
tions, which are po often delivered from it to the 
crowd. Such are frequently the tragical^ but well- 
known consequences of the vice aga^inst whifch I neW 
warn you. 
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In the third, and last place, how dangerous soever 
idleness may be to virtue, are there not pleasures,^ 
it may be said, which attend it ? is there not gronnd 
to plead, that it brin^ a release from the oppressive 
cares of the world j and soothes the mind with a 
gentle satisfaction, which is not to be found amidst 

the toils of a busy and active life?-^ This is^ 

an advantage which, least of all others, we admit 
it to possess. In behalf of incessant labour, no 
man contends. Occasional release from toil, and in- 
dulgence of ease, is what nature demands, and virtue 
allows. But what we assert is, that nothing is so 
great an enemy to the lively and spirited enjoyment 
of life, as a relaxed and indolent habit of mind. He 
who knows not what it is to labour, knows not what 
it is to enjoy. The felicity of human life depends 
on the regular prosecution of some laudable purpose 
or object, which keeps awake and enlivens all our 
powers. Our happiness consists in the pursuit, 
much more than in the attainment, of any temporal 
good. Rest is agreeable ; but it is only from pre- 
ceding labours that rest acquires its true relish. 
When the mind is suffered to remain in continued 
inaction, all its powers decay. It sodn languishes 
and sickens ; and the pleasures which it proposed to 
obtain from rest, end in tediousness and insipidity. 
To this, let that miserable set of men bear witness^ 
who, after spending great part of t^ieir life in active 
industry, have retired to what they fancied was to 
be a pleasing enjoyment of themselves in wealthy 
inactivity, and profound repose. Where they ex- 
pected to find an elysiuni, they have found nothing 
but a dreary and comfortless waste. Their days 
have dragged on, in uniform languor ; with the 
melancholy remembrance often returning, of thq 

Q 3 
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cheerful hours they passed, when they were engaged 
in the honest business and labours of the world. 

We appeal to every one who has the least know- 
ledge or observation of life, whether the busy, or 
the idle, have the most agreeable enjoyment of 
themselves ? Compare them in their families. Com- 
pare them in the societies with which they mingle ; 
and remark which of them discover most cheerfulness 
and gaiety ; which possess the most regular flow of 
spirits ; whose temper is most equal ; whose good 
humour most unclouded. While the active and 
diligent both enliven and enjoy society, the idle are 
not only a burden to themsdives, but a burden to 
those with whom tiiey are connected ; a nuisance to 
all whom they oppress with their company. On 
whom does time hang so heavy, as on tiie slothful 
and lazy? To whom are the hours so lingering? 
Who are so often devoured with spleen, are obliged 
to fly to every expedient which can help them to get 
rid of themselves ? Insteacl of producing tranquil- 
lity, indolence produces a fretful restlessness of 
mind ; gives rise to cravings which are never satis- 
fied i nourishes a sickly effeminate delicacy, which 
sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

Enough has now been said to convince every 
thinking person, of the folly, the guilt, and the 
misery, of an idle state. Let these admonitions stir 
us up to exert ourselves in our di£fereDt occupations^ 
with that virtuous activity which becomes men and 
Christians. Let us arise. from the bed of sloth; 
distribute our time with attention and car6; and 
improve to advantage the opportunities which Provi- 
dence has bestowed. The material business in which 
our several stations engage us, may often prove not 
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sufficient to occupy the whole of our time and at- 
tention* In the life even of busy men, there are 
frequent intervals of leisure. Let them take^ care, 
that into these, none of the vices of idleness creep. 
Let some secondary, some subsidiary employment,, 
of a fair and laudable kind, be always at bahd to M 
up those vacant spaces of life, which too many as- 
sign, either to corrupting amusements, or to mere 
inaction. We ought never to forget, that entire- 
idleness always borders either on misery oi; oou 
guilt. 

At the same time, let the course of our employ- 
ments be ordered in such a manner, that in carrying 
them on, we may be also promoting our eternal 
interest. With the business of the World, let ua 
properly intermix the exercises of devotion. By 
religious duties and virtuous actions, let us study to 
prepare ourselves for a better world. In the midst 
of our labours for this life, it is never to be forgotten, 
that we must jl?r^/ seek the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness ; and give diligence to make our calling 
and election sure. Otherwise, how active soever we 
may seem to be, our whole activity will prove only 
a laborious idleness : We shall appear, in the end, 
to have been busy to no purpose, or to a purpose 
worse than none. Then only we fulfil the proper 
character of Christians, when we join that pious zeal 
which becomes us as the servants of God, with that 
indui&try which is required of us as good members 
of society ; when, according to the exhortation of 
the Apostle, we ai^ found not slothful in business, 
and, at the same time, fervent in spirit, serving tha 
Lord."" 

* Rom. xiLll. 
Q 4 



SERMON XL 

Oti the Sense of the Divine Presence. 

Psalm Ixxiii. 38. 
/ am continually with thee. — — 



IrtTE live in a world which is full of the Divine 
presence and power. We behold every where 
around us the traces of that supreme goodness which 
enlivens and supports the universe. Dat/ uttereth 
speech of it to-day ; and night sheweth knowledge of it 
to-night. Yet, surrounded as we are with the per- 
fections of God, meeting him wherever we go, and 
called upon by a thousand objects to confess hist 
presence, it is both the misfortune and the crime of 
a great part of mankind that they are strangers to 
Him, in whose world they dwell. Occupied with 
nothing but their pursuits of interest and pleasure, 
they pass through this world, as though God were 
riot there. The virtuous and reflecting are particu- 
larly distinguished from the giddy and dissolute, by 
that habitual sense of the Divine presence which 
characterizes the former. To them, nothing appears 
void of God. They contemplate bis perfections in 
the works of nature j and they trace his Proyidence 
in the incidents of life. When retired from the 
world,' he often employs their meditation* When 
engaged in action, he always influences their conduct. 
Wheirever a pious man is, or whatever he does, in 
the style of the text, he is continually with God* 

14 
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The happy effect of this sentiment oti the heai't, 
is fully displayed in the context. We see it allaying 
all the disquiet which the Psalmist, in the preceding 
verses, describes himself to have suffered on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked. The first reflection 
which restored tranquillity to his mind, was the 
remembrance of the presence of God. Nevertheless^ 
I cm amtinuuUy with thee ; thou hast holden me by 
my right hand. He became sensible, that whatever 
distresses the righteous might suffer for a time, they 
could not fail of being compensated in the end, by 
that Almighty Protector, whose propitious presetice 
ever continued to surround them. Whereupon foU 
low those memorable, expressions of his trust and joy 
in God. Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel ; and 
qfter(S)ards receive me to glory. Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth I 
desire besides thee. 

There are principally two effects, whieb the sense 
of the Divine presence is fitted to produce upon men. 
One is, to restrain them from vice ; the other, to en- 
courage their virtue. Its operation, as a check upon 
the sinner, is obvious. The perpetual presence of so 
powerful and venerable a witness, is one of the most 
awful considerations which can b^ addressed to the 
dissolute. It removes all the security which secresy 
can be supposed to give to crimes* It aggravates the 
guilt of them, from being committed in the face of 
the Almighty; and has power to strike terrour into 
the heart of the greatest criminal, in the midst of his 
misdeeds. While this principle .of religion thus 
checks and terrifies the sinner, it produces also another 
effect, that of strengthening and comforting the good 
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man in the practice of his duty. It is the influence 
of the Divine presence on good men which, in con- 
sequence of the Psalmist's sentiment, I proposa to 
consider. To their character it belongs to he conti* 
nuaUy with God. I shall endeavour to show the high 
benefit and comfort which they derive from such a 
habit of mind ; and shall, for this end, first consider 
their internal moral state; and next, view them as 
they are affected by several of the external accidents 
and situations of life. 

Let us begin with considering them in their inter- 
nal state. The belief of the Divine presence acts 
upon them here, first, as an incitement to virtue. 
The presence of one whom we highly esteem and re- 
vere, of a sovereign for instance, a father, or a friend, 
whose approbation we are solicitous to gain, is always 
found to exalt the powers of men, to refine and im- 
prove their behaviour. Hence, it has been given as 
a rule by ancient moralists, that in order to excel in 
virtue, we should propound to ourselves some person 
of eminent and distinguished worth ; and should ac- 
custom ourselves to act as if he were standing by, and 
beholding us. To the esteem and approbation of 
their fellow-creatures, none are insensible. There 
are few who, in the conspicuous parts of their life, 
when they know the eyes of the public to be fixed 
on them, act not their part with propriety and de- 
corum. But what is the observation of the pubUc j 
what is the presence of the greatest or wisest men on 
earth, to that presence of the Divinity which con- 
stantly surrounds us ? The man who realizes to his 
mind this august presence, feels a constant incentive 
for acquitting himself with dignity. He views him- 
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self as placed on an illustrious theatre. To have the 
Almighty for the spectator and witness of his conduct, 
is more to him than if the whole world were assembled 
to observe him. Men judge often falsety, always 
imperfectly, of what passes before them. They are 
imposed on by specious appearances ; and the artful 
carry away the praise which is due to the deserving. 
Even supposing them to judge fairly, we may want 
the opportunity of doing justice to our character, by 
any proper display of it in the sight of the world. 
Our situation may bury in obscurity those talents and 
virtues which were entitled to command the highest 
esteem. But He, in whose presence the good man 
acts, is both an impartial, and an unerring, judge of 
worth. No fallacious appearances impose on him. 
No secret virtue is hidden from him. He is attentive 
equally to the meanest and the greatest ; and his ap- 
probation confers eternal rewards. The man, there*' 
fore, who set$ the Lord aiwoys before him, is prompted 
to excel in virtue by motives which are peculiar to 
himself, and which engage, on tiie side of duty, both 
honour and inter^t. / have kept thy precepts and thf 
te$timame$ J Jbr (dl n^ 'ways are btfore thee. * 

SupposiNa, however, his virtuous endeavours to 
be faithful, many imperfections will attend them. A 
faultless tenor of unblemished life is beyond the reach 
of man. Passions voSi sometimes overcome him ; and 
ambition or interest, in an unguarded hour, will turn 
him aside into evil. Hence he will be ashamed of 
himself, and disquieted by a sense of guilt and foUy. 
In this state, to which we are oflen reduced by the 

* Psalm c»x. 168. 
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weakness of human nature, the belief of God's con- 
tinual presence brings relief to the heart. It acted 
before as an animating principle : it now acts as a 
principle of comfort. In the midst of many imperfec- 
tions, a virtuous man appeals to his Divine Witness^ 
for the sincerity of his intentions. . He ca,n appeal to 
him who knows hisj¥amei that in the general train of 
his conduct, it is his study to keep the law of God. 

Mere law, among men, is rigid and inflexible^ 
As no human law-giver can look into the hearts of 
his subjects, he cannot, even though he were ever 
present with them, estimate their character exactly. 
He cim make no dlowance for particular situations. 
He must prescribe the same terms to all whom he 
ruli^ ; and treat all alike, according to their outward 
actions. But every minute diversity of character, 
tempiei, and situation, is known to God* It is not 
only from what his servants do^ but from what they 
seek to do, that he forms his judgment of them. 
He attends to all those circumstances which render 
the trial of their virtue, at any time, peculiarly 
hard. He hears the whisper of devotion as it rises 
in the souh He beholds the tear of contrition 
which falls in secret. He sees the good intention 
struggling in its birth; and pursues it, in its pro- 
gress, through those various obstacles which may 
prevent it from ripening into action. Good mexi^ 
therefore, in their most humbled and dejected state, 
dmw some consolation from his knowledge of their 
heart. Though they may sometimes have erred 
from the right path, they can look up to Him who 
^ ever with them, and say as an apostle, who had 
grievously offended, once said to his great Master, 
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Lordi thou knowest all tfiings ; thou knowest that I 
love thee. * 

Appealing thus to their omniscient witness, they 
are naturally soothed and encouraged by the hope 
of his clemency. At the same time, it is the pe- 
culiar advantage of this sentiment of the Divine 
presence, that it prevents such hope from flattering 
them too much, or rising into undue presumption. 
For while it encourages, it tends also to huciible, a 
pious man. If it encourage him by the reflection on 
all his good dispositions being known and attended 
to by God, it humbles him by the remembrance, 
tliat his secret si7ts also are ever in the light of the 
Divine countenance. So that, by dwelling under the 
sense of God being continually with us, we keep 
alive the proper tamper of a Christian in the soul ; 
humility without dejection ; fear mingled with hope.^ 
We are cheered, without being lifted up. We feel our- 
selves obnoxious to the all-observing eye of justice j 
but are comforted with the thoughts of that mercy 
which, through Jesus Christ, the discerner of all 
hearts, hcSds forth to the sincere and penitent. 
Such are the blessed efffects which this principle oJf 
religion produces upon the inward moral state of a 
good man. Let us riow. 

In the second place, consider his external cir- 
cumstances; and examine the influence which the 
same principle has upon his happiness, in several diP 
ferent situations of life. 



Let us first vfe.^ fcim in wh«t the wodd- 
prosperity; when his circumstances are' easy oi? 

* John/xxi. 17. 
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affluent, and his life flows in a smooth untroubled 
stream. Here it might be thought, that a sense of 
the Divine presence could operate upon him onlj, 
or chiefly, for promoting temperance, and restraining 
the disorders incident to a prosperous state. Valuable 
eflfectSy indeed, these are ; and most conducive to 
the true enjoyment of all that is agreeable in life. 
But though it, doubtless, does exert this salutary in- 
fluence, yet it stops not there. It not only preserves 
the virtue of a good man amidst the temptations of 
pl^ure, but it gives to his prosperity a security, 
and a peculiar relish, which to others is unknown. 
He who is without a sense of God upon his mind, 
beholds in human affairs nothing but a perpetual 
fluctuation, and vicissitude of events. He is sur- 
rounded with unknown causes, which may be work- 
ing his destruction in secret. He cannot avoid per- 
ceiving that there hangs over him the irresistible 
arm of that Providence, whose displea3ure he has 
done nothing to stay or avert. But he \n^o, in 
the days of prosperity, dwells with God, is delivered 
from those disquieting alarms. He dwells as with a 
friend and protector, from whence he conceives his 
blessings to proceed. He can appeal to him for the 
thankfulness with which he receives them ; and for 
his endeavours to employ them well. He trusts that 
the God whom he serves will not forsake him ; that 
the goodness which he has already experienced, will 
continue to bless him ; and though he believes him- 
self not exempted from the changes of the world, 
yet, in the midst of these, he has ground to hope, 
that aoyrees of comfort and happiness shall always 
be left open to him. 
Moreover, the pleasures of life, while they last. 
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are un^eakably heightened by the presence <^ that 
Benefactor who bestows them. The pleasing emo- 
tion of gratitude to the giver, mingles with the 
enjoyment of the gift. While to the mere worldly 
man, the whole frame of nature is. only a vast irre* 
gular fabric; and the course of human affairs no 
more than a confused succession of fortuitous events : 
all nature is beautified, and every agreeable incident 
is enlivened to him who beholds God in all things. 
Hence arise a variety of pleasing sensations, to fill 
up those solitary hours, in which external prosperity 
supplies him with no entertaintnent. In the smiling 
scenes of nature, he contemplates the benignity of 
its Author. In its sublime objects, he admires his 
majesty. In its awful and terrible ones, be adores 
his power. He dwells in this world as in a m^gni*- 
ficent temple; which is full of the glory of its 
founder ; and every where views nature offering up 
its incense to him, from a thousand altars. Such 
ideas exalt, and ennoble the human mind ; and 
reflect an additional lustre on the brightness of 
prosperity. 

From the prosperous, let us next turn to the 
afflicted condition of a good man. For as prosperity 
may, affliction certainly will, at one time or other, 
be his lot. It enters into the appointed trial of his 
virtue; and, in one degree or other, is the doom of all. 
Here we shall find various situations occur, in whieh 
no relief is equal to what a virtuous and holyman den 
rives from a sense of the perpetual pr^srace of God« 

Is he, for instance, thrown into an obscure goq« 
ditiqn in the world, without friends to amst Ubh or 
any to regard and consider his estate ? He enjoys 
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the satisfaction of thinking, that though he may be 
neglected by men, he is not forgotten of God. In- 
considerabte as he is in himself^ he knows that he 
will not be overlooked by the Almighty, amidst the 
infinite variety of being, or lost in the immensity of 
his works* The poor man can, with as much encou- 
r^ement as the rich or great, lift up his eyes to 
heaven, and say, Neoerffieless, O Lord, I am con- 
tinu^tlb/ mth thee : Thou holdest me by my right 
hand* 'Kie gracious presence of that Supreme 
B^ing is affected by no diversity of rank or fortune. 
It imparts itself alike to all the virtuous and up- 
right y like its glorious image, the suh in the firma- 
ment, which snedfi its rays equally upon the humble 
cdtt^ge, and upon the palace of kings. In the pre- 
sence of the great Lord of heaven and earth, all the 
distinctions wliich vanity has contrived to make 
among men totally disappear. All ranks are on one 
level. The rich and the poor here indeed rneet toge-^ 
^Her / without any other distinction than what arises 
from the heart and tJie soul. The sense of this lifts 
the poor man above contempt ; supports his spirits 
when apt to be dejected ; and bestows dignity on the 
j^art which he acts. How inconsiderable soever that 
part lAay apjpear in the estimation of an injudicious 
world, it is ennobled, when virtuously performed, 
by thfe i^pFobation of his Divine Witness. He ckti 
bearWidl^ndifeFence the «eom pf the proud, as long 
a^ he fcn<i1?rs that there is one higher than the 
M^he6t fd^regiard Mm. He can enjoy himsi&lf with 
pi^stire in his hi^an habitation, because he believes 
ttf«?OFfcMi^awelts with him there. The Divine pre- 
sided '^HeeiPS to him the most lonely retreat. It 
aceoffitpanies his steps to the most distant regions of 
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the earth. If he should be driven into exile from 
all his friends, and obliged to dwell in the uttermost 
parts ojthe sea, even there God's hand would hold 
him^ and his right hand would guide him. Though 
left without companion or friend, he never thinks 
himself desolate, as long as he can say, / am still 
with God. 

But though raised above obscurity or poverty, 
yet, in any situation of fortune, calumny and re- 
proach may. be the lot of the servant of God. His 
good intentions may be misconstrued ; his character 
unjustly traduced; and, to the open reviling of ene- 
mies, the more bitter unkindness of friends may some- 
times be joined. In this situation, when wounded 
in spirit, and, perhaps, unable to make his innocence 
appear, to whom shall he have recourse for defence, 
to whom make his last appeal, but to that God who 
is ever present with him, and who knoweth his heart? 
How frequently, amidst the injustice and oppression 
of the world, has distressed innocence had no other 
relief but this ? " God is my witness. God is my 
." avengen He hath seen it, and he ^ill repay.'* 
A good conscience, it is true, is of itself a powerful 
support But God is Lord of the conscience 5 and 
it is only when connected with a sense of Divine 
presence and approbation, that a good conscience 
becomes a steady principle of fortitude in the mind, 
under all discouragements. Hence, a virtuous man 
possesses a high degree of independence, both on 
the praise and on the censure of the world. It is 
^ough. to him if, when undergoing the same re- 
proaches which Job suffered from his mistaken 
friends, he can say with him. Behold my witness is 

VOL. II. R 
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in hMb&n, and my reedrd if mt M^"^ Wt^dSss^ 
nbt t6 divulge h^ gt)od deedb td the world* He is 
withfittift cdttcerh wbc^li^ tfce World bfe acquainted 
lifth them or dul* iJe knowGlh that 'his jFViA^ 
'which is m hecceen seeth in secret ; attd that his ptdyers 
imd Ms aims con^ up in grateful men^orial before Aim- 
With me it is a small thing to be judged of you^ or <f 
mmfs judgment ; he that judgeth me is the \ Lord. 
He shall bring forth my righteousness, at last, as the 
Ughti and my judgmentj as the noon day. In this 
coiisciaushess of integrity he looks down with indif- 
Eerence, as from a Superiour station^ Upon the har^fa 
tensuiies of a giddy and ignorant wt)fld. The i^etifi^ 
6f being continually With God difiuseis over his soul 
a h(5ly calrti, which unjust reproach icannot distuil). 
In tb6 presence of that august attd venerable witnesft^ 
all the noise and clamours of men, like the murt^ur- 
tngs of a distant storm, die iaway. 

' Lastly, Siipposing the character of a good man 
to be untainted by reproach, supposing also his^ 
external situation to be opulent or < distinguished ; 
many, taotwithstattding, and severe, are the distresses 
to whith he Aiay fee exposed^ Secret griefe may be 
^eying up6n \Av^ ; abd bis heart left to feed in 
silence dll his own bitterhfeiss. He niay labour under 
sdiPe disease, and discern his tearthly fraoDe gradually 
moulder itfto ^ti§t. He may be deprived of thdde 
friefads and relatives Who had been the chief coin- 
K>rts of his state 5 or may be obHged to prepara, 
himself for taking farewell of them for ever. In tb^ 
ihidst of these various afflicfting scenes olf human lKf%. 

» Job, xvi. 19. t 1 Cor. iV. 5, 4. 



no titoifeolatidtt ^h be iiibre povrerful than what 
arises iTrotn the presence df a Divifie protector and 
guardian, to whom our cfese, with all its sorrows, is 
perfectly known. To hifn, says the Psalmist, IpdU^^ 
out my complaint. I showed bejbre him my Wbnhlt. 
I looked on my right hand and viewed ; but, hehohtf 
there was no man who cared for my soul. I said unto 
thee, Lord, thou art my refuge. WhJbn ifh^ spirit 
was overwhelmed within me, then thou knewest my 
path. * 

We all know that to communicate oiir grief to 4 
faithful friend often gives ease and relief to the bur- 
dened heart. Such communication we are encour- 
aged to make, and such relief we may expect to find, 
in pouring out our heart before that God, in whom 
compassions Jlaii. We may have no earthly friend 
to whom we can with full confidence disclose all our 
sorrows ; Or we may Want Words in Which to express 
them. But God is the searcher of all hearts ; arid 
the hearer of all prayers. To the secret anguish of 
the soul, he is no inattentive witness. Every groan 
which is heaved from thfe labouring bosom, though 
heard by no human ear, reaches his throne. As he 
kn&ws our frame, so he i/'emembets we are dust; and 
thettce light arises to the upright in darkness. For 
the hope naturally springs, that this beneficent Beirig 
will pity them as a father pitietk his thiWen ; arid in 
the midst of those distresses Which the present cir- 
cunistances of man render unavoidable, will send 
them help from his sanctuary. Surrounded With this 
compassionate presence of the Almighty, good men 
fievei* view themselves as left in this vale of tears, td 
bear, solitary arid alone, the whole weight of hliriian 

* Psahn cxlii. 2, 3, 4. 
R 2 
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woe. In th^ir dark, a& well as in their brighter hours, 
God is with them. Even in that valley of the sha- 
dow of death, where no friend, no comforter, can go 
\aloi|g to aid thera, he is with them still. In the last 
extremity of nature, the rod and staff of the shepherd 
qf Israel support thenu 

Thus I have shown, though in an imperfect man- 
ner, what benefits holy men derive from an habitual 
sense of the Divine presence. It animates and 
strengthens their virtue. It enlivens and brightens 
th^ir prosperity. Under various forms of adversity, 
it affords them consolation and relief. —7 Such consi- 
derations, undoubtedly, form a strong argument in 
favour of a devout spirit, and a virtuous life. But 
they are considerations which may, probably, be re- 
gaided, by some, as ideal and visionary ; requiring 
aid from a heated, or an enthusiastic, fancy, in order 
to give them force. I readily admit that, amidst 
the hurry and turbulence of the world, it may be 
difficult to bring these religious sentiments as fully 
into view as is necessary for their making a just im- 
pression pn the soul. This requires the effort of an 
intelligent and feeling mind; and therefore cannot 
be expected to be commonly found. To the unre- 
flecting crowd, nothing appears real, but what is 
exposed to sense. What is invisible, is the same to 
them^ as if it had no existence. But by the gross- 
ness of their own conceptions^ they have no title to 
measure those of others. While they affect to treat 
all considerations, taken from tfce sense of the Divine 
presence, as visionary and enthusiastic, it can, on the 
contrary, be clearly shown, that they are founded on 
the most certain and unquestionable principles of 

15* 
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reason. They essentially belong not to revealed only 
but to natural reKgion. Their reality can be denied 
by none, but those who deny that God exists, or that 
he governs the world. For if he exists, he must un- 
doubtedly pervade and inspect the world which he 
governs. He must know what is going on through- 
out his own universe ; and especially must know 
what passes within the hearts which he has made^ 
and of which he is to judge. To be every where 
present, is the attribute of bis nature,, which, of all 
others, is the most "necessary to his administration of 
the universe. This, accordingly, is an attribute 
which all religimis have ascribed to him. All nations 
have believed in it. All societies appeal to it, in the 
solemnities of an oath, by which they determine con- 
troversies. This attribute being once admitted tO; 
belong to the Deity, the consequences which I have 
deduced from it plainly and naturally follow : And 
every good man has ground to say, O Lord, I am 
CQntimmlly with thee. 
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SERMON XLL 

Op PATIENQEt 

Luke, xxi. 19. 
In yovT Patience possess ife yout souls. 

inpHE possession of our souls ia a very empb^tical 
^ expression. It describes that state in which a 
man has both the full command, and the undisturb- 
ed enjoyment, of himself ; in opposition to his under- 
going some inward agitation which discomposes his 
powers. Upon the least jreflectiooi it must appear, 
how essential such a state of mind is to happiuj^ss. 
He only who ^hus po^es^sesi his soul is capable of 
possessing any other thing with advantage j md in 
order to attain and preserve this self-possession, the 
most important requisite is, the habitual exercise of 
patience. 

I know that patience is apt to be ranked, by many, 
among the more humble and obscure virtues; be- 
longing chiefly to those who groan on a sick bed, or 
who languish- in a prison. If their situation be, 
happily, of a diflerent kind, they imagine that there 
is no occasion for the discipline of patience being 
preached to them. But I hope to make it appear, 
that, in every circumstance of life, no virtue is more 
important, both to duty and to happiness ; or more 
requisite for forming a manly and worthy character. 
It is not confined to a situation of continued adver- 
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sity. It prinqipaUji indeed^ regard; the diaagree^^ 
circumstances which are apt to occurt Bqt ip Q}^ 
present state, the occurrppqe pf these is so freqiiQut, 
that in every condition qf life, patience is incessaqtly 
€al}ed forth. Prosperity cannot be enjoyed, any 
moirp than adversity supported, withoq^ it. It must 
enter into the temper, and form the habit of the soul, 
if we woqld pass through the world with tranquiUity 
^1)4 honoyr. Wha^;. I pippose is to point oiit som^ of 
the chief occasions on which patience is requir^4.$ 
apd to recommend ^nd enforce the e?:ercis^ of it, in 
order to our pQ^semng ow soufs. 

I, Patience under provocations. T\^e wide circle 
of huina^ spciety ist diversified by an endlesjs variety 
of characters, dispositions, and passions. Uniformity 
is, in no respect? the genius of the world. Every 
i^^n IS marked by some peculiarity whiph distinguishes 
hii3^ from another ; and no where can two ipdividu^? 
]^e found who are es^actly, and in all resp^cts^ alii^^ 
Wli^ere sq much diversity obtains, it cannpt but h*p. 
ppn^ that, in the interpourse which men f^re obliged 
tp maintain^ t^iv tpnipers shall pften be iU adjnsted 
tp that intercpnrse ; shall jar, and interff re with each 
othpr, IJence, in every statipnt thp highest as vfell 
a^ the lowest, and in every condition o^* life, public, 
pqvatp, 4nd dopaestic, occasions of irritation fre- 
qnently arise. We are provoked, somptimes Iff the 
fplly and levity pf those with whom Aye arf conn^cfed j 
spmptimes hy their indifferpnce, or neglect ; by the 
incfvility of 4 friend, the haqghtiness of a superionr, 
or the insplent hehavioijr of one in lower station^ 
Hardly a djay passe^ witliout somewhat pr other 
oppnrrwgt which serve? to ruffle the man pf imp^ienfc 

R 4f 
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spirit. Of course, such a man lives in a continual 
storm. He knows not what it is to enjoy a train of 
good humour. Servants, neighbours, friends, spouse, 
and children, all, through the unrestrained violence 
of his temper, become sources of disturbance and 
vexation to him. In vain is affluence ; in vain are 
health and prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient 
to discompose his mind, and poison his pleasures. 
His very amusements are mixed with turbulence and 
passion. 

I would beseech this man to consider, of what 
small moment the provocations which he receives, or 
at least imagines himself to receive, are really in 
themselves ; but of what great moment he makes 
them, by suffering them to deprive him of the pos- 
session of himself. I would beseech him to consider, 
how many hours of happiness he throws away, which 
2t little more patience would allow him to enjoy ; and 
how much he puts it in the power of the most insig- 
nificant persons to render him miserable. " But who 
** can expect,'^ we hear him exclaim, " that he is to 
" possess the insensibility of a stone? How is it 
*^ possible for human nature to endure so many re- 
*^ peated provocations? or to bear calmly with such 
** unreasonable behaviour ?*' — My brother ! If you 
can bear with no instances of unreasonable behaviour, 
withdraw yourself from the world. You are no 
longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men- 
Retreat to the mountain and the desert; or shut 
yourself up in a cell. For here, in the midst of 
society, . offences must come. You might as well ex- 
pect, when you beheld a calm atmosphere, and a 
clear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and no 
winds to blow, as that your life was long to proceed 
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without receiving provocations from human frailty. 
The careless and the imprudent, the giddy and the 
fickle, the ungrateful and the interested, every where 
meet us. They are the briars and the thorns, with 
which the paths of human life are beset. He only 
who can hold his course among them with patience 
and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he 
must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of 
man. 

Did you only preserve yourself composed for a 
moment, you would perceive the insignificancy of 
mo^ of those provocations which you magnify so 
highly. When a few suns more have rolled over 
your head, the storm will have, of itself, subsided ; 
the cause of your present impatience and disturbance 
will be utterly forgotten. Can you not, then, anti- 
cipate this hour of calmness to yourself ; and begin 
to enjoy the peace which it will certainly bring? 
If others have behaved improperly, leave them to 
their own folly, without becoming the victim of their 
caprice, and punishing yourself on their account. 

— Patience, in this exercise of it, cannot be too 

much studied By all who wish their life to flow in a 
smooth stream. It is the reason of a man, in oppo- 
sition to the passion of a child. It is the enjoyment 
of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. 
He that hath no rule over kis own spirit, is like a city 
that is broken down and without walls. * — The next 

important exercise of patience is, 

< 

II. Patience under disappointments. These will 
often happen to the best and wisest men : sometimes 

• Prov. xxY. 28. 
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to Ihei wisest apd bestrcancerted plw§^ They n\^ 
happen, top, not through my iiwpmdence of thosp 
who b^ve devised the plan, not even through the 
mftUce or iU design of others ; but merely in conse« 
quenc^ of some of those cross inqidents of life whiclf 
could not be foreseen. Qn such occasions, persons oi* 
a warm and sanguine temper are presently in a fer.^ 
ment^ They had formed their hqp^^ as they tbin^c, 
upon the justest grounds. They had waited lopg 
for aiuccess} apd borne with mjiny delays. But 
wben their designs are brought to so unei^pected ^ 
issue ; when, without any fault of their own, they 
fyj^d their hopes finally blasted, all patience forsakesj 
them i they no longer possess their souls ; the most 
passionate exclamations hxe^k forth. " To whomj^ 
" except to th^ni* could such a disappointment; have 
'* ha^ peqed ? Sinca the prpatipn pf the world, wa^ 
<< sucb a coi^biqatioa of disastrous incidents ev^j^ 
<^ beb^W ? Why are th^y doofned to b^ so uufor^ 
«.^ tups^te beyond all others ?'*t-^ — r Alfis ! how uu-. 
skilfully h^ve you calculated the CQursie of buma^ 
§v^nt$ ! Pow rasldy ;^nd presumptuously ha4 you 
trusted to success ! To whpm w^^ it ever given, to 
guard against ^11 the vicissitudes, which the ^U^tV-" 
^tiug f(ishi(m ofH^ worl^ is iu^es^gntly bringing 
about ? If one frien^, to wbom you lool^ed up, hs^fk 
diedt Qr another has lost his ipfluepc^ and power y 
if the opinion of tbe pubUp is chauged, anditfifav<]fur 
has been withdrawn \ if spm^ piii^take^ have Q9curr^4 
to lessen the good- will of a patron on whom you de- 
p^pded; if through th^ cppcurrenc^ of th^se^ or 
ftUPh hl^^ cirqumst^npes, ^ n^pre fprtup^tp fiv^ \m 
prevailed against you ; what is there in all this, that 
differs from the ordinary Ipfe of man ? Are we not, 
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e^ch in his turp^ doomed, to experience the uncer- 
t43^inty of worldly pursuits ? Why, then, aggravate 
our misfortunes by the unreasonable violence of an 
impatient spirit ? If our designs have failed through 
rashness or misconduct, let us blame ourselves. If 
they have failed through circumstances which we 
could not prevent, let us submit to the fate of man j 
and wait, with patience, till a more favourable op- 
portunity shall occur of regaining success. 

Meanwhile let us turn to the other side of the 
prospect *, and calmly consider how dubious it was, 
whether the success which we longed for would 
have proved a blessing. Wko knoweth what is good 
for man in this Ufei Perhaps the accomplishment 
of our designs might have been pregnant with misery^ 
Perhaps from our present disappointment, future 
prosperity may rise. Of such unlooked-for issues, 
we all know there have been many examples. Who 
can tell, whether our case may not add one to the 
number?^— At any rate, let us recollect, that there 
is a Supreme Ruler, who disposes of the afiairs .^f 
men ; under whom, aU second causes work only as 
subordinate agents. Looking up to that irresistible 
arm which is stretched over our heads, let us be 
calm ; let us submit and adore. Either to despair, 
or to rage^ under disappointments, is sinful. By the 
former we injure ourselves, by the latter we insult 
Providence, and provoke its displeasure to continue. 
Ta possess aur souls in patience is, at once our wisdom 
as men^ and our duty as Christians. The benefits of 
this virtue are so oflen repeated in this world, tl^at 
goodpoUoy alone woulcj recomoiend it to every think-< 
ing man. Dii^appointments derange, and overcome 
vulgar mindfi. The ps^tieht and the wise, by a 
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proper improvement, frequently make them eon- 
tribute to their high advantage, Let me next 

recommend, 

III. Patience under restraints. Numerous are the 
restraints imposed on us, by the nature of the human 
condition. To the restraints of authority and law, 
all must submit. The restraints of education and dis- 
cipline lie on the young. . Considerations of health 
restrain the indulgence of pleasure. Attentions to 
fortune restrain expence. Regard to friends, whom 
we are bound to please ; respect to established cus- 
toms, and to the opihiohs of society, impose restraint 
on our general behaviour. There is no man, in any 
rank of life, who is always at liberty to act according 
as he would incline. In some quarter or other, he is 
limited by circumstances, that either actually confine, 
or that ought at least to confine and restrain him. 

These restraints, the impatient are apt to scorn^ 
They will needs burst; the barriers which reason had 
erected, or their situation had formed ; and, without 
regard to consequences, give free scope to their pre- 
sent wish. Hence, many dangerous excesses flow ; 
much coldfusion and misery are produced in human 
life. Had men the patiencie to siibmit to their con- 
dition, and to wait till it should allow them a freer 
indulgence of their desires, they might, in a short 
time, obtain the power of gratifying them with safety. 
If the young, for instance, would undergo, with pa- 
tience, the labours of education, they would rise, at 
a proper period, to honours, riches, or ease. If the 
infirm would, with patience, beax the regulations 
which their constitution demands, they might regain 
the comforts of health. If persons of straitened for*^ 
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tune had patience to conform themselves to their cir- 
cumstances, and to abridge their pleasures, they 
might, by degrees, improve and advance their state. 
Whereas, by eagerness of temper, and precipitancy 
of indulgence, they forfeit all the advantages which 
patience would have procured ; and incur the oppo- 
site evils to their full extent. 

In the present state of human afEiirs, no lesson is 
more necessary to be learned by all, to be inculcated 
on the young, and to be practised by the old, than 
that of patient submission to necessity. For under 
the law of necessity, we are all inevitably placed. No 
man is, or can be, always his own master. We are 
obliged, in a thousand cases, to submit and obey. 
The discipline of patience preserves our minds easy, 
by confprming them to our state. By the impetu- 
osity of an impatient and unsubmitting temper, 
we fight against an unconquerable power, and aggra- 
vate the evils we must endure. — Another important 
exercise of the virtue concerning which we dis- 
course, is, 

IV. Patience under injuries and wrongs. To 
these, amidst the present confusion of the world, all 
are exposed. No station is so high, no power so great, 
no character so unblemished, as to exempt men from 
being attacked by rashness, malice, or envy. To 
behave under such attacks with due patience and 
moderation, is, it must be confessed, one of the most 
trying exercises of virtue. But, in order to prevent 
mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to observe 
that a tame submission to wrongs is not required by 
religion. . We are by no means to imagine th^t jreli- 
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gion tends to extingoish the s^nse of honout^ dr to 
suppress the exertion of a manly spirit. It h under 
a false apprehension of this kind, that Christian pa- 
tience is sometimes stigmatieed in discourse as no 
other than a different name for cowardice. On the 
contrary, every man of virtue ought to feel what h 
due to his character, and to support properly his owii 
rights. Resentment of wrong, is an useful principle 
in human nature ; and for the wisest purposes, was 
implanted in our frame. It is the necessary guard 
of private rights, and the great restraint on the inso- 
lence of the violent, who, if no resistance were made, 
would trample on the gentle and peaceable. 

Resentment, however, if not kept within dii^ 
bounds, is in hazard of rising into fierct and cruel 
revenge. It is the office of patience, to temper re- 
sentment by reason. In this view, it is most properly 
described in the text, by a man's possessing his soul; 
acting the part which self-defence, which justice, or 
honour require him to act, without being transported 
out of himself by the vehemence of anger, or insist- 
ing on such degrees of reparation as bear no propor- 
tion to the wrong that he has suffered. What pro- 
portion, for instance, is there between the life of a 
man, and an afiront received by some rash expression 
in conversation, which the wise would have slighted; 
and which, in the course of a few weeks, would 
have been forgotten by every one ? How fantastic, 
then, how unjustifiable, are those ^supposed laws of 
modern honour, which, for such an affront, require 
no less reparation than the death of a fellow-creature j 
and which, to obtain this reparation, require a man 
to endanger his own life ? Laws which, as they haye 
no foundation in reason, never received the least 



sanction from ai^y of th^ wise and {>^lished nations 
of antiquity, but were devifeed in the di^rkest ages of 
ik^ worlds Md are derived to Us ftom the ferocioUi» 
barbarity of Gothic Imaniiers- 

Nothing is sio incdilBistent with self-possession iis 
violent anger. It overpowers reason; confounds^ 
our ideas ; distorts the slppearance, and blackens 
* the colour, of every object. By the storm which it 
raises within, and by the ttiischiefs which it occasions 
Without, it generally brings, on the passionate ktid 
revengeful matt, greater misery thto he can bring 
m his enemy. Patience alleys this destructive tem^ 
pest, by making room for the return of calm and 
sober thought. It suspends the blow which sudden 
resentment was ready to inflict. It disposes us to 
attend to the alleviating circumstances, which may 
be discovered in the midst of the wrongs we sup* 
pose ourselves to have suffered. Hence it naturally 
inclines to the moderate and gentle side ; and while 
it allows all proper measures to be taken, both for 
safety, and for just redress, it makes way for return* 
itig peace. Without some degree of patience exer^ 
cised under injuries, human life would be rendered 
a state of perpetual hostility; offences and retali- 
ations would succeed to one another in endless 
train ; and the world would become a feld of blood. 
■- — *• It wow remains to recomhiend, * 

V. pAl'iENCfi under adversity iind affliction. This 
is the most common sense in which this virtue h 
Understood ; as it respects disease, poverty, old age, 
!6ss of friends, and the other calamities which are 
incident to human life. Though a man live many 
years and rejowe in ffiemall, ytt let him remember the 
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days of darkness^ for they shall be many.* The 
various duties to which patience, under this view, 
gives rise, afford a larger subject to discourse than I 
am at present to pursue. In general, there are two. 
chief exercises of patience under adversity ; one 
respecting God, and an other. i>especting men. 

Patience, with respect to God, must, in the days 
of trouble, suppress the risings of a murmuring and 
rebellious spirit. It must appear in that calm resigna- 
tion to the will of Heaven, which is expressed in 
those pious sentiments of ancient good men ; / was 
dumb ; I opened not my mouthy because thou didst it* 
It is the Lordi let him do what seemeth good in his 
eyes. Shall we • receive good at the hands of the 
Lord J and shall we not receive evil also? This is 
loyalty to the great Governour of the universe. This 
is that reverence which so well becomes creatures 
who know they are dependent, and who must con- 
fess themselves to be sinful. Such a spirit is fitted 
to attract the favour of Heaven, and to bring the 
severe visitation sooner to a close. Whereas the stub- 
born and impatient, who submit not themselves to 
the decrees of the Most High, require to be hum- 
bled and subdued by a continuance of chastisement. 

Patience in adversity, with respect to men, must 
appear by the composure and tranquillity of our 
behaviour. The loud complaint, the querulous 
temper, and fretful spirit, disgrace every character. 
They show a mind that is unmanned by misfor- 
tunes. We weaken thereby the sympathy of others j 
and estrange them from the offices of kindness and 
pomfort. The exertions of pity will be feeble, when 

* Eccles. xi. 8. 
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it is mingled with contempt. At the same time^by 
thus weakly yielding to adversity, we allow its weight 
to bear us down with double pressure. Patience, 
by preserving composure within, resists the impres- 
sion which trouble makes from without. By leaving 
the mind open to every consolation, it naturally 
tends to alleviate our burden. ——To maintain a 
steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the shocks 
of the world, forms the highest honour of a man. 
Patience, on such occasions, rises to magnanimity. 
It shows a great and noble mind, which is able to 
rest on itself, on God, and a good conscience; 
which can enjoy itself amidst all evils ; and would 
rather endure the greatest hardships, than submit 
to what was dishonourable in order to obtain relief. 
This gives proof of a strength that is derived from 
Heaven. It is a beam of the immortal light, shining 
on the heart. Such patience is the most complete 
triumph of religion and virtue ; and accordingly it 
has ever characterised those whose names have been 
transmitted with honour to posterity. It has. enno- 
bled the hero, the saint, and the martyr. We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are 
perpkxed^ but not in despair ; persecuted, hut not 
forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.* 

Thus I have traced Patience through several of 
its most important operations in different circum- 
stances of life ; under provocations ; under disap- 
pointments } under restraints ; under injuries ; and 
under afflictions. We now see that it is a virtue of 
limversai use. No man^ in any condition, can pass 

* 2 Cor. iv; S, 9. 
VOL. If. S 
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Ills days with tolerable comfort who has not learned 
to practise it. .His prosperity will be continually dis- 
turbed; and his adversity will be clouded with dou- 
ble darkness. He will be uneasy and troublesome 
to -all with whom he is connected ; and will be more 

troublesome to himself than to any other. Let 

me paaticulady advise those who wish to cultivate so 
necessary a virtue, to begin thdr cultivation of it, 
on occasions when small offences and provocations 
arise. It is a great, but common error, to imagine, 
that We are at liberty to give loose reins to temper 
among the trivial occurrences of life. No excuse for 
irritation and impatience can be worse than what is 
taken from the person being inconsiderable, or the 
incident being slight, which threw lis off our guard* 
Widi inconsiderable persons we are surrounded. Of 
slight incidents the bulk of human life is composed. 
In the midst of* these i:he riding temper of the mind 
is formed. It is only by moderation and self-com-f 
maitd then acquired, that we Can inure ourselves to 
patience, When the great conjunctures of life shall 
put it to a severer trial. If neglected then, we shall 
afterwards solicit its return in vain. J[ftkau hast rtm 
mth footmen and they , have "wearied thee^ how canst 
thou contend with horses ? And ff in the land qf 
peace wherein thou trustest, they wearied thee^ then 
how wilt thou do in the meWngs ^Jordam ? * 

In order to assis;t us in the acquisition of this ^ace^ 
let us often contemplate that great model of il^ 
which is displayed in the whole life of our Saviour 
Jesus Christy Whose temper was ever tried by more 

* Jer. %u. 5* 
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frequent provocations, more repeated disappoint- 
ments, more flagrant injuries, or more severe dis- 
tress ? Yet amidst them all, we behold him patiently 
enduring the contradiction of sinners ; to their rude- 
ness opposing a mild and unruffled, though firm, 
spirit ; and, in the cause of mankind, generously 
bearing with every indignity. Well might he say. 
Learn of me, for I am meeky and lowly in • heart. 
Having such a high example before our eye^ let ua 
be ashamed of those sallies of impatience which we 
so often sufler to break forth in the midst of prospe** 
rity* By a more manly tranquilHty and self-com- 
mand, let us discover to the world, that, as men, and 
as Christians, we have learned in patience to possess 
<mr souk. 

♦ Matth. xu »• 
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SERMON XLIL 
On Moderation. 

Philippians, iv. 5. 
Let your Moderation be known unto all Men. 

nnHE present state of man is neither doomed to 
constant misery, nor designed for complete hap- 
piness. It is, in general, a mixed state of comfort 
and sorrow, of prosperity and adversity; neither 
brightened by uninterrupted sunshine, nor overcast 
with perpetual shade ; but subject to alternate suc- 
cessions of the one, and the other. While such a 
state forbids despair, it also checks presumption. It 
is equally adverse to despondency of mind, and to 
high elevation of spirits. The temper which best 
suits, is expressed in the text by moderation ; which, 
as the habitual tenor of the soul, the apostle exhorts 
us to discover in our whole conduct ; let it he known 
unto aU men. This virtue consists in the equal 
balance of the souL It imports such proper govern- 
ment of our passions and pleasures as shall prevent 
us from running into extremes of any kind ; and 
shall produce a calm and temperate frame of mind. 
It chiefly respects our conduct in that stAte which 
comes imder the description of ease, or prosperity. 
Patience, of which I treated in the preceding dis- 
course, directs the proper regulation of the mind, 
under the disagreeable incidents of life. Moderation 
determines the bounds within which it should remain. 
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when circumstances are agreeable or promising; 
What I now purpose is, to point out some of the 
chief instances in which Moderation ought to take 
place, and to show the importance of preserving it. 

I. MoDEEATiON in our wishes. The active mlind 
of man seldom or never restis satisfied with its present 
condition, how prosperous soever. Originally formed 
for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere of 
enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of for- 
tune, straightened and confined. Sensible of defi- 
ciency in its state, it is ever sending forth the fond 
desire, the aspiring wish, after something beyond 
what is enjoyed at present. Hence, that restlessness 
which prevails so generally among mankind. Hencei 
that disgust of pleasures which they have tried ; that 
passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising to some 
degree of eminence or felicity, of which they have 
formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which 
may be considered as indications of a certain native, 
original greatness in the human soul, swelling beyond 
the limits of its present conditio^), and pointing at 
the higher objects for which it was made. Happy 
if these latent remains of our primitive state served 
to direct our wishes towards their proper destination/^ 
and to lead us into the path of true bliss ! 

But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring 
tendency of our nature unfortunately takes ap oppo- 
site direction, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. 
The flattering appearances which here present them-» 
selves to sense ; the distinctions which fortune con> 
fers ; the advantages and pleasures which we imagine 
the world to be capable of bestowing, ^1 up the ulti- 
fnate wish of most men. These are the objects whiclv 

s 3 
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engross their solitary musings, and stimulate their 
active labours ; which warm the breast of the young, 
animate the industry of the middle-aged, and often 
keep alive the passions of the old, until the very close 
of life. Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our 
wishing to be freed from whatever is disagreeable, 
and to obtain a fuller enjoyment of the comforts of 
life. But when these wishes are not tempered by 
reason, they are in danger of precipitating us into 
much extravagance and folly. Desires and wishes 
are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. 
If we sufier our fancy to create to itself worlds of 
ideal happiness; if we feed our imagination with 
plans of opulence and splendour far beyond our rank ; 
if we fix to our wishes certain stages of high advance* 
ment or certain degrees of uncommon reputation or 
distinction, as the sole stations of felicity ; the assured 
consequence will be, that we shall become unhappy 
in our present state ; unfit for acting the part, and 
discharging the duties that belong to it ; we shall 
discompose the peace and order of our minds, and 
foment many hurtful passions. Here, then. Jet 
Moderation begin its reign; by bringing within 
reasonable bounds the wishes that we form. As soon 
as they become extravagant, let us check them by 
][M:oper reflections on the fallacious nature of those 
objects which the world hangs out to allare desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which 
conducts to felicity; you have dishonoured the 
native dignity of your souls, in allowing your wishes 
to terminate on nothing higher than worldly ideas l^* 
greatness or hs^piness. Your imagination ro¥es in 
a land of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It 
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is fio more thah a phantom, an iUusion of Happiness^ 
which attracts your fond admiration ; nay, an illu- 
sion of happiness which often conceals much real 
misery. Do ywi imagiiie, that all are happy, who- 
have attained to those »unmiit& of ^distinction, to- 
wards which your wishes aspire ? Alas ! how fre- 
quently has experience showed, that where roses 
were supposed to bloom, nothing but briars and 
thorns grew ? Reputatioi^^. beauty^ riches, grandeur, 
nay, r<Fjralty itself, would, many a- time, have been 
gradudly exchanged by the possessors, for that more 
quiet and humble station, with which you are now 
dissatisfied. With all that is splendid and shining 
in the world, it is decreed that there should mix 
many deep shades of woe. On the elevated situ- 
ations of fortune,^ the great calamities of life chiefly 
fall. There the storm spends its violence, and there 
the thunder breaks ; while safe and unhurt the in- 
hal^itant of the vale remains below. — Retreat, then, 
from those vain and pernicious excursions of extra- 
vagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with what is ra- 
tional and attainable. Train your minds to moderate 
views of human life and human happiness. Re- 
member and admire the wisdom of Agiir's wish. 
Rem&oefarjrwn me vanity and lies. Give me neither 
p&oerty nor riches. Feed me with food convenient foir 
me : Lest I befutt^ and denjf thee, and say. Who is 
the Lord ? or lest I he poor, and steal, and take the 
name qfwy God in vain. * -^ Let me recommend, 

II. Moderation in our pursuits. Wishes and 
desireis rest within. If immoderate, and improper^ 

* Prov. XXX. !b, 9. 
S 4 
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though they taint the heart, yet society may not be 
affected by them. The obscure and harmless in* 
dividual may indulge his dreams, without disturbing 
the public peace. But when the active pursuits in 
which we engage rise beyond moderation, they fill 
the world with great disorder ; often with flagrant 
erimes. This admonition chiefly respects the am- 
bitious men of the world. I say not that all ambi- 
tion is to *be condemned ; or that high pursuits 
ought, on every occasion, to be checked. Some men 
are formed by nature for rising into conspicuous 
stations of life. In following the impulse of their 
minds, and properly exerting the talents with which 
God has blessed them, there is room fo): ambition to 
act in a laudable sphere, and to become the instru- 
ment of much public good. But this may safely 
be pronounced, that the bulk of men are ready to 
over-rate their own abilities, and to imagine them- 
selves equal to higher things than they were ever 
designed for by nature. Be sober, therefore, in 
fixing your aims, and planning your destined pur- 
suits. Beware of being led aside from the plain 
path of sound and moderate conduct, by those false 
lights which self-flattery is always ready to hang 
out. By aiming at a mark too high, you may fall 
short of what it was within your power to have 
reached. Instead of attaining to eminence, you may 
expose yourselves to derision ; nay, may bring upon 
your heads manifold disasters. I say to every man 
fhat is among you, not to think of himsejfmore highly 
than he ought to think, but to think soberly. * 

Whatever your aims be, there is one exercise of 

* Rom. xii. 3. 
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moderation which must be enjoined to those of the 
greatest abilities, as well as to others ; that is, never 
to transgress the bounds of moral duty. Amidst 
the warmth of pursuit, accustom yourselves to sub- 
mit to the restraints which religion and virtue, 
which propriety and decency, with regard to re- 
putation and character, impose* Think not, that 
there are no barriers which ought to stop your pro- 
gress. It is from a violent and impetuous spirit that 
all the evils spring, which are so often found to ac- 
company ambiti<n9. Hence, in private life, the laws 
of- truth and honour are violated. Hence, in public 
contest, the peace and welfare of nations have been 
SQ, often sacrificed to the ambitious projects of the 
great* The man of moderation, as he is temperate 
in his wishes, so in his pursuits he is regulated by 
virtue. . A good conscience is to him more valuable 
than any success. He is not so much bent on the 
accomplishment of any design, as to take a dis- 
honourable step in order to compass it. He can 
have patience. He can brook disappointments. He 
can yield to unsurmountable obstacles; and, by 
gentle and gradual progress, is more likely to suc- 
ceed in the end, than others are, by violence and 
impetuosity. In his highest enterprise, he wishes 
not to have the appearance of a meteor, which fires 
the atmosphere ; or of a comet, which astonishes the 
public by its blazing eccentric course ; but rather 
to resemble those steady luminaries of heaven, which 
advance in their orbits with a silent and regular 
motion. He approves himself thereby to the vir- 
tuousy the wise, and discerning ; and, by a temperate 
and unexceptionable conduct, escapes those dangers 
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which persons of an opposite description are per- 
petually ready to incur. 

III. Be moderate in your expectations. When 
yoor state is flourishing, and the course of events 
proceeds according to your wish, suffer not your 
minds to be vainly lifted up. Flatter not yourselves 
with high prospects of the increasing favours of the 
world, and the continuing applause of men. Say not 
within your hearts, My Mountain stands strMg, and 
shaU ne^oer be mwed^ I shall never see adversity. Tih 
morrow shall be as this day, and more abundantly. -^ 
You are betraying yourselves ; you are laying a sure 
foundation of disappointment and misery, when you 
allow your fancy to soar to such lofty pinnacles of 
confident hope. By building your house in this airy 
region, you are preparing for yourselves a great and 
cruel fall. Your ti^nist is the spider's web. You 
may lean on your house ; but it shall not stand. You 
may hold it fast ; but it shall not endure. For, to man 
on earth it was never granted to gratify all his hopes; 
or to persevere in one track of uninterrupted prospe- 
rity. Unpleasing vicissitudes never fail to succeed 
those that were grateful. The Jhshion of the worlds 
how gay or smiling soever, passeth, and often passetb 
suddenly, away. 

By want of moderation in our hopes, we not only 
increase dejection, when disappointment comes, but 
we accelerate disappointment; we bring forward, 
with greater speed, disagreeable ^changes in our state. 
For the natural ccmsequence of presumptuous ex- 
pectation, is rashness in conduct. He who indulges 
confident security^ of course neglects due precautions 
against the dangers that threaten him \ ahd his fall 

12 
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will be foreseen and predicted* He not only exposes 
himself unguarded to dangers, but he multiplies theni 
£^ainst himself. By presumption and vanity, be 
either provokes enmity or incurs contempt. 

The arrogant mind, and the proud hope, are 
equally contrary to religion, and to prudence. The 
world cannot bear such a spirit ; and Providence 
seldom fails to check it. The Almighty beholds 
with displeasure those who, intoxicated with prospe* 
rity, forget their dependence on that supreme Power 
which raised them up. His awful government of 
the world has been in nothing more conspicuous 
than in bringing low the Iqfty looks of man, md scaU 
tering the proud in the imaginations qfthdr Tmnds. — 
Is not this the great Babylon which I ffoice built by the 
might of my power, andjbr the honour of my * Majesty? 
Thus exclaimed the presumptuous monarch in the 
pride of his hdart. But lo ! when the word was yet 
in his mouth, the visitation from Heaven came, and 
the voice was heard ; O Nebuchadnezzar ! to thee it 
is spoken ; thy kingdom is departed from thee. — 
He that edcalteth himself, shall be humbled ; and he 
that humbkih himself shall be exalted, f A temperate 
spirit, and moderate expectations, are the best safe- 
guard of the mind in this uncertain and changing 
state. They enable us to pass through life with most 
comfort. When we rise in the world, they contribute 
to our elevation ; and if we must fall, they render 
our fall the lighter. 

IV. Moderation in our pleasures is an important 
exercise of the virtue which we are now considering. 
It is an invariable law of our present condition, that 

* Daniel, iv. 30, 31. f Luke, xiv. 11. 
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every pleasure which is pursued to excess, converts 
itself into poison. What was intended for the cordial 
and refreshment of human life, through want of mo- 
deration, we turn to its bane. In all the pleasures 
of sense, it is apparent, that, only when indulged 
within certain limits, they confer satisfaction. No 
sooner do we pass the line which temperance has 
drawn, than pernicious effects come forward and show 
themselves. Could I lay open to your view the monu* 
ments of death, they would read a lecture in favour 
of moderation, much more powerful than any that 
the most eloquent preacher can give. You would be- 
hold the graves peopled with the victims of intem- 
perance. You would behold those chambers of dark- 
ness hung round, on every side, with the trophies of 
luxury, drunkenness, and sensuality. So numerous 
would you find those martyrs of iniquity, that it may 
safely be asserted, where war or pestilence have slain 
their thousands, intemperate pleasure has slain its ten 
thousands. 

While the want of moderation in pleasure brings 
m^n to an untimely grave, at the same time, until 
they arrive there, it pursues and afflicts them with 
evils innumerable* To what cause so much as to this, ' 
are owing faded youth, and premature old age ^ an 
enervated body, and an enfeebled mind; together 
with all that long train of diseases which the indul- 
gence of appetite and sense have introduced into the 
world ? Health, cheerfulness, and vigoiu:, are known 
to be the ofibpring of temperance. The man of mo- 
deration brings to all the natural and innocent pleasure 
of life, that sound, uncorrupted relish, which gives 
him a much fuller enjoyment of them, than the pallid 
and vitiated appetite of the voluptuary allows him to 
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know. He culls the flower of every allowable grati- 
fication, without dwelling upon it until the flavour be 
lost. He tastes the sweet of every pleasure, without 
pursuing it till the bitter dregs rise. Whereas the 
man of opposite character dips so deep, that he never 
fails to stir an impure and noxious sediment, which 

lies at the bottom of the cup. In the pleasures, 

besides, which are regulated by moderation, there is 
always that dignity which goes along with innocence. 
No man needs to be ashamed of them. They are 
consistent with honour ; with the favour of God, and 
of man. But the sensualist, who disdains all restraint 
in his pleasures, is odious in the public eye. His 
vices become gross ; his character contemptible ; and 
he ends in being a burden both to himself and to so- 
ciety. Let me exhort you once more, 

V. To Moderation in all your passions. This exer- 
cise of the virtue is the more requisite, because there 
is no passion in human nature but what has, of itself, 
a tendency to run into excess. For all passion im- 
plies a violent emotion of mind. Of course it is apt 
to derange the regular course of our ideas ; and to 
produce confusion within. Nothing, at the same 
time, is more seducing than passion. During the time 
when it grows and swells, it constantly justifies to our 
apprehension the tumult which it creates, by means of 
a thousand false arguments which it forms, and brings 
to its aid. Of some passions, such as anger and re- 
sentment, the excess is so obviously dangerous, as 
loudly to call for moderation. He who gives himself 
up to the impetuQsity of such passions, without re- 
straint, is universally condemned by the world } and 
hardly accounted a man of sound mind. But, what 
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is less apt to be attended to, some even of those pas- 
sions which are reckoned innocent, or whose ten- 
dency to disorder and evil is not apparent, stand, 
nevertheless, in need of moderation and restraint, 
as well as ethers. For such is the feebleness of our 
nature, that every passion which has for its object 
any worldly good, is in hazard of attaching us too 
strongly, and of transporting us beyond the bounds 
of reason. If allowed to acquire the full and unre- 
strained dominion of the heart, it is sufficient, in va- 
rious, situations, to render us miserable ; and almost 
in every situation, by its ingrossing power, to render 
u& negligent <^' duties which, as men or Christians, 
we are bound to perform. 

Of the insidious growth of passion, therefore, we 
have great reason to beware. We bught always to 
have at hand considerations, which may assist us in 
tempering its warmth and in regaining possession of 
our souls. Let us be persuaded, that moments of 
passion are always moments of delusion ; that no- 
thing truly is, what it then seems to be ; that all the 
opinions which we then form, are erroneous ; and 
all the judgments which we pass, are extravagant. 
Let moderation accustom us to wait until the fumes 
of passion be spent ; until the' mist which it has 
raised begin to be dissipated. We shall then be 
able to see where truth and right lie ; and reason 
shall, by degrees, resume the ascendant. On no 
occasion let us imagine, that strength of mind is 
shown by violence of passion, l^is is not the 
strength of men, but the impetuosity of children. 
It is the strength of one who is in the delirium of a 
fever, or under the disease of madness. The strength 
of such a person is indeed increased. But it is an 
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unaatural strength j which being under no proper 
guidance, is directed towards objects that occasion 
his destruction. True strength of mind is shown in 
govemitig and resisting passion ; not in giving it 
scope ; in restraining the wild beast within ; and 
acting on the noiost trying occasions, according to 
the dictates of conscience, and temperate reason. 

Thus I have pointed out, in several instances, 
how modei^tiOD ought to be displayed ; moderation 
in out wishes ; moderation in our pursuits ; moder- 
ation in our hopes ; moderation in our pleasures ; 
moderation in our passioim. It is a principle which 
should habitually influence our conduct, and form 
the reigning temperature of the soul. 

The great motive to this virtue is suggested by the 
words immediately following the text ; the Lord is 
at hand. The judge is coming, who is to close this 
temporary scene of things, and to introduce a higher 
state of existence. The day is at hand, which will 
place the great concerns of men in a point of vi^w 
very different from that in which they are at. present 
beheld ; will strip the world of its false glory ; will de- 
tect the vanity of earthly pursuits ; and disclose ob- 
jects which have the proper title to interest a rational 
mind. Objects acquire power to engage our pas- 
sions only in proportion as they are conceived to be 
great. But great, or little, are no more than tenns 
of comparison. Those things which appear great to 
one who knows nothing greater, will sink into a dimi- 
nutive size, when he becomes acquainted with ob- 
jects of a higher nature. Were it oftener in our 
thoughts that the Lord is at hand^ none t)f those 
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things which now discompose and agitate worldly 
men would appear of sufficient magnitude to raise 
commotion in our breasts. Enlarged views of the 
future destination of man, and of the place which he 
may hope to possess in an eternal world, naturally 
give birth to moderation of mind. They tend to 
cool all misplaced ardour about the advantages of 
this state ; and to produce that calm and temperate 
frame of spirit, which becomes men and Christians. 
They give no ground for entire disregard of earthly 
concerns. While we are men, we must feel and act 
as such. But they afford a good reason why they 
who believe the Lord to be at handy should let their 
moderation appear and be known vnto all mm. 



SERMON XLIIL 

On the Joy, and the Bitterness of the Heart. 



Proverbs, xiv. 10. 

The heart knoweth his own bitterness, and a stranger 
. doth not intermeddle with his joy. 

TT i3 well kfloxy^ii, that men have always been much 
•*" inclined to place their happiness in the advan*- 
tages of fortune, and the distinctions of rank* 
Hence these have been pursued by the multitude 
with such avidity, that every principle of honour, 
probity, and virtue, have been sacrificed to the at- 
tainment of them. At the same time, many circum- 
stances might have convinced men, that supposing 
them to be successful in the pursuit, it by no means 
followed that happiness was to be the reward. For 
if happiness be, in truth, essentially connected with 
splendid fortune, or exalted rank, how comes it to 
pass, that many, in the inferior stations of life, visibly 
spend their days with more comfort, than they who 
occupy the higher departments of the world ? Why 
does the beggar sing, while the king is sad? A 
small measure of reflection on our nature might 
ssltisfy us, that there are other principles of happiness 
or ixiisery, too often overlooked by the world, whicjhi 
inamediately affect the heart, and operate there with 
greater force and power ths^n any circumstances of 
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rank or fortune. This is the observation of the wise 
man in the text j and what I now purpose to illus- 
trate. I shall take a view of the chief sources of 
that bitterness which the heart knoweth^ and of that 
jqy with which a stranger doth not intermeddle ; and 
then shall point out the pi-oper improvements to be 
made of the subject. 

If we inquire carefully into the sources of the joy 
or bitterness of the heart, we shall find that they are 
chiefly two : that they arise either from a man^s own 
mind and temper ; or from the connection in which 
he stands with some of his fellow-creatures. In 
other words, the circumstances which most essen- 
tially affect every man's happiness are, his personal 
character and his social feelings^ 

I. Every man's own mind and temper is neces- 
sarily to himself a source of much inward joy or 
bitterness. For eveiy man, if we may be allowed 
the expression, is more connected with himself, than 
with any external object. He is constantly a com- 
panion to himself in his own thoughts ; and what 
he meets with there, must, of all things, contribute 
most to his happiness, or his disquiet. Whatever 
his condition in the world be, whether high or low, 
if he find no cause to upbraid himself for his beha- 
viour ; if he be satisfied that his conduct proceeds 
upon a rational plan ; if, amidst the failings incident 
to humanity, his conscience be, in the main, free 
from reproach, and his mind undisturbed by any 
dismal presages of futurity ; the foundation is laid 
for a placid and agreeable tenor of life. If to this 
you add a calm and cheerful temper, not easily 
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frotted or disturbed, not subject to envy, nor prone 
to violent passion, much of' that joy will be pro* 
duced, which, it is said in the text, a stranger 
intermeddleth not with. For this is an intrinsic joy, 
independent of all foreign causes. The upright 
many as it is written, is satisfied Jrom himself. Un- 
disturbed by the vexations of folly, or the remorse 
of guilt, his nights will be peaceful, and bis days 
serene. His mind is a kingdom to itself. A good 
conscience, and good temper, prepare, even in the 
midst of poverty, a continual feast. 

But how . sadly will the scene be reversed, if the 
first thoughts which occur to a man concerning 
himself^ shall be of a gloomy and threatening kind ; 
if his temper, instead of calmness and self-enjoy- 
ment, shall yield him nothing but disquiet and 
painful agitation ! In any situation of fortune, is 
it possible for him to be happy, whose mind is in 
this troubled state? The spirit of a man will sus- 
tain his infirmities ; but a wounded spirit who can 
bear ? Vigour of mind may enable a man to sustain 
many shocks of. adversity. In his spirit, as long as 
it is sound, he can find a resource, when other 
auxiliaries fail. But if that which should sustain 
him be enfeebled and broken ; if that to which h6 
has recourse for the cure of other sorrows, become 
itself the wounded part j to what quarter can he turn 
for relief? 

The wounds which the spirit suffers are owing 
chiefly to three causes : to folly, to passion, or to 
guilts They frequently originate from folly ; that is 
from vain and improper pursuits, which, though not 
directly criminal, are unsuitable to a man^s age, cha- 
racter, or condition, in the woirld. In consequ^Obce. 
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of these he beholds himself degraded and exposed ; 
and suffers the pain of many a mortifying reflection, 
and many a humbling comparison of himself with 
others. The distress occasioned by a sense of folly, 
is aggravated by any violent passion being allowed 
to take possession of the heart. Even though it be 
of the class of those which are reckoned innocent, 
yet if it have entirely seized and overpowered a man^ 
it destroys his tranquillity, and brings his mind into 
a perturbed state. But if it be a passion of the black 
and vicious kind, it is sufficient to blast the most 
flourishing condition, and to poison all his joys. If 
to those wounds inflicted by folly, or by passion, you 
add the wound of guilt, the remorse and fear pro- 
duced by criminal deeds, you fill up the measure of 
pain and bitterness of heart. Often have the terroiirs 
of conscience occasioned inward paroxysms, or vio- 
lent agitations of mind. A dark and threatening 
cloud seems, to the conscious sinner, to be hanging 
over his head. He who believes himself despised, or 
hated, by men, and who dreads at the same time an 
avenging God, can derive little pleasure from the 
external comforts of life. The bitterness of his heart 
infuses itself intb every draught which pleasure offers 
to his lips. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, 
f>overty, and sickness, are nothing in comparison of 
those inward distresses of mind, occasioned by folly, 
by passion, and by guilt. They may indeed prevail 
in different degrees, according as one or other of 
those principles of bitterness is predominant. But 
they are seldom parted far asunder from one another j 
and when, as it too often happens, all the three are 
xromplicated, they complete the misery of man. The 
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disorders of the mind, having then arisen to their 
height, become of all things the most dreadfuL The 
shame of folly, the violence of passion, and the 
remorse of guilt, acting in conjunction, have too 
frequently driven men to the last and abhorried 
refuge, of seeking relief in death from a life toa 
embittered to be any longer endured. I proceed 
to consider, 

II. Other troubles and other joys of the hearty 
arising from sources diiFerent from those that I have 
now described ; founded in the relations or connec- 
tions which we have with others, and springing from 
the feelings which these occasion. Such causes of 
sorrow or joy are of an external nature. Religion does 
not teach that all the sources of inward pleasure or 
pain are derived from our temper and moral be- 
haviour. These are indeed the principal springs of 
bitterness or joy. In one way or other, they affect 
all the pleasures and pains of life ; but they include 
not, within themselves, the whole of them. Oul* 
Creator did not intend, that the happiness of each 
individual should have no dependence on those who 
are around them. Having connected us in society 
by many ties, it is his decree, that these ties should 
prove, both during their subsistence, and in their 
dissolution, causes of pleasure or pain, immediately, 
and often deeply affecting the human heart. My. 
doctrine, therefore, is not, that the bitterness which 
the heart knoweth, as its own^ and the joy with which 
a stranger intermeddk^ mt is independent of every 
thing external. What I assert, is, that this bitterness 
and this joy depend much more on other causes, 
than on riches or poverty, on high or low stations 
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in the world ; that equally in the conditions of ele- 
vated fortune and of private life, the most material 
circumstances of trouble or felicHy» next to the state 
of our own mind and temper, are the sensations and 
affections which arise from the connections we have 
with others. 

In order to make this appear, let us suppose a man 
in any rank or condition of life, happy in his family 
and his friends ; soothed by the cordial intercourse 
of kind affections which he partakes with them ; 
enjoying the comfort of doing them good offices, and 
receiving in return their sincerest gratitude ; expe- 
riencing no jealousy nor envy, no disquiet or alien- 
ation of affection, among those with whom he is 

connected ; ^ how many, and how copious sources 

of inward joy open to such a man ! How smooth 
is the tenor of a life that proceeds in such a course ! 
What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and 
children, of brothers and sisters, of friends and rela- 
tions, give to every surrounding object, and every 
returning day ! With what a lustre does it gild even 
the small habitation where such placid intercourse 
dwells ; where such scenes of heartfelt satisfaction 
succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

But let us suppose this joyful intercom se to be 
broken off, in an untimely hour, by the cruel hand 
of the last foe ; let us imagine the family, once so 
happy among themselves, to behold the parent, the 
child, or the spouse, to whom their hearts were at- 
tached by the tenderest ties, stretched on the cold bed 
of death ; then what bitterness does the heart know ! 
This, in the strictest sense, is its own bitterness; 
from which it is not in the power of any external cir- 

xo 
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cumstance wl^atever to afford it relief. Amidst those 
piercing griefs of the heart, all ranks of life are 
levelled ; all distinctions of fortune are forgotten. 
Unavailing are the trophies of splendid woe with 
which riches deck the fatal couch, to give the least 
comfort to the mourner. The prince, and the pea- 
sant, then equally feel their own bitterness. Dwell- 
ing on the melancholy remembrance of joys that are 
past and gone, the one forgets his poverty, the other 
despises the gilded trappings of his state ; both, in 
that sad hour, are fully sensible, that on the favours 
of fortune it depends not to make man happy iu this 
world. 

But it is not only the death of friends, which, in 
the midst of a seemingly prosperous state^ is able to 
bring distress home to the heart. From various fkil- 
ures in their conduct when living, arises much of the 
inward uneasiness we suffer. It will, in general, be 
found, that the behaviour of those among whom we 
live in near connection, is, next to personal charac- 
ter and temper, the chief source either of the plea- 
sures, or of the disquietudes, of every man's life. 
As when their behaviour is cordial and satisfactory,, 
it is of all external things the most soothing to the 
mind ; so, on the other hand, their levity, their in- 
attention, or occasional harshness, even though it 
proceed to no decided breach of friendship, yet ruffles 
and frets the temper. Social life, harassed with 
those petty vexations, resembles a road which a man 
is doomed daily to travel ; but finds it rugged, and 
stony, and painful to be trod. 

The case becomes much worse, if the base and 
criminal conduct of persons whom we have once 
Joved, dissolve all the bonds of amity, and show that 
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Our confidence has been abused. Then are opened 
some of the deepest springs of bitterness in the hu- 
man heart. — — Behold the heart of the parent, torn 
by the unworthy behaviour and Cruel ingratitude of 
the child, whom he had trained up with the fondest 
hopes ; on whom he had lavished his whole affection; 
and for whose sake he had laboured and toiled 
through the course of a long life. Behold the en- 
dearments of the conjugal state changed into black 
suspicion, and mistrust ; the affectionate spouse, or 
the virtuous husband, left to mourn, with a brokeii 
heart, the infidelity of the once-beloved partner of 
their life. Behold the unsuspectiijg friend betrayed 
in the hour of danger, by the friend in whom he 
trusted ; or in the midst of severe misfortune, meet- 
ing nothing but cold indifference, perhaps scorn and 
contempt, where he had expected to find the kindest 
sympathy. — Are these, let me ask, uncommon 
scenes in the world ? Are such distresses peculiar 
to any rank or station ? Do they chiefly befall- per- 
sons in humble life, and have the great any prerogative 
which affords them exemption ? When the heart is 
sorely wounded by the ingratitude or faithlessness of 
those on whom it had leaned with the whole weight 
of affection, where shall it turn for relief? Will it 
find comfort in the recollection^ of honours and titles. 
Or in the contemplation of surrounding treasures ? — 
Talk not of the honours of a courV Talk not of the 
wealth of the East. These, in the hours of heart- 
bitterness, are spurned, as contemptible and vile ; 
perhaps cursed, as indirect causes of the present 
distress. The dart has made its way to the heart. 
There, there it is fixed. The very seat of feeling is 
assailed ; and in proportion to the sensibility of the 
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sufferer*^ heart, and thie tenderness of his affections, 
such, unfortunately, will be his degree of anguish. 
A good conscience, and hope in God, may indeed 
bring him consolation. But under such distresses of 
the heart as I have described, fortune, be it as 
flourishing as you will, is no more than an empty 
pageant. It is a feeble feed, which affords no sup- 
port. It is a house of straw, which is scattered be- 
fore the wind. 

Thus, you see this doctrine meeting us, from many 
quarters, that the heart knows a bitterness and joy 
of its own, altogether distinct from the uneasiness or 
the pleasure that is produced by the circumstances 
of external fortune ; arising either from personal 
character, and the state of a man's own mind ; or 
from the affections excited by the relations in which 
he stands to others. This joy and this bitterness are 
each of them of so much greater consequence than 
any distinctions of fortune, that, blessed with the 
former, one may be happy, as far as human happiness 
goes, in a cottage j and afflicted with the latter, he" 
must be miserable in a palace. — Let us now proceed 
to* an important part of the subject, the practical 
improvement to which this doctrine leads. 

First, Let it serve to moderate our passion for 
riches, and high tsituations in the world. It is well 
known, that the eager pursuit of these is the chief 
incentive to the crimes that fill the world. Hence, 
among the middle and lower ranks of men, all th« 
fraud, falsehood, and treachery with which the com- 
petition for gain infests society. Hence, in the 
higher stations of the world, all the atrocious crimes 
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flowing from ambition, and the love of power, by 
which the peace of mankind has so often been broken, 
and the earth stained with blood. Had these coveted 
advantages the power, when obtained, of ensuring 
joy to the heart, and rendering it a stranger to bitter- 
ness, some apology might be offered fot the violence 
to which they have given occasion. The prize might 
be supposed worthy of being acquired at a high ex- 
pence, when so much depended on the attainment. 
But I have shown, I hope with satisfactory evidence, 
that the contrary is the truth. I say not, that the 
advantages of fortune deserve no regard from a wise 
or a good man. Poverty is always distressing. Opu- 
lence and rank are both attended with many com- 
forts, and may be rendered subservient to the most 
valuable purposes. But what I say is, that it is a great 
errourto rate them beyond their just value. Secondary 
advantages, inferiour assistances to felicity, they are ; 
and no more. They rank below every thing that 
immediately affects the heart, and that is a native 
source of joy or bitterness there. If a man be either 
unhappy in his dispositions, or unhappy in all his 
connections, you heap upon him, in vain, all the 
treasures, and all the honours which kings can 
bestow. Divest these things, then, of that false glare 
which the opinions of the multitude throw around 
them. Contemplate them with a more impartial eye. 
Pursue them with less eagerness. « Above all, never 
sacrifice to the pursuit any degree of probity or moral 
worth, of candour or good affection ; if you would 
not lay a foundation for that bitterness of heart, 
which none of the goods of fortune can either com- 
pensate or cure. 
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Secondly, Let the observations which have been 
made, correct our mistakes, and check our complaints, 
concerning a supposed promiscuous distribution of 
happiness in this world. The charge of injustice, 
which so often, on this; account, hath been brought 
against Providence, rests entirely on this ground, that 
the happiness and misery of men may be estimated 
by the degree of their external prosperity. This is 
the delusion under which the multitude have always 
laboured; but which a just consideration of the 
invisible springs of happiness that affect the heart is 
sufficient to correct. If you would judge whether a 
man be really happy, it is not solely to his houses and 
his lands, to his equipage and his retinue, you are to 
look. Unless you could see farther, and discern what 
joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, you can pro- 
nounce nothing concerning him. That proud and 
wicked man whom you behold surrounded with state 
and splendour, and upon whom you think the favours 
of Heaven so improperly lavished, may be a wretch, 
pining away in secret with a thousand griefs unknown 
to the world. That poor man, who appears neglected 
and overlooked, may, in his humble station, be par- 
taking of. all the moral and all the social joys that 
exhilarate the heart ; may be living cheerful, con- 
tented and happy. Cease then to murmur against 
dispensations of Providence, which are, to us, so 
imperfectly knowfl. Envy not the proq)erity of 
sinners. Judge not of the real condition of men, 
from what floats merely on the surface of their state. 
Let us rather. 

Thirdly, Turn our attention to those internal 
sources of happiness or misery, on which it hath 
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been shown that so much depends. As far as the 
bitterness or joy of the heart arises from the first 
of those great springs which I assigned to it, our 
own conduct and temper, so far our happiness i& 
placed, in some measure, in our own hands. What 
is amiss or disordered within, in consequence of 
folly, of passion, or guilt, may be rectified by due 
care, under the assistance of divine grace. He wha 
thereby attains to a tranquil and composed state of 
heart, free from ill-humour and disgust, from violetit 
passions, and from vexing remorse, is laying a found- 
ation for enjoyment of himself, much surer and 
broader than if he were amassing thousands to in-^ 
crease his estate. 

With regard to the other spring of joy or bitter- 
ness of heart, arising from our connections with 
others, here, indeed, we are more dependent on 
things not within our power. These connections 
9,Te not always of our own forming ; and even when 
they have been formed by choice, the wisest are 
liable to be disappointed in their expectations^ 
Yet here too it will be found, that the proper 
regulation of the heart is of the utmost importanoe,^ 
both for improving the joys which our situation 
a£S>rds, and for mitigating the griefs which our con<r 
nections may render unavoidable. As far as the 
choice of friends or relatives depends on ourselves^ 
let their virtue and worth ever direct that choice, if 
we look f(M: any lasting felicity from it. In all the 
habits and attachments of social life, after they are 
formed, let it be our study to fulfil properly our own 
part. Let nothing be wanting on our side, to nourish 
that mutual harmony and affectionate friendship 
which, in eVery situation of life, has been shown i^ 
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of SO great consequence to our peace and satisfaction. 
It is not, indeied, in our power to preserve always 
alive those friends in whom our hearts delight. It is ' 
often not in our power to prevent the ingratitude 
and unworthy behaviour of other friends^ from whom 
we once expected comfort. But urfder those afflict- 
ing incidents of life, much may be done by proper 
employment of the thoughts, and direction of. the 
affections for obtaining relief. To a purified and 
well-regulated hearty reason and religion can bring 
many aids for healing its wounds and resetoring.its 
peace; aids which, to. the negligent and vicious, are 
wholly unknown. The greater experience we have 
of the vicissitudes' of human life, with more weight 
will that precept of the wise man always come home 
to our remembrance ; Keep thy heart with all dilU 
gence >• Jbr out of it are the issues of life. * — ^ — Hence 
arises, 

In the fourth and last place, another instruction, 
that is of the utmost importance to us all, frequently 
to look up to Him who made the human heart ; and 
to implore his assistance in the regulation and go- 
vernment of it. Known to him are all the sources 
of bitterness and joy by which it is affected. On 
him it depends, to let them forth, or to shut them 
up ; to increase, or to diminish them at his pleasure. 
In a study so infinitely important to happiness, as 
that of the preservation of inward peace, we cannot 
be too earnest in beseeching aid from the great 
Father of Spirits, to enable us to keep our hearts 

free from distress and trouble. Besides the 

assistance which we may hope to derive from divine 

* Prov. iv. 23. 
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grace, the employments of devotion themselves form 
one of the most powerful means of composing and 
tranquillizing the heart. On various occasions, when 
the sources of heart-bitterness have been most over- 
flowing, devotion has been found the only refuge of 
the sufferer* Devotion opens a sanctuary to which 
they whose hearts have been most deeply wounded, 
can always fly. Within that quiet and sacred retreat, 
they have often found a healing balsam prepared. 
When grieved by men, they have derived, from the 
ascent of the mind towards God, and celestial ob- 
jects, much to soothe them at present, and much to 
hope for in future. Let us, therefore, neglect no 
mean with which religion can furnish us, for promot- 
ing the joys, and assuaging the bitterness of the 
heart. Amidst the frailties of our nature, the. incon- 
stancy of men, and the frequent changes of human 
life, we shall find every assistance that can be pro- 
cured, little enough for enabling us to pass our few 
days with tolerable comfort and peace. 



SERMON XLIV. 

On Characters of Imperfect GooDNiiss. 



Mark, x. 21. 
Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him. — — 

npHE characters of men' which the world presents 
to us are infinitely diversified. In some, either 
the good or the bad qualities are so predominant as 
strongly to mark the character ; to discriminate one 
person as a virtuous, another as a vicious man. In 
others these qualities are so mixed together, as to 
leave the character doubtful. The light and the 
shade are so much blended, the colours of virtue 
and vice run in such a manner into one another, 
that we can hardly distinguish where the one ends, 
and the other begins ; and we remain in suspence 
whether, to blame or to praise. While we admire 
those who are thoroughly good, and detest the grossly 
wicked, it is proper also to bestow attention on those 
imperfect characters, where there may be much to 
praise, and somewhat to blame ; and where regard 
to the <Jommendable part shall not hinder us from 
remarking what is defective or faulty. Such atten- 
tions will be found the more useful, as characters of 
this mixed sort are more frequently than any other 
exhibited to us in the commerce of society. 

It was one of this sort, which gave occasion to the 
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incident recorded in the text. The incident seems 
to have been considered as remarkable, since it is 
recounted by three of the evangelical writers ; and 
by them all, with nearly the same circumstances. 
The person to whom the history relates was a ruler ; 
one of higher rank and station than those who 
usually resorted to Jesus. He was a rich man : He 
was a young man. His whole behaviour was pre- 
possessing and engaging. He appears to have con- 
ceived a high opinion of our Lord. He addressed 
him ^.with the utmost respect ; and the question 
which he put to him was proper and important. He 
kneeled to him, and said. Good Master, what shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life ? His conduct in 
the world had been regular and decent. He could 
protest, that he had hitherto kept himself free from 
any gross vice ; and in his dealings with others, had 
observed the precepts of God. Our Lord, beholding 
him, is said to have loved him; whence we have 
reason to conclude, that he was not hypocritical in 
his professions ; and that his countenance carried the 
expression of good dispositions, as his speech and 
his manners were altogether complacent and gentle. 
Yet this person, amiable as he was, when his virtue 
was put to the test, disappointed the hopes which 
he had given reason to form. Attached, in all pro- 
bability, to the indulgence of ease and pleasure, he 
wanted fortitude of mind to part with the advan- 
tages of the world, for the sake of religion. When 
our Lord required him to fulfil his good intentions 
by relinquishing his fortune, becoming one of his 
followers, and preparing himself to encounter suf- 
ferings, the sacrifice appeared to him too great. 
Impriessions of virtue, however, still remained on his 
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naind. He was sensible of what he ought to have 
doqe ; and regretted his want of courage to do it. 
He was sorrowful: He was grieved: Yet ke went 
away. 

Persons of a character somewhat resembling this, 
all of us may have met with ; especially among the 
young ; among those who have been liberally edu- 
cated, and polished by a good society. They abhor 
open vice, and crimes that disturb the world. They 
have a respect for religion. They are willing 'to re- 
ceive instruction for their conduct. They are modest 
and unassuming ; respectful to their superiors in age 
or station ; gentle in their address ; inoiSensive and 
courteous in their whole behaviour. They are fond 
of dbliging every one ; unwilling to hurt or displease 
any : — Such persons we cannot but love. We gladly 
promise well of them ; and are disposed to forward 
and assist them ; yet such, is the weakness of our na- 
ture, . that at the bottom of this character there may 
lie, as we see exemplified in the instance before 
us, some secret and material defects. That vigour 
of mind, that firmness of principle, may be wanting, 
which is requisite for enabling them to act with pro- 
priety, when their virtue is put to a decisive trial. 
The softness of their nature is unfavourable to a 
steady perseverance in the course of integrity. They 
possess the amiable qualities ; but there is ground to 
suspect, that in the estimable ones they are deficient. 
While, therefore, we by no means class them among 
the bad, we dare not give them the full praise of vir- 
tue. When they set out in the world, we cannot 
pronounce with confidence, what confirmed features 
their character will assume ; nor how far they can be 

VOL. IX. u 
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depended upon in future life. Allow me now to 
point out the dangers which such persons are most 
likely to incur ; and to show what is requisite for them 
farther to study, in order to their fulfilling the part 
of good men and true Christians. 

I. Persons of this description are not qualified for 
discharging aright many duties, to which their situlk 
tion in Kfe may call them, in certain circumstances, 
they behave with abundance of propriety* When aiB 
is^ calm and smooth around them; when notbii^ 
occurs to agitate the mind^ or to disturb the tenw of 
placid life, none of their defects come forward. They 
are beloved ; and they are useful. They promote 
the comfort of homan society ; and, by gentleness 
and courtesy of manners, serve to cement imn to* 
gether in agreeable union. But to sail on the tran- 
quil surface of an unruified lake, and to steer a sedTe 
course through a troubled and stormy ocean, require 
different talents : and alas! human liiie oflener reaem* 
bles the stormy ocean, than the unruffled lake. We 
shall not have been long embarked, without finding 
the resemblance to hcdd too dos^. 

Amidst the bustle of the world, amidst the open 
contentions and secret enmities which prevail, in 
every society, mildness and gentleness alcme are not 
sufficient to cariy us with honour through the duties 
of our different stations ; as hend? of families, citizens, 
subjects, magistrates, w as engaged in the pursuits 
of our several callings. Distmbances and trials arise, 
wludi demand vigorous exertions of all the monX 
powers; of patience, vigilance, and self-denial} of 
constancy and fiortitude, to support us under danger 
and reproadu; of temperance to lestraiii us from 
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\mug canied away by pleasure ; of firm and deter* , 
mined principle^ to make us despise the bribes of sin. 
Tiiese manly dispositions o£ mind are indispensably 
necessary to prcpare one for surmounting the dis- 
couragements of virtue, and for struggling honour- 
ably through the hardships of life. Unless he be thus 
armed and fortified, whatever good intentions have 
been m his heart, they are likely to be frustrated in 
action. Nothing that is great, can be undertaken. 
Nothing that is difficult or hazardous, can be accom- 
plisbed* Nor are we to imagine, that it is only in 
times of persecution, or war, or civil commotions, 
that there is occasion for those stronger efforts, those 
masculine virtues of the soul, to be displayed. The 
private, and seemingly quiet stations of life, oflen 
call men fcwrth, in the days of peace, to severe trial 
of firmness and constancy. The life of very few pro- 
ceeds in so uniform a train, as not to oblige them to 
discover, in some situation or other, what proportion 
they possess of the estimable qualities of man. Hence 
it sometimes happens, that persons whose manners 
were much less^ promising and engaging than those 
of others, have, nevertheless, been brought to act a 
part in critical circumstances, performed that part 
with more unsullied honour and firmer integrity than 
they. 

II. Persons of the character I have described are 
ill fitted, not only for discharging the higher duties 
of life, but also £of resisting the common temptations 
to vice. With good dispositions in their mind, with 
a desire, like the young ruler, in the text, to know 
what they shall do, in order to inherit eternal life ; 
yet whea the terms required of theni interfere with 
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any fav6urite enjoyment, like him, they are sorrow-' 
Jill, and go mioay. The particular trial to which he 
was put, may appear to be a hard one, and to exceed 
the ordinary rate of virtue. Our Lord, who dis- 
cerned his heart, saw it to be necessary, in his case, 
l^r bringing his character to the test. But in cases^ 
where trials of much less difficulty present themselves^ 
they who partake of a character similar to his, are 
often found to give way* The good qualities which 
they possess, border on certain weaknesses of the 
mind ; and these weaknesses are apt to betray them 
insensibly into vices with which they are connected. 
. Good-nature, for instance, is in danger of running 
into that unlimited complaisance, which assimilates 
men to the loose manners of those whom they find 
around them. Pliant and yielding in their temper, 
they have not force to stand by the decisions of their 
own minds, with regard to right and wrong. Like 
the animal which is said to assume the ccdour of 
every object to which it is applied, they lose all pro-, 
per character of their own ; and are formed by the 
characters of those with whom they chat^ce to associ- 
ate. The mild are apt to sink into habits of indolence 
and sloth. The cheerful and gay, when warmed by 
pleasure and mirth, lose that sobriety and self-denial, 
which is essential to the support of virtue. — Even 
modesty and submission, qualities so valuable in 
themselves, and so highly ornamental to youth, 
sometimes degenerate into a' vicious timidity ; a timi- 
dity which restrains men from doing their duty with 
firmness ; which cannot stand the frown of the greats 
the reproach of the multitude, or even the ridicule 
and sneer of the scorner. 
, Nothing can be more amiable than a constant de* 
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sire to please, and an unwillingness to offend or hurt* 
Yet in characters where this is a predominant feature^ 
defects are often found. Fond always to oblige, and 
afraid to utter any disagreeable truth, such persons 
are sometimes led to dissemble. ' Their love of truth 
is sacrificed to their love of pleasing. Their speech 
and their manners assume a studied courtesy. You 
cannot always depend on their smile ; nor, when 
they promise, be sure of the performance. They 
mean and intend well, but the good intention is tem- 
porary* Like wax, they yield easily to every im- 
pression ; and the transient friendship contracted 
with one person, is effaced by the next. Undistin- 
guishing desire to oblige, often proves, in the present 
state of human things, a dangerous habit. They who 
cannot, on many occasions, give a firm and steady 
dental, or who cannot break off a connection, which 
has been hastily and improperly formed, stand on 
the brink of many n)ischiefs. They will be seduced 
by the corrupting, ensnared by the artful, betrayed 
by those in whom they had placed tlieir trust. Un- 
su^icious themselves, they were flattered with the 
belief of having many friends around them. Elated 
with sanguine hopes and cheerful spirits, they 
reckoned, that to-morrow would be as this day^ and 
more abundant. ^ Injudicious liberality, and thought- 
less profusion, are the consequence ; until in the 
end, the straits to which they are reduced, bring 
them into mean or dishonourable courses. Through 
innocent, but unguarded weakness, and from want 
of the severer viituies, they are, in process of time, 
betrayed into downright crimes. Such may be the 
conclusion of those, who, like the young ruler before 
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US, with many amiable and promisuig dijsposiiions, 
had begun their career in life. 

III. Such persons are not prepared for sustaining, 
with propriety and dignity, the distresses to which 
our state is liable. They were equipped for the 
season of sunshine and serenity ; but when the sky 
is overcast, and the days of darkness come, their 
feeble minds are destitute of shelter, and ill provided 
for defence. Then is the time, when more hardy 
qualities are required; when courage must face 
danger, constancy support pain, patience possess itself 
in the midst of discouragements, magnanimity display 
its contempt of threatenings. If those high virtues 
be altogether strangers to the mind, the mild and 
gentle will certainly sink under the torrent of disas- 
ters. — The ruler in the text could plead, that his 
behaviour to others, in the course of social life, had 
been unexceptionable. So far, the reflection on his 
conduct would afford him comfort amidst adversity. 
But no man is without failings. In the dejecting 
season of trouble it will occur to every one, that he 
has been guilty of frequent transgression ; that much 
of what ought to have been done, was neglected ; 
and that much of what has been done, had better 
have been omitted. In such situations, when a 
thousand apprehensions arise to alarm conscience, 
nothing is able to quiet its uneasiness, except a well- 
grounded trust in the mercy and acceptance of Hea- 
ven. It is firm religious principle, acting upon a 
manly and enlightened mind, that gives dignity to 
the character, and composure to the heart, under all 
the troubles of the worid. This enables the brave 
and virtuous man, with success to buffet the storm* 
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While he, who h«d oAce sparkled in society with all 
the chafms of ' gay vivacity* and had been the delight 
of every circle in which he was engaged, remains 
dispirited, overwhelmed, and annihilated, in the evil 
day. 

Such are the failings incident to persons of mixed 
and imperfect goodness ; such the defects of a cha- 
racter formed merely of the amiable, without the 
estimable qualities of man. 

It appears from this, that we must not place too 
much trust io the fair appearances, which a<!haracter 
may at first exhibit In judging of others, let us 
always think the best, and employ the spirit of charity 
and candour. But in judging of ourselves, we ought 
to be more severe* Let us remember him whom our 
Lord beheld, and loved ; and who yet fell short of 
the kingdom of heaven. Let us not forget, that 
something more than gentleness and modesty, than 
complacency of temper and affiibility of manners, is 
requisite to form a. worthy man or a true Christian. 
To a high place in our esteem, these qualities ve 
justly entitled. They enter essentially into every 
good man's character. They form some of its most 
&vourable distinctions. But they constitute a part 
of it i not the whole. Let us not, therefoiie, rest on 
them entirely, when we conceive an idea of what 
manner of persons we ought to be. 

Lbt piety form the basis of firm and established 
virtue. If this be wwting, the character cannot be 
sound ;atnd entire. Moral virtue will always be en- 
^dangered, often be overthrown, when it is separated 
from its surest suf^ort^ Confidence m God, stnei^h- 
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ened by faith in the great Redeemer of mankind, not 
only amidst the severer trials of virtue, gives con- 
stancy to the mind ; but, by nourishing the hope of 
immortality, adds warmth and elevation to the affec- 
tions. They whose ^conduct is not animated by 
religious principle, are deprived of the most powerful 
incentive to worthy and honourable deeds. 

Let such discipline, next, be studied as may form 
us to the active and manly virtues. To natural good 
affections, we can never entirely trust our conduct. 
These, as has been ^hown, may sometimes be warped 
into what is wrong ; and often will prove insufficient 
for carrying us rightly through all the duties of life. 
Good affections are highly valuable ; but they must 
be supported by fixed principles, cultivated in the 
understanding, and rooted in the heart. Habits 
must be acquired of temperance and self-denial, that 
we may be able to resist pleasure, and endure pain, 
when either of them interfere with, our duty; that 
we maybe prepared to make a sacrifice of any worldly 
interest, when the voice of God and conscience de- 
mand it. Let us always remember, that without 
fortitude of mind, there is no manhood ; there can be 
no perseverance in virtue. Let a sacred and inviol- 
able regard for truth reign in our whole behaviour. 
Let us be distinguished for fidelity to every promise 
we have made; and for constancy in every worthy 
friendship we have formed. Let no weak complai- 
sance, no undue regard to the opinions of men, ever 
make us betray the rights of conscience. What we 
have once, upon due consideration, adopted as rules 
ofconducti to these let us adhere unshaken. How- 
ever the worid may change around us, let it find us 
the same in prosperity and adversity ; faithful to God 
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and virtue ; faithful to the convictions of our own 
heart* What our lot in the world may be, is not ours 
to foresee or determine. But it is ours to resolve, 
that, whatever it shall be, it shall find us persevering 
in one line of uprightness and honour. 

By such discipline, such attentions as these, we 
are to guard against those failings, which are some- 
times found to stain the most engaging characters. 
Joining in proper union the amiable and the estim- 
able qualities, by the oiie we shall attract the good ; 
and by the other, command respect from the bad. 
We shall both secure our own integrity, and shall 
exhibit to others a proper view of what virtue is, in 
its native grace and majesty. In one part of our 
character, we shall resemble the flower that smiles 
in spring ; in another, the firmly rooted tree, that 
braves the winter storm. For remember we must, 
that there is a season of winter, as well as of spring 
and summer, in human life ; and it concerns us to 
be equally prepared for both. 

A HIGHER and more perfect example of such a 
character as I now recommend, cannot be found, 
than what is presented to us in the life of Jesus 
Christ. In him we behold all that is gentle, united 
with all that is respectable. It is a remarkable ex- 
pression which the Apostle Paul employs concerning 
him ; / beseech you by the meekness and gentleness jtf 
Christ. * Well might these qualities be singled out, 
as those for which he was known and distinguished. 
We see him in his whole behaviour afiable, courteous, 
and easy of access. He conversed familiarly with all 

♦ 2 Cor. X. i. 
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who presented themselves^; BXid diespised not the 
meanest. With all the infirmities of his disciples, 
he calmly bore ; and his rebukes were mild, when 
their provocations were great. He wept over the^ 
calamities of bis country, whidi persecuted him ; and 
apologised and prayed for them who put him to death. 
Yet the same^ Jesus we behold awful in the strictness 
of his virtue, injflexible in the cause of truth ; uacom^ 
plying with prevailing manners when he found them 
corrupt; setting his face boldly against the hypocrir 
tical leaders of the people ; overawed by none of 
their threatenings ; in the most indignant terms re- 
proving their vices and stigmatising^ their characters. 
We behold him 'gentle, without being tame; firm, 
without being stern ; courageous, without being vio- 
lent. Let this mind be in us^ which was also in Jesus 
Christ; and we shall attain to honour both with God 
^nd with man. 



SERMON XLV. 

On the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, as a 
Preparation for Death. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament oS the Lord's 

Supper.] 



Matthew, xxvi. 29. 

Bui 1 my unto you, I will ?wt drink hena^fbrth qfthis 
fruit of the vine^ until that day "when I drink it new 
mth you in my Fa^ker^s kingdom. 

TIJ'ITH these words of our Blessed Lord the 
Evangelist concludes his account of the insti- 
tution of the sacrament of the Supper. It is an 
institution which, solemn and venerable in itself, is 
rendered still more so by the circumstances which 
accompanied it. Our Lord had now, for about thret 
years, continued to appear in his public character in 
the land of Judea. He had, all along, been watched 
with a jealous eye, by his enemies ; and the time 
was come when they were to prevail against him. 
A few friends he had, from the beginning, selected, 
who, in every vicissitude of his state, remained faith- 
fully attached to him. With these friends he was 
now meeting for the last time on the very evening 
in which he was betrayed and seized. He perfectly 
knew all that was to befall him. He knew that this 
was the last meal in which he was to join with tboae 
who had been the companions of all his labours, the 
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confidants of all his griefs ; among whom he had 
passed all the quiet and private moments of his life^. 
He knew that within a few hours he was to be torn^ 
from this loved society, by a band of ruffians ; aiid 
by to-morrow, was to be publicly arraigned as a 
malefactqr. With a heart melting with tenderness, 
he said to the twelve apostles, as he sat down with them 
at table. With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer. * And then, having gratified 
himself for the last time in their society, and having 
instituted that commemoration of his death, which 
was to continue in the Christian church until the 
end of ages, he took a solemn and affectionate fare- 
well of his friends, in the words of the text ; / say 
unto yoUi that I will not drink henceforth of thisjruit' 
of the vine^ until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father* s kingdom. 

As these \(rords were uttered by our Lord, in tlie 
prospect of his soflferings ; when preparing himself ioi 
death, and looking forward to a future meeting with his 
friends in heaven ; let us, under this view, consider 
the sacrament, which he then instituted, as a pre- 
paration for all the sufferings of life, and especially, 
a prepai'ation for death. It is fit and proper, that 
such solemn prospects should enter into the service 
which we are this day to perform. We have no rea*. 
son to imagine that they will render it a gloomy 
service. A good and wise man is often disposed to 
look forward to the termination of life. The num- 
ber of our days is determined by God ; and certainly 
it will not tend to shorten their number, that we 
employ ourselves in preparing for death. Gn the 
contrary, while our days last, it will tend to make 

* Luke, xxii. 15. 
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US pass them more comfortably and more wisely. 
Let us now, then, as if for the last time we were, to 
partake of this sacrament, consider how it may serve 
to prepare us for the dying hour. 

1. It is a high exercise of all those dispositions 
and affections, in which a good man would wish to 
die. He would surely wish to leave this world in 
the spirit of devotion towards God, and of fellow- 
ship and charity with all his brethren on earth. 
Now these are the very sentiments which the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper inspires into the heart 
of every pious communicant. It includes the highest 
acts of devotion of which human nature is capable* 
It imports a lively sense of the infinite mercies of 
Heaven ; of the gratitude we owe to that God who, 
by the death of his Son, hath restored the forfeited 
happiness and hopes of the human race. It imports 
the consecration of the soul to God j the entire re- 
signation of ourselves, and all our concerns, into his 
hands; as to the God whom we serve and love; 
the guardian in whom we confide. To thee^ O 
Lq7% do I lift up my soul. I will go to the altar 
of Godf to God my exceeding joy. I mil come into 
thy house in the multitude of thy mercy ; and in thy 
fear I will worship towards thy holy temple. * 

These devout affections towards God are^ on this 
occasion, necessarily accompanied with benevolent 
dispositions towards men. Our communion is not 
only with God, but with one another. In this solemn 
service, the distinction of ranks is abolished. We 
assemble in common before pur great Lord, profes- 
sing ourselves to be all members of his family and 

* Psalm xliii. 4-. — v. 7. 
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children of the same Fbther. No feud, nor strife, 
nor aitnity, is permitted to approach the sacred 
table. All within that hallowed space breathes peace, 
and concord, and love. Iftkmc bring thy gift to the 
aitavj and there rememberest tJiat thy brother hath 
aught against thee ;- leave there thy gift before Ac- 
attar J and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy bro-^ 
iker^ and then come and o^ffkr ilnf gift. • What can 
b^ more becoming men and Christians, than such 
sentiments of piety to the great Father of the uni- 
rerse ; gratitude to the merciful Redeemer oi man- 
kind; and charity and forgiveness towards all our 
brethren ? Is not this the temper in which a good 
man would wish to live ; more especially is not this 
the frame oi mind which will give both dignity and 
peace to his last moments ? How discomposed and 
embittered will these important moments prove, if, 
with, a mind soured by the remembrance of unfor- 
given injuries, with a breast rankled by enmity, with 
a heart alienated from God, and insensible to devo- 
tion, one be forced away from life ? 

Contemplate the mauner in which our Messed 
Lord died ; which the service of this day brings' par- 
ticularly into your view. Yotj behold him, amidst 
the extremity of pain, calm and collected within 
himself; possessing his spirit with all the serenity 
which sublime devotion and exalted benevolence 
inspke. You hear him, first, lamenting the fate of 
his unhappy country ; next, when he was fastened 
to the cross, addressing words of consolation to his 
afflicted parent; and^ lastly, sending up prayers 
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mixed with compassionate apologies for those wHo 
were ^ddiog his blood. After all those exercises 
of charity, you behold hitn, in an act of devout 
adoration and trust, resigning his breath: Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirits -^^Q^slh any 
death be pronfounced unhappy, how distressful 
soever its circumstances may be, which is thus sup* 
ported and dignified? What could we wish for 
more in our last moments, than with this peaceful 
frame of mind, this calm oi aQ the aifections, this 
exaltation of heart towards God, this difibsion <^ 
benevolence towards men, to bid adieu to the 
world? 

If, in such a spirit as this, we would all wish to 
die, let us think that now is the time to prepare 
for it, by seasonably cultivating this spirit while 
we live } by imbibing, in particular, from the holy 
sacrament, those dispositions and afiections which 
we would wish to possess at our latest period* It 
is altogether vain to imagine, that when the hour 
of death approaches, we shall be able to form our- 
selves into the frame of mind which is then most 
proper and decent. Amidst the struggles of nature, 
and under the load ^ of sickness or pain, it is not 
time for unaccustomed exertions to be made, or 
for new reformations/ to be begun. Sufficient^ and 
more than sufficient, for that day is the evil there^. 
It will be too late to assume then the hero, or the 
saint, if we have been totally unacquainted with the 
character before. The sentiments we would display, 
and the language we would utter, will be alien and 
strange to us. They will be foroed an4 foreign to 
the heart. It is only in consequence of habits 
acquired in former and better days, that a temper 
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of piety and charity can grow up into such strength 
as to confer peace and magnanimity on the con« 
eluding hours of h'fe. Peculiarly favourable to the 
acquisition of such a temper, are the devotions of this 
day. In this view, let us perform them ; and study 
to be, at the table of the Lord, what we would 
wish to be when the summons of death shall come. 

IL This Sacrament becomes a preparation for 
death, by laying a foundation for peace with God. 
What is important at the close of life, is not only 
the temper in which we, leave the world, but the 
situation in which we stand with respect to that 
great Judge before whom we are about to appear. 
This view of our situation is apt to escape us during 
the ordinary course of life. Occupied with the 
affairs and concerns of this world ; flattered by those 
illusive colours of innocence, and virtue, in which 
self-love dresses up our character, apprehensions of 
guilt create little uneasiness to the multitude of 
men. But, on the approach of death, their ideas 
change. As the inquisition of the Supreme Judge 
draws nigh, remembered transgressions crowd upon 
the niind. Guilt becomes strongly realized to the 
imagination ; and alarms, before unknown, begin to 
arise. Hence that anxiety in the prospect of a future 
invisible world, which is so often seen to attend the 
bed of death. Hence those various methods which 
superstition has devised for quieting this anxiety; 
the trembling mind eagerly grasping every feeble 
plank on which it can lay hold, and flying for pro- 
tection to the most unavailing aid. The stoutest 
spirits have been then known to bend ; the proudest 
hearts to be humbled. They who are now most 
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thoughtless about their spiritual concerns, may, per- 
haps, be in this state before they die. 

The dispensation of grace discovered in the gos- 
pel, affords the only remedy against those terrours, 
by the. promise of pardon, extended to the penitent, 
through the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
the very essence of this sacrament, to exhibit this 
promised grace to mankind ; My body which was 
broken for you / my blood shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins. Here shines from above the ray of 
hope. Divine justice, we are assured, is not in- 
exorable. Divine mercy is accessible to all who 
believe and repent. The participation of this sacra- 
ment, therefore, naturally imparts comfort to the 
worthy communicant ; as it supposes, on his part, a 
cordial compliance with those terms, on which par-, 
don is offered by the gospel to mankind. 

I mean not to say, that the participation of this 
sacrament, how pious and proper soever our dis- 
positions at that time may be, is, of itself, sufficient 
to ensure us of comfort at death. It were unwar- 
rantable to flatter Christians with hopes to this ex- 
tent. No single act of the most fervent devotion 
can afford assured hopes of peace with Heaven, 
until these hopes be confirmed by the succeeding 
tenor of a good life. But what may safely be as- 
serted is, that communicating in a proper manner 
makes way for such hopes. It is an introduction to 
that state of reconciliation with God, which will 
give you peace in death. It is the beginning of a 
good course, which^ if duly pursued, will make your 
latter end blessed. It is the entrance of the path of 
the just ; the morning of that light which skineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. For this holy 
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sacraijaent is ;p» prqf(9s?ed renunciation of the vicps 
and corruptions qf the . world. It is a prpfe^^^ 
.derelictiop of former eyijl hal^it^s } a splemQ return, 
on oijr part, to God and virtue, under tli^ firm, trust 
tl^a): God will, through Jesus Christ, shpw jpaercyto 
•the frailties of the penitent. If you continue to 
jSjLipport the character wJ^^ieh you this day s^ssum/Sf 
jthQ invisilbl^ world will no loqger present to you a 
fcen^ of terrours. , You will be comforted with the 
yiew of goodness ^u4 compassion, as predpminant 
i{i the adp)inistratipu pf th^ uniyerpe. After hayiqg 
j^^hed ^ yirjtupus ppur^e, you wiU be able to \9Qk 
lip to th^t God whpqi you h*ve worshipped, aud to 
say, / Ifnow in uphom I hav^ frpsted* Though I 
^qllfi thrqugtk ^he V(ilky of the shq^ow qf deg^th^ I i^iU 
fear no e^l ; for thpu art "^^ith me* Thy rod ^nd thy 
staff shall confqrf me. 

JI][. Th{s Sacr^m/snt prepares us for ^ happy 
jieatji^, by strengthening the cpunection b^tw^en 
.Christians ^nd Christ their Ss^yiour. This is a pop- 
nectipn which, in vs^riou^ ways, redounds to their 
l^l^Qefit ; and will be found particularly consolatory 
^i the hour of death. The awful Majesty of Heaven 
is in danger of overwhelming the mind, in the feeble 
jnpment of depar(;ing life. The reverence it in»)ire$ 
is mingled with sensations of dread, which might 
be tpQ strong for us then to bear. When we lopk 
gp to it, through a Mecliator and Intercessor, that 
Majesty assumes a milder aspept, and appears to 
jnvite our approach. Whatever, therefore, forms a 
counection with this great Mediator, this 4[K)werful 
friend and patron of the human race, ip^st bp mos^ 
4esir£^l}Ie to every one^ especially tq the d^ug m^^ 
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Now, this Sadraaient ttnites us closely with him. It 
is the oath of our allegiance. It is the act of en- 
listing ourselves under the banner of this Diyinie 
Leader. Of course it strengthens our faith in hiaiy 
as our guid^ through life, and our guardian and 
protector in death. It gives us a title tp look up 
to him, under the confidence' of that reciprocal en- 
gagement, which fidelity on the one hand is al\vays 
understood to imply, of protection on the other. 

His participation of oujp nature conveys a degree 
of encouragement which we could derive from no 
being altogether celestial, how gracious orbemgn 
soever. In our utmost extremity, we can have re- 
course to his sympathising aid, who had experience 
both of the distresses of life, and of the terrours of 
death. We behold in the text, with what firm trao- 
quillity he looked forward to his approaching suf- 
ferings,. Sincere attachment to our great Master^ 
may be expected to infuse into us some degree of 
the same happy composition of mind. It is owing 
to our losing out of view this perfect model ; to our 
following the crowd, and adopting the common 
spirit of the world, that we become mean-spirited 
and base ; servilely attached to life, and afraid to 
die. Did we, according to our engagements at the 
Lord's table, keep our eye fixed on our Divine 
Leader, and study to follow his steps, a portion of 
his spirit would descend upon us at the hour of 
death. It would be as th^ mantle of Elijah, falling 
on a chosen disciple ; and would enable us, as it did 

Elisha of old, to smite and divide the waters. «- 

We believe our Saviour now to rule in the world of 
spirits. The grave, therefore, bars not his followers 
&om access to him. In the grave, for our sake he 
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once lay down^ that he might dispel the gloom 
which appears to us to cover that formidable man- 
sion. In a short time he rose from it, in order to 
assure us, that the dark and narrow house was not to 
confine his followers for ever. By his death, he con- 
quered death, and him that had the power of it ; 
and his voice to us is. Because I live^ ye shall live 
also. Hence, as long as we preserve that attachment 
to him which we this day profess, we are furnished 
with a variety of considerations proper for sup- 
porting us in the prospect of our dissolution. This 
leads me to observe, 

rV. That the Sacrament of which we are to par- 
take, prepares us for death, by confirming and enliven- 
ing our hope of immortality. In this sacrament, 
ray friends, you act for both worlds* As inhabitants 
of the earth, you are on this day to look forward, 
with care, to your future behaviour in it. For you 
are not, by any means, disengaging yourselves totally 
from this life and its concerns. On the contrary, 
you are forming, and even strengthening, those con- 
nections, which virtue requires you to maintain with 

your friends and fellow-creatures around you. At 

the same time, you are not to consider yourselves as 
citizens of earth only, but also as citizens of Heaven. 
You are to recognize, on this occasion, your relation 
to a higher and better country, with which you are 
connected by the most sacred ties ; and from which 
you derive those cpmforts and hopes that will both 
purify your life, and render your death happy. The 
sacrament of the supper is, in this view, an ascent of 
the mind above terrestrial things. At the Lord's 
table we associate ourselves, in some degree, with 
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spirits of a more exalted order. We declare, that we 
are tending towards their society ; and have fixed 
our final rest within the veil. This view of the insti- 
tution, so comfortable to the last period of life, is 
plainly given us in the words of the text. For it is 
worthy of particular observation, that as soon as 
our Lord had instituted this Sacrament, he straight- 
way leads the thoughts of his disciples to a state of 
future existence. Employing that metaphorical style, 
which the occasion naturally suggested, he tells them, 
that though he was not henceforth to drink of the 
fruit of the vine on earth, yet a day was coming, 
when he was again to drink it with them; to drink it, 
in his Father^ s kingdom. Two distinct ideas are, in 
these words, presented unto us. One is, the abode into 
which our Saviour was to remove ; his FatJier*s king- 
dom. The other, the society which he was there to 
enjoy; mth you in my Father* s kingdom. These 
correspond to the two views under which death is 
most formidable to men ; both of which he Intended 
to banish, by the institution of this Sacrament ; first, 
that death is a transition to a new and unknown 
world ; and next, that it is a final separation from all 
the friends whom we have loved on earth. 

First ; if death terminates our existence here, 
the abode to which it translates the faithful followers 
of Christ, is the kingdom of his Father. The insti- 
tution of this sacrament dispels all the gloomy ideas 
of annihilation, of non-existence, of total darkness, 
which our imagination is ready to associate with the 
grave. We are here assured that to good men, death 
is not the close of being, but a change of state ; a^ 
removal, from a distant and obscure province of 
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tiie univ^se, into the city of God, the chief seat 
ef their Father's kingdom. They have every reasou 
to believe, that the objects which are to meet them 
there, how new and unknown soever, shall all be 
propitious and friendly. For into the kingdom of 
his Father, their Lord has declared that he is entered 
as their forenmner. I go to my Father^ md your 
Father ; to my God^ and your God. In my Father* ^ 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a plate 
Jbr you. I wiU come again and receive you to n^selfi 
that "where I am^ there ye may he also. What reason* 
ings, what speculations, pan have power to impart so 
much peace to the dying man, as a promise so direct 
amd explicit, coming from him, who is truth itaeWi 
and cannot lie. Jf it *were not so, I would halve told 
you. * The prospect becomes still more cheering 
and relieving, when we include 

The other circumstances mentioned in the text; the 
^pciety to be enjoyed in that future state of being. 
With you I shall drink qf the fruit qf the vinfi in my 
Father* s kingdom. In how amiable a light does our 
Saviour here appear, looking forward to a future re- 
union with thp3e belpve^ friends, whom he was now 
leaving, as to a circumstance which should increase 
both his own felicity and theirs, when they met again 
ijn a happier world ! Thus, in a most affectionate man- 
ner, ch^^ring their drooping and dejected spirits j^ 
^d by a similar prospect providing for the qomibrt 
of his followers in fut^ire generations, when they 
should b^ about to l^ave the world. 

The expressions in the text plainly suggest, a joyful 
intercourse ampog friends, who ha^ h^^^ separated 

♦ John, xiv. 2. 
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by dfeath, and Uhiiif^re seem to give mucl^ cottfirn*- 
atfdn, to What has always been a'favourite hope of good 
itfen ; that frieiidisi shatt know and recognise eabh 
olfter, aiid renew their former connections, in a futuW 
state of existence. How many pleasing prospects 
does such an ii^itim^tion open td the mind ! How 
much does' it tend <0 compensate the vanity of life; 
^iid to mitigate the sorrows of death ! For it is not td 
he denied, that one of the most bitter circumstances 
attendriifg death, is, the final separation from beloved 
friiendd; 'This is apt equally to wring the hearts of 
fftr dying, and the survivittg ; and it is an anguish of 
thiat sort,, wliicli descend^ most deeply into the \iv^ 
tuous and worthy breast. When, surrounded with aii 
affectionate family, and weeping friends, a good man 
is taking' his last adieu of all whom he held most? dear 
oil earth; when; with a feeble voice, he is giving 
them his blessing, before he leaves them for ever i 
w^hen; fbr the last time, he beholds the countenance; 
he touches the hand, he hears the voice, of the per- 
son nearest his heart j who could bear thfs bitternesi 
of grief, if no support were to be ministered by reli- 
gious hope ? if there were no voice to whisper to our 
spiritSj that hereafteii' we, and those whom we love^ 
shall meet again in a mdrfe' blissful land?— —What 
higher view can possibly be given of the benefit re^ 
dbunding from this divine institution, than its afford- 
ing us consolation in such situations of extreme dis- 
treiss by realising to our souls the belief of an imtoortal 
sti^e, in which all the virtuous and worthy* shall be 
rH^u^ited in the- presence of their ' common Lord ? ^ 

'Riijs I hfftfe^ set befote yt>u nitttty consideititidiiSii 
aiiang fl?om> tlie sacrament of iiuf* Lord's^ S^ppi^H 
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which render it a proper preparation not only for a 
good life, but for a comfortable and happy death. 
The great improvement to be made of the subject is, 

^ to bring to the altar of God such dispositions of heart, 
as may give us ground to hope for this blessed effect. 
Let us approach to the sacrament with the same seri- 
ousness of frame, as if it were the last time we were 
ever to partake of it; as if we were now making provi- 
sion for a journey to that land whence none return, as if 

. we were never to drinks in this manner, of the Jrmt 
of the vine J until that day when we drink it with those 
whom ^e have loved in our Father* s kingdom. — — 
God only knows to whoip this may be truly spoken ! 
God knows who, of this assembly, shall never have 
opportunity to approach again to the sacred table, 
and to meet with their brethren, on such an occasion, 
in the courts of the Lord's house ! — Whatever our 
doom is to be, whether we are appointed for life or 
for death, such is the frame of mind which now best 
becomes, and will most improve us in partaking of 
the holy sacrament. 

Let me caution you before I conclude, against 
judging of the propriety of your disposition, in this 
solemn act of worship, solely by the warmth of your 
affections and the fervour of your devotion. This 
state of heart, how desirable soever it may be, cannot 
be at all times possessed. It depends, in some mea- 
sure, on natural sensiWlity. All are not equally en- 
dowed with warm and tender feelings. Even they 
who are susceptible of the highest degrees of pious 
and virtuous sensibility, cannot, on every occasion, 
command that happy temperature of mind. We are 
not, therefore, to judge unfavourably of ourselves. 
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if this be not always the privilege of our devotions* 
It is chiefly a sedate land composed frame of spirit, 
that we must study to cultivate ; arising from grave 
and sober thoughts ; from serious and penitent recol- 
lection of past errours ; from good purposes for the fu- 
ture ; and from a deep sense of the approaching 
events of death and immortality. Penetrated with 
such dispositions, you have ground to come to the al- 
tar of God with humble trust and joy ; under the be- 
lief, that you are approaching, through the great 
Redeemer, to that merciful Creator, to whom, in the 
high and holy place of eternity^ the devout aspirations 
^ of his servants on earth are ever acceptable and 
pleasing. 



SERMON XLVi 

On tiie Use and Abuss of ^e Woi^lb^ 

1 Corinthians,, vii. 31. 

— * They that use this worldy as net abuskig if. — *^ 

^M£ worldk k always repteseM*erd^ in StetiptuHB ai* 
the great scene of trial to a Ghristiam I« seti^ 
before him a variety of duties, which are incumbi^ilfl 
on him to perform j and, at the same time, surrounds 
him with many dangers, against which he has to 
guard. The part which is proper for him to act, may 
be comprised in these two expressive words of the 
text ; using the "worlds and not abusing it; the signi- 
fiqancy and extent of which, I propose now to ex- 
plain. The subject is of the higher importance, as 
in the world we must live : and according as we use, 
or abuse it, it will prove either our friend or our 
greatest foe. 

It is natural to begin with observing, that the 
Christian is here supposed to use the world ; by which 
we must certainly understand the Apostle to mean, 
maintaining intercourse and connection with the 
world ; living in it, as one of the members of human 
society } assuming that rank which belongs to his 
station. No one can be said to use the world wbe 
lives not thus. Hence it follows, that sequestration 
from the world is no part of Christian duty ; and it 
appears strange, that even among those who approve 
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not of inonastic confinement, seclusion fr6m the plea- 
sures of society should have been sometimes consi- 
dered, as belonging to the character of a religious 
man. They have been supposed to be the best 
servants of God, who, consecrating their time to th^ 
exercises of devotion, mingle least in the ordinary 
commerce c^ the world ; and especially who abstaiu 
most rigidly from aU that has the appearance of 
amusement. But how pious and sincere soever the 
intentions of such persons may be, they certainly 
take not the properest method, either for improving 
themselves, or for advancing religion among others. 
FcH?, this is not using the world, but relinquishing it. 
Instead of making the light of a good example shine 
with useful splendour throughout the circle of society^ 
they confine it within a narrow compass. According 
to the metaphor employed by our Saviour^ after the 
candle is Ugkted they put it under a bushel. Instead 
of recommending religion to the world, they exhibit 
it under the forbidding aspect of unnecessary aus^ 
terity. Instead ci anploying their influence t^ 
regulate and temper the pleasures, of the world, by a 
moderate participation of those that are innocent^ 
they deliver up ail the entertainmenta of society into 
the hands of the loose and giddy. 

The various dangers which the woiid presents fo 
one. who is desirous of maintaining hi& piety and 
integrity, haP(re given rise tathe scrupulons caution 
concerning the use of the world ; and^ so far, the 
pidndple isi commendable. But we must remember, 
that the virtue of a Christian is to be shown, in 
surmouoftiog dangers whftch he is caUefd to eneomiter. 
IntQ the post, of danger we^ were ondteored. by Previa 
^nce idMULwewecetluro^ght into .this wniid^ We 
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were placed as soldiers, on the field of battle. It is 
there that our fidelity to our great commander must 
appear. The most signal virtties which adorn and. 
improve the human character, are displayed in active 
life. There, the strength of the mind is brought 
forth and put to the test. There, all the amiable 
dispositions of the heart find their proper exercise : 
humanity is cultivated ; patience, fortitude, and self- 
denial, come forward in all their forms; and the 
light of good men's works so shine before others as 
to lead them to gUmfy their Father which is in heaven. 

It may be assumed, therefore, as a principle justi- 
fied by the^text, and by the whole strain of Scripture^ 
that to use, and in a certain degree to enjoy, the worlds 
is altogether consistent with religion. According to 
the rank which men possess in society, according to 
their age, their employment, and connections, their 
intercourse with the world will be more or less ex- 
tended. In private life, they use the World with 
propriety, who are active and industrious in their 
callings ; just and upright in their dealings ; sober, 
contented, and cheerful in their stations. When the 
circumstances of men allow them a wider command 
of the enjoyments of the world, of those enjoyments 
they may freely partake, within the bounds of tem- 
perance, moderation, and decency. The highest 
situations of rank and opulence ought to be distin- 
guished by dignity of character; by extensive bene- 
ficence, usefulness^ and public spirit; by magnificence, 
without ostentation, and generous hospitality, without 
profusion. / 

We shall have a. clearer view of the proper use of 
.the. world, when we contrast it with that abuse of the 
world, which we too often observe. Those abuses 
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manifest th^nselves iii various forms ; but in general 
may be classed under three great heads. 

I. They are abusers of the world, who intempe-* 
rately give themselves up to its pleasures, and lead a 
life of licentiousness, riot, and dissipation. Amidst 
the wealth and luxury of the present age, it will be 
admitted, that persons of this description are not 
unfrequent, who, being opulent in fortune, and per^ 
haps high \n rank, think themselves entitled to pass 
their days in a careless matnner, without any other 
object in view, than the gratification of their senses 
and passions. It shall be granted, that they are not 
obliged to that exact economy and attention in their 
manner of living, which the state of fortune may 
require pf others. Gaiety shall be permitted to them ; 
change of scene, and variety of amusements. But 
let them not forget that as men and members of 
society, not to say professors of the Christian faiths 
they are bound to stop short in their career of plea- 
sure, as soon as it becomes disgraceful to themselves 
and hurtful to the world. By the train of life which 
they lead, they defeat every purpose for which Pro- 
vidence bestowed on them the blessings of prosperity. 
They sink every talent which they possess, into useless 
insignificancy. They corrupt the public manners, 
by their example, and difiuse among others the spirit 
of extravagance and folly. They behave in a manner 
altogether unsuitable to the condition of the^orld in 
which we live j where we are exposed to so much 
change, surrounded with so much distress, and daily 
behold so many af&cting scenes, as ought to awaken 
serious reflection, and chasten dissolute mirth. 
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With indignant eyes> the sober and thinking part 
of mankind view the luxury and riot of those abusers 
of the world. To them are owing the discontents of 
the poor, their disaffection to their superiours, their 
proneness to disturb the peace of the world. When 
the poor behold wealth properly used, they look up 
with respect to them who possess it. They r^t 
contented in their station, and bless the just and the 
generous, from whose munificence they receive em* 
ploymant and reward. But when they behold those 
men of pleasure dissipating, in vice and folly^ the 
fortune which their forefathers had honourably 
earned ; when they behold them oppressing all their 
dependants merely that they may revel in luxurioos 
exteavagance, then their hearts swell within them ; 
with murmurs of sullen grief, they eye their own 
mean habitation and needy family; and become 
prepared for robbery, tumult, sedition and every evil 
work. 

The conduct of such abusers of the world is not 
only pernicious to the wfelfare of society, and to 
the interests of virtue; it is equally ruinous to 
themselves. I shall not insist on the loss of repa«- 
tation, the waste of fortune, the broken health, and 
debilitated frame, which are the weU-known conse- 
quences of a life of intemperate pleasure. I shall 
not recount £^1 the better and more substantial 
enjoyments which they forfeit Amidst the tur- 
bulence of riot, and the fumes of intoxication, uix- 
known to them are the rational entertainments of 
i^gular life ; the enjoyment of the faure of nature ^ 
the pleasures of knowledge, and an improved mind ; 
the pleasures of private friendship, and dome^c 

lO 
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iQ0Jety; the pooscbus Batia&ctioa wfaidi stccam^ 
panics honourable labours, and the justly Mquired 
f^tapm 0^ tibose who surround them. All tbe^e 
j;h^y hftve thrown away; and in their room have 
9abstitut^d> whsA they think more high and vivid 
pleasures. But of what nature are those pleasures ? 
JEven in lat^hier the heart is sorrowful, and the cpd 
^th^t mirth is heaviness. • 

At the bottom of the hearts of aU men, there lies a 
piSCFet sense of propriety, virtue, and. honour. This 
^ense may be so fax blunted, as to lose its influence 
Vjj^ guiding men to whtft is right, while yet it re- 
tains its power ,oS making them feel that they are 
aicting wrong. Hence remorse often gnaws the 
heart, which affects to appear light and gay bel<»e 
the world* Among the crowd of amusements, the 
voluptuary may endeavour to stifle his uneasiness ^ 
but through all bis defences it will petietrate. A 
aonscious sense of his own insignificance, when he 
sees others distinguished for acting a manly and 
worthy part ; reflection on the time he has wasted^ 
a^id the contempt be has incurred^ the galling 
remembrance of his earlier and better days, wfaea 
be gave the fair promise <^ accomplishments, winch 
BOW are blasted ; have frequently been found to 
sadden the festive hour. The noise of merriment 
may he heard ; bat heaviness lies at the heart* 
While the tabret and the viol play, a melancholy 
voice sounds in his ears. Ttie wasted estate, the 
neglected balhf^ and ruined mansions of his fath^^ 
ris(3 tp view. The angry countenances of his 
friends seem to stare him in the face. A hand 

* Prov. xiv. 13. . . 
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appears to come forth on the waU, and to. write 
his-ctoom. 

Retreat, then, from your dishonourable courses^ 
ye who by b'centiousness, extravagance, and vice, 
are abusers of the world ! You are degrading, you 
are ruining yourselves. You are grossly misemploy- 
ing the gifts of God ; and the giver will not fail to 
punish. Awake to the pursuits of men of virtue and 
honour. Break loose from that magic circle, within 
which you are at present held. Reject the poisoned 
cup which the enchantress Pleasure holds up to your 
lips. Draw aside the veil which she throws over your 
eyes. You will then see other objects than you now 
behold. You will see a dark abyss opening below 
your feet. You will see virtue and temperance mark- 
ing out the road which conducts to true felicity. You 
will be enabled to discern, that the world is enjoyed 
to advantage, by none but sucli as follow those di- 
vine guides ; and who consider pleasure as the season- 
ing, but not as the business, of life. 

II. The world is abused, not only by an, intem- 
perate pursuit of its pleasures, but by a sordid attach- 
ment to its gains. This respects a set of men of very 
different description from the former, more decent 
in their carriage, and lesff flagrant in their vices ; but 
corrupted by the world in no less a degree. For the 
world is often abused by the men of business, as much 
as by the men of pleasure. When worldly success 
becomes the sole object of their life j when the ac- 
cumulation of fortune so engrosses them as to harden 
their heart against every feeling of moral obligation ; 
when it renders them insensible to the calls of affec- 
tion, and to the impressions of piety and religion j 
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th^y then come under the class of the covetous, 
whom it is said, the Lord abhorreth. * 

The world, with its advantages, is a lawful object 
of pursuit to a Christian. He may seek, by fair in- 
dustry, to render his circumstances affluent. With- 
out reproof, he may aim at distinction and consider- 
ation in the world. He may bestow a considerable 
portion of. his time and attention on the successful 
management of his worldly interest. All this is with- 
in the limits of that allowable use of the world, to 
which, religion gives its sanction. But to a wise and 
good man, the world is only a secondary object. He 
remembers there is an eternity beyond it. His care 
is, not merely to amass and possess,, but to use his 
possessions well, as one who is accountable to God. 
He is not a slave, either to the hopes or the fears of 
the world. He would rather forfeit any present ad- 
vantage, than obtain it at the expence of violating 
the divine law, or neglecting his duty. This is using 
the world like a good man. This is living in it, as a 
subject of God, and a member of the great commu- 
nity of mankind. To such a man, riches are a bless- 
ing. He may enjoy them with magnificence, but he 
will use them with liberality. They open a wide 
field to the exercise of his virtue, and allow it to 
shine with diffusive lustre. 

Very opposite to this, is the character of the 
worldly-minded. To them, the' mere attainment of 
earthly possessions is an ultimate aim. They cannot 
be said to use the world ; for to possess, not to use 
or enjoy, is their object. They are emphatically 
said in scripture, to load themselves with thick t clay. 

* Psalm X. d< f Habakuk; ii. 6. 
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Some sort of apology may be framed for them who 
seek to extract from the world, pleasure of one kind 
or other. But for those who know no pleasure, far- 
ther than adding house to home, and field to field, 
and calling them their own, it is hardly possible to 
frame any apology. Such pei'sons are idolaters of 
the worst kind ; for they have made the world their 
God. They daily worship and bow down before it ; 
and hold nothing to be mean or base, which can pro- 
mote the enlargement of their fortune. He is an 

abuser of the world, let his possession of it be ever so 
ample, who knows nothing higher than the gains of 
the world. He is an abuser of the world, who sacri- 
fices probity, virtue, or humanity, to its interests. 
He is an abuser of the world, who cannot occasion- 
ally retreat from it, to consider what character he 
bears in the sight of God ; and to what issue his con- 
duct will bring him at last. In a word, the world is 
then properly used, when it is generously and bene- 
ficially enjoyed ; neither hoarded up by avarice, nor 
squandered by ostentation. 

ni. The world is abused, by those who emplpy its 
advantages to the injury or oppression of their 
brethren. Under this class are included the worst 
and most criminal abusers of the world ; who turn 
against . their fellow-creatures those advantages with 
which it has pleased Heaven to distinguish them. 
It is a class which comprehends the sovereign who 
tyrannises over his people ; the great man who de- 
presses his dependants; the master who is cruel to 
his servants y every one, in fine, who renders his su- 
periority of any kind, whether of wealth or power, 
mnecessarily grievous to those who are his infpriours; 
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whose superciliousness dejects the modest; whose 
insolence tramples on the poor ; whose rigour makes 
the widow and the orphan weep. Persons of this 
character, while thus abusing the advantages of the 
world, may, for a while, enjoy their triumph. But 
let them not think their triumph is always to last. 
Their turn shall come to be humbled as low as those 
whom they now oppress. For there is a vigilant eye 
in the heavens, attentive to observe their procedure. 
There is an impartial ear which listens to every just 
complaint preferred against them. There is an irre- 
sistible arm stretched over their heads, whose weight 
they shall one day feel. The sovereign of the uni- 
verse characterises himself in the sacred writings, as 
peculiarly an adversary to the insolent and haughty. 
For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the 
needy 9 now will I arise^ saith the Lord ; I will set him 
in safety from him that puffeth at him. * / will come 
near to you in judgment ; and I will be a smft witness 
against those that oppress the hireling in his wages, 
the widow, and the fatherless, and that turn aside the 
stranger from his right, t He that oppresseth the 
poor, reproacheth his Maker, t The Lord will plead 
their cause ; and spoil Ae soul of those that spoiled 
them. § 

After hearing these awful words, is it not strange, 
O men, at once infatuated and cruel ! that you can- 
not use the world without abusing it to the distress 
of your brethren ? Even supposing no punishment 
to be threatened, no arm to be lifted up against you, 
is there nothing within you that relents at the cir- 

♦ Psalm xii. 5. * f Malachi, iii. 5 

X Prov. xiv. 31. § Prov. xxii. 23. 
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cumstances of those below you in the world ? Is it 
not enough, that they suffer their own hard fate, 
without its being aggravated by your severity and 
oppression ? Why must the aged, the poor, and tlie 
friendless, tremble at your greatness ? Cannot you 
be happy, unless you make them eat their scanty 
morsel in bitterness of heart ? You happy ! — pro- 
fane not the word — what is such happihess as 
yours, compared with that of him who could say, 
When the ear heard rne^ then it blessed me : and "when 
the eye saw vie, it gave witness to me ; because I de- 
livered the poor that criedi andthejatherless, and him 
tfiat had none to help him. I was a father to the poor. 
The blessing of him that was ready toj)erish came upon 
me ; and I caused the widow's heart to sing for ^joy. 
How properly did such a man u^e the worlds and 
with what just honour did he flourish in it! Unto 
me men gave ear ; they kept silence, and xvaitedfor my 
counsel. The princes refrained talking. The aged 
rose and stood up. My root was spread out by the 
waters, and the dew lay upon my branch. — ;-Not 
only unknown to you are such pleasures of virtuous 
prosperity ; but even previous to prepared punish- 
ment, be assured, that remorse is approaching to 
wring your hearts. Of the world, which you now 
abuse, in a short time nothing shall remain, but the 
horror arising from remembered crimes. The 
wages you have detained, the wealth you have 
squeezed from the needy, shall lie heavy on your 
souls. The stately buildings which your pride has 
erected, by means of violence and oppression, shall 
seem haunted by injured ghosts. The stone sfiall cry 

* Job, xxix.9 — 21. 
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out of the wall; and the beam out of the timber shall 
answer it. ♦ When you He on the bed of death, the 
poor whom you have oppressed, shall appear to you 
as gathered together ; stretching forth their hands, 
and lifting up their voices against you, at the tribu- 
nal of Heaven, / have seen the wicked great in poxver^ 
and spreading himself like a green bay-tree. But he 
passed away^ and was not. I sought him^ but he could 
not be found. They are brought down to desolation in 
a moment^ and utterly consumed with terrors. As a 
dream when one awakethy so, Lord, when thou 
awakesty thou shall despise their image, t 

Thus I have shown what it is to use and what to 
abuse the world. When, according to our different 
stations, we enjoy the advantages of the world with 
propriety and decency ; temperate in our pleasures ; 
moderate in our pursuits of interest ; mindful of our 
duty to God, and at the same time^ just, humane, 
and generous to our brethren ; then, and then only, 
we use the xvorldy as becomes men and Christians. 
Within these limits, we may safely enjoy all the com- 
forts which the .world affords, and our station allows. 
But if we pass beyond these boundaries, inta the 
regions of disorderly and vicious pleasure, of debas- 
ing covetousness or of oppressive insolence, the world 
will then serve only to corrupt our minds, and to 
accelerate our ruin. The licentious, the avaricious, 
and the insolent, form the three great classes of 
abusers of the world* 

Let not those who atre in wealthy and flourishing 
circumstances, complain of the restraints which reli- 

* Habak. ii. 11. \ Psalm xxvii. 35. — Ixxiii. 19 ^ 
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gious doctrine attempts to impose on their enjoy- 
ments. For, to what do these restraints amount? 
To no more than this, that, by their pleasures, they 
would neither injure themselves, nor injure others. 
We call not on the young, to relinquish their gaiety j 
nor on the rich, to forego their opulence ; nor on 
the great, to lay aside their state. We only call on 
them, not to convert gaiety into licentiousness ; nor 
to employ opulence in mere extravagance ; nor to 
abuse greatness for the oppression of their inferiours : 
While they enjoy the world, not to forget that they 
are the subjects of God, and are soon to pass into 
another state. Let the motive by which the Apostle 
enforces the exhortation in the text, present itself 
to their thought ; Use this world as not abusing it; 
for the fashion of the world passeth away. Its pomp 
and its pleasures, its riches, magnificence, and glory, 
are no more than a transient show. Every thing 
that we here enjoy, changes, decays, and comes to 
an end. All floats on the surface of a river, which, 
with swift current, is running towards a boundless 
ocean. Beyond this present scene of things, above 
those sublunary regions, we are to look for what is 
permanent and stable. The world passes away ; 
but God, and heaven, and virtue, continue unchange- 
ably the same. We are soon to enter into eternal 
habitations ; and into these, our works shall follow 
us. The consequences shall for ever remain of the 
part which we have acted as good or bad men j as 
faithful subjects of God, or as servants of a vain 
world. 



SERMON XLVII. 

On Extremes in Religious and Moral Conduct 



Proverbs, iv, 27. 
Turn not to the right hand, nor to the left. 

TWILL behave my self wisely y said the Psalmist David, 
in a perfect way. ^ Wisdom is no less necessary 
in religious, and moral, than in civil conduqt, Un- 
less there be a proper degree of light in the under- 
standing, it will not be enough that there are good 
dispositions in the heart. Without regular guidance, 
they will often err from the right scope. They will 
be always wavering and unsteady; nay, on some 
occasions, they may betray us into evil. This is 
too much verified by that propensity to run into 
. extremes, which so often appears in the behaviour 
of. men. How many have originally set out with 
good principles and intentions, who, through want 
of discretion in the application of their principles, 
have in the end injured themselves, and brought 
discredit on religion? There is a certain temperate 
mean, in the observance of which piety and virtue 
consist. On each side there lies a dangerous ex- 
treme. Bewildering paths open, by deviating into 
which, men are apt to forfeit all the praise of their 

* Psalm ci. 2. 
Y 4 
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good intentions ; and to finish with reproach, what 
they had begun with honour^ This is the ground 
of the wise man's exhortation in the text. Let thine 
eyes look right on^ and let thine eyelids look straight 
before thee. Ponder the path of thy feeU <xnd kt q^U' 
thyxvays be established. Turn not to the right hand 
nor to the left ; remove thy foot from evil. In discours- 
ing from these words, I propose to point out some 
of the extremes into which men are apt to run in 
religion and morals; and to suggest directions for 
guarding against them. 

With regard to religious principle in general, it 
may perhaps be expected, that I should warn you of 
the danger of being, on one hand, too rigid in ad- 
hering to it, and on the other hand, too easy in relax- 
ing it. But the distinction between these supposed 
extremes, I conceive to have no foundation. No man 
can be too strict in his adherence to a principle of 
duty. Here, there is no extreme. All relaxation of 
principle is criminal. What conscience dictates is to 
be ever obeyed. Its commands are universally sacred. 
Even though it should be misled, yet as long as we., 
conceive it to utter the voice of God, in disobeying 
it we sin. The errour, therefore, to be here avoided, 
is not too scrupulous or tender regard to coliscience, 
but top little care to have conscience properly en- 
lightened, with respect to what is matter of duty and 
of sin. — — . Receive not, without examirfation, what- 
ever human tradition has consecrated as sacred. 
'Recur, on every occasion, to those ^reat fountains 
'6f light and knowledge, which are opened to you in 
the pure word of God. Distinguish, with care, be- 
tween the superstitious fancies of men, and the ever- 
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lasting commandments of God. Exhaust not on 
trifles that zeal which ought to be reserved for thi5 
weightier matters, of the law. Overload not con- 
science, with what is frivolous and unnecessary. But 
when you have once drawn the line with intelligence 
and precision between duty and sin, that line you 
ought on no occasion to trangress. 

Though there is no extreme in the reverence due 
to conscience, there may undoubtedly be an extreme 
in laying tod much stress, either on mere principle, 
or on mere practice. Here we must take particular 
care not to turn to the right handj nor to the left; 
but to hqld faith and a good conscience united, as 
the scripture, with great propriety, exhorts *us. 
The errour of resting wholly on faith, or wholly on 
works, is one of those seductions which most easily 
mislead men ; under the semblance of piety on the 
one hand, and of virtue on the other. This is not 
an errour peculiar to our times. It has obtained in 
every age of the Christian church. It has run 
through all the different modes of false religion. It 
forms the chief distinction of all the various sects 
which have divided, and which still continue to 
divide, the church ; according as they have leaned 
most to the. side of belief, or to the side of morality. 
Did we listen candidly to the voice ot scripture, 
it would guard us against either extreme. The 
Apostle Paul every where testifies, that by no works 
of our own we can be justified ; and that without 
faitJi it is impossible to please God. The Apostle 
James as clearly shows, that faith, if it be unproduc- ^ 

» 1 Timothy, iM9. 
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Both these classes of men run to a faulty extreme. 
They divide moral virtue between them. Each takes 
that part of it only which suits his temper. Without 
justice, there is no virtue. But without humanity 
and mercy, no virtuous character is complete. The 
one man leans to the extreme of parsimony: the 
other to that of profusion. The temper of the one is 
unfeeling: the sensibility of the other is thought- 
less. The one you may in some degree respect ; but 
you cannot love. The other may be loved ; but 
cannot be respected : and it is difficult to say, which 
character is most defective. — We must undoubtedly 
begin with being just, before we attempt to be gene- 
rous. At the same time, he who goes no farther 
than bare justice, stops at the beginning of virtue. 
We are commanded to do justly^ but to love mercy. 
The one virtue regulates our actions ; the other im- 
proves our heart and affections. Each is equally 
necessary to the happiness of the world. Justice is 
the pillar, that upholds the whole fabric of human 
Society. Mercy is the genial ray, which cheers and 
warms the habitations of men. The perfection of 
our social character consists, in properly tempering 
the two with one another; in holding that middle 
course, which admits of our being just, without 
being rigid ; and allows us to be generous, without 
being unjust. 

We must next guard against either too great 
severity, or too great facility of manners. These are 
extremes of which we every day behojd inststnces in 
the world. He who leans to th^ side of severity, is 
harsh in' his censures, and narrow in his opinions. 
He cannot condescend to others in things indiflfejfebt 
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He has no allowance to make for human frailty ; or 
for the difference of age, rank, or temper, among 
mankind. With him, all gaiety is sinful levity ; and 
every amusement is a crime. To this extreme, the 
admonition of Solomon may be understood to belong : 
Be not righteous overmuch ; neither make thyself over 
wise. Why shouldest thou destroy thyself? * When 
the severity of manners is hypocritical, and assumed 
as a cloak to secret indulgence, it is one of the worst 
prostitutions of religion. But I now consider it, not 
as the effect of design, but of natural austerity of 
temper, and of contracting maxims of conduct. Its 
influence upon the person himself, is to render him 
gloomy and sour ; upon others, to alienate them both 
from his society, and his counsels ; upon religion, to 
set it forth as a morose and forbidding principle. — 
The opposite extreme to this is, perhaps, still more 
dangerous ; that of too great facility, and accommor 
dation to the ways of others. The man of this 
character, partly from indolent weakness, and partly 
from softness of temper, is disposed to a tame and 
. universal assent. Averse either to contradict or to 
bUme, he goes along with the manners that prevail. 
He views every character with indulgent eye ; and 
with good dispositions in his breast, and a natural 
reluctance to profligacy and vice, he is enticed to the 
commission of evils which he condemns, merely 
through want of fortitude to. oppose others. 

Notliing, it must be confessed, in moral conduct, 
is more difficult, than to avoid turning here, either 
to the right hand or to the Iqft. One of the greatest 
trials both of wsidom and virtue is, to preserve a just 

* Eccles. yii. 16. 
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medium between that harshness of austerity, which 
disgusts and alienates mankind, and that weakness 
of good-nature, which opens the door to sinful excess. 
The one separates us too much from the world. The 
other connects us too closely with it ; and seduces 
us to Jbllow the multitude in doing evil. One who is 
of the former character, studies too little to be agree- 
able, in order to render himself useful. He who is 
of the latter, by studying too much to be agreeable, 
forfeits his innocence. If the one hurt religion, by 
clothing it in the garb of unnecessary strictness j the 
other, by unwarrantable compliance, strengthens the 
power of corruption in the world. The one borders 
on the character of the Pharisee ; tfie other, on that 
of the Sadducee. True religion enjoins us to stand 
at an equal distance from both ; and to pursue the 
difficult, but honourable aim, of uniting good-nature 
with fixed religious principle ; aflfable manners, with 
untainted virtue. 

Farther ; we run to one extreme, when we con- 
temn altogether the opinions of mankind; to another, 
when we court their praise too eagerly. The former 
discovers a high degree of pride and self-conceit. 
The latter betrays servility of spirit We are formed 
by Nature and Providence, to be connected with one 
another. No man can stand entirely alone, and in- 
dependent of all his fellow-creatures. A reasonable 
regard, therefore, for their esteem and good opinion, 
is a commendable principle. It flows from humanity, 
and coincides with the desire of being mutually use- 
ful. But if that regard be carried too far, it becomes 
the source of much corruption. For, in the present 
state of mankind, the praise of the world often inter- 

12 
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feres with our acting that steady and conscientious 
part which gains the approbation of God. Hence 
arises the difficulty of drawing a proper h'ne, between 
the allowable regard for reputation, and the excessive 
desire of praise. On the one side, and on the other, 
danger meets us ; and either extreme will be pernF- 
cious to virtue. 

He who extinguishes ^11 regard to the sentiments 
of mankind, suppresses one incentive to honourable 
deeds ; nay, he removes one of the strongest checks 
on vice. For where there is no desire of praise, 
there will be also no sense of reproach and shame ; 
and when this sense is destroyed, the way is paved 
to open profligacy. On the other hand, he who is 
actuated solely by the love of human praise, en- 
croaches on the higher respect which he owes to con- 
science, and to God. Hence, virtue is often coun- 
terfeited ; and many a splendid appearance has been 
exhibited to the world, which hud no basis in real 
principle, or inward affection. Hence religious 
truths have been disguised, or unfairly represented, 
in order to be suited to popular taste. Hence the 
Scribes and Pharisees rejected our blessed Lord, 
because they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God.-^ TurUy therefore, neither to tJie 
right hand nor to the lefi. Affect not to despise what 
the world thinks of your conduct and character; and 
yet, let not the sentiments of the world entirely rule 
you. Let a desire of esteem be one motive of your 
conduct ; but let it hold a subordinate place- Mea- 
sure the regard'that is due to the opinions of men, by 
the degree in which these coincide with the law 
of God. 
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Allow me next to suggest the danger of running 
to the extreme of anxiety about worldly interests on 
the one hand, and of negligence on the other. It 19 
hard to say which of these extremes is fraught with 
most vice and most misery. Industry and diligence 
are unquestionable duties, strictly enforced on all 
Christians ; and he who fails in making suitable pro- 
vision fjpT his household and family, is pronounced 
to be worse than an irifideL But there are bounds, 
within which our concern for worldly success must 
be confined. For anxiety is the certain poison of 
human life. It debases the mind \ and sharpens all 
the i)assions. It involves men in perpetual distrac- 
tions, and tormenting cares ; and leads them aside 
from what ought to be the great scope of human 
action. Anxiety is in general the effect of a covetous 
temper. Negligence is commonly the offspring of 
licentiousness, and always the parent of universal 
disorder. By anxiety you render yourselves miser- 
able. By negligence, you too often occasion the 
ruin of others. The anxious man is the votary of 
riches ; the negligent man the votary of pleasure. 
Each offers his mistaken worship at the shrine of a 
false deity ; and each shall reap only such rewards as 
an idol can bestow ; Uie one sacrificing the enjoy- 
ment and improvement erf the present to vain cares 
abbiit futurity, the other so totally taken up in en- 
joying the present, as to store the future with certain 
misery. ■ True virtue holds a temperate course 
between these extremes j neither careless qf to- 
morrow, nor taking too much thought for it; dili- 
gent, but not anxious; prudent, but not covetous; 
attentive to provide comfortable accommodation on 
earth, but chiefly concerned to lay up treasures in 
Heaven. 15 
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. I SHALL only warn you farther against the extreme^ 
of engaging in a course of life too busy and hurried, 
or of devoting yourselves to one too retired and un- 
employed. We are formed for a mixture of action, 
and retreat* Our connections with society, and the' 
performance of duties which we owe to one another, 
necessarily engage us in active life. What we owe 
to ourselves requires occasional retirement. For he 
who Kves always in the bustle of the world, cannot, 
it is to be feared, always preserve his virtue pure: 
Sentiments of piety will be deprived of that nourish- 
ment and support which they would derive from' 
meditation and devotion. His temper will be 
often ruffled and disturbed. His passions will be' 
. kept too much on the stretch. From the contagious- 
manners which every where abound, he will not be 
able to avoid contracting some dangerous infection^ 
— ' — On the other hand, he who flies to total retreat, 
in-order either to enjoy ease, or to escape from the 
temptations of the world, will often find disquiet meet- 
ing him in solitude, and the worst temptations arising 
from within himself. Unoccupied by active and 
honourable pursuits, unable to devote his whole time' 
to improving thoughts, many an evil passion will 
start up, and occupy the vacant hour. Sullenness 
and gloom will be in danger of overwhelming him. 
Peevish displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, are 
apt to persecute those who withdrav^ themselves 
altogether from the haunts of men. — Steer therefore 
a middle course, between a life oppressed with busi- 
ness on the one hand, and burdened, for the burden 
is no less, with idleness on the other. Provi^ for 
yoiu^lves matter of fair and honest pursuit, to afford 
a proper object to the active powers of the mind» 
VOL. n. z 



T^iB]^r.busii|$si} with serious meditation; ^n^. ^n- 
liyeii ri^tre^t by returns of section and ipdu^tryf . > 

Thup, I have pointed out some of those extrqpoes, 
into which men are apt to run, by forsaking the. line, 
which f^ligipn and ^isdom have drawn. Mfiny more, 
I ai9 sensible, might be suggested ; for the field is 
wid^, and hardly is there any appearance of piety, 
virtue, pr good condupt but what the folly of paen is, 
apt to pq^h into undue excess, pn one or other side^ 
^liat I h^ve mentioned, will be Sjufficient to show 
1;he necessity of prudent circumspection^ in order to, 
e^ape th^ dangers which beset us in this state; of 
trial. Let us, study to attain a regular, uniform, con-, 
^stent character ; where nothing that is exc^aive qr 
dififpropoftioned shall come forward to view y which 
shall not plume itself with a fair st^QW on one side 
only, Ivhile iif. othei* quarters it remains unadprned 
an4 blemished ; but wher^ the different pa^?ts of 
worth and goodjaess shall appear united, and each 
shall exert its proper influence on conduct Thus, 
t^rning^ neither to the right hand nor to the Iqfty we^ 
shall, as far as our frailty permitS9 approach to the. 
perfection of the human character ; and shall have 
reason no^/o be ashamed when toe have equal resp^t. 
to all God^s commandments. 



SERMON XLVIIL 

On Scoffing at Religiok. 



4 Peter, iii. 3, 
— There shall come in the last days scojffers. — ^ 

A S the Christian religion is adverse to the inclina- 
"^^ tions and passions of the corrupted part of man- 
kind, it has been its fate, in every age, to encounter 
the opposition, of various foes. Sometimes, it has 
undergone the storms of violence and persecution. 
Sometimes, it has been attacked by the arms of false 
reasoning and sophistry. When these have failed of 
success, it has at other times been exposed to the 
scofis of the petulant. Men of light and frivolous 
minds, who had no comprehei\sion of thought for 
discerning what is great, and no solidity of judgment 
for deciding on what is true, have taken upon them 
to treat religion with contempt, as if it were of no 
consequence to the world. They have affected to 
represent the whole of that venerable fabric which 
has so long commanded the respect of mankind, 
which for ages the learned have supported, and the 
wise have admired, as having no better foundation 
than the gloomy imagination of fanatics and vision- 
aries. Of this character were those scoffers^ pre- 
"dieted by the Apostle to arise in the last days ; a 
j^rediction which we have seen too often fulfilled. 
As the false colours which such men throw on religion, 
are apt to impose on the weak and unwary, let us 
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now exanndne whether religion affords any just 
grounds for the contempt or ridicule of the scoffer. 
They must be either the doctrines or the precepts 
of religion, which he endeavours to hold forth to 
contempt. 

The doctrines of the Christian religion are rational 
and pure. All that it has revealed concerning the 
perfections of God, his moral government and laws» 
the destination of m^n, and the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future state, is perfectly consonant to the 
most enlightened reason. In some articles which 
transcend the limits of our present faculties, as in what 
relates to the essence of the Godhead, the fallen state 
of mankind, and their redemption by Jesus Christ, 
its doctrines may appear mysterious and dark. Against 
these the scoffer has often directed his attacks, as if 
whatever could not be explained by us, ought upon 
that account to be exploded as absurd. 

It is unnecessary to enter at present on any parti- 
cular defence of these doctrines, as there is one ob- 
servation, which, if duly weighed, is sufficient to 
silence the cavils of the scofier. Is he not compelled 
to admits that the whole system of nature around hint 
is full of mystery? What reason, then, had he to 
suppose that the doctrine of revelation, proceeding 
from the same author, were to contain no mysterious 
obscurity ? All that is requisite for the conduct of life, 
both in nature and in religion. Divine Wisdom ha* 
rendered obvious to all. As nature has afforded us 
sufficient information concerning what is necessary 
for our food, our accommodation, and our safety ; so 
religion has plainly instructed us in our duty towards 
God and our neighbour. But as soon as we attempt 
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to rise towards objects that lie beyond our immediate 
sphere of action, our curiosity is checked ; and dark- 
ness meets us on every side* What the essence is of 
those material bodies which we see and handle ; how 
a seed grows up into a tree ; how man is formed in 
the womb ; or how the mind acts upon the body, af- 
ter it is formed, are mysteries of which we can give 
no more account, than of the most obscure and diffi- 
cult parts of revelation. We are obliged to admit the 
existence of the fact, though the explanation of it 
> exceeds our faculties. 

After the same manner in natural religion, questions 
arise concerning the creation of the world from no- 
thing, the origin of evil under the government of a per- 
fect Being, and the eonsistency pf human liberty with 
Divine prescience, which are of as intricate nature, 
and of as difficult solution as any questions in Chris- 
tian theology. We may plainly see, that we are not 
admitted into the secrets of Providence, any more 
than into the mysteries of the Godhead. In all his 
ways, the Almighty is a God tfmt hideth himselft ,He 
maJceth darkness his pavilion. He holdeth back the 
face qf his throve ; and spreadeth a thick chud upon 
it. — Instead of its being any objection to Revelation 
that some of its doctrines are mysterious, it would be 
much more strange and unaccountable, if no such 
doctrines were found in it. Had every thing in the 
Christian system been perfectly level to our capacities, 
this might rather have given ground to a suspicion of 
its not proceeding from God ; siuce it would have 
been then so unlike to what we find both in the sys- 
tem: of the universe, and in the system of natural re- 
ligion. Whereas, according as matters now standi 
the Gospel has the same features, tlie same general 
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character, with the other two, which are ackoow-^ 
ledged to be of divine origin ; plain and comprehenr 
sible, in what relates to practice ; dark and mysteri^ 
ous, in what relates to speculation and belief. * The 
cavils of the scoffer, therefore, on this head, are sq 
far from having any just foundation, that they only 
discover his ignorance and the narrowness of his 
views. 

Let us next proceed to what relates to practice^ 
or the preceptive part of religion. The duties which 
religion enjoins us to perform towards God, are thpse 
which have oftenest furnished matter to the sco& of 
the licentious. They attempt to represent these as 
so idle and superfluous, that they could owe tbeic 
birth to nothing but enthusiasm. — For is not the 
Deity so far exalted above us, as to receive neithfic 
advantage nor pleasure from our worship ? What are 
our prayers, or our praises, . tp that infinite mind, who 
resting in the full enjoyment of his own beatitude, be-r 
holds all his creatures passing before him, only as the 
insects of a day ? Wliat but superstitious terrors could 
have dictated those fwms of homage, and those dis- 
tinctions of sacred dajrs, in which vulgar minds de- 
light, but which the liberal and enlarged look upon 
with scorn ? 

Now, in return to such insults of the scoffer^ it 
might be sufficient to observe, that the united senti- 
ments of mankind, in every age and nation, are 
against him. Thoughtless as the bulk of men are, 

'* See this argument fully pursaedy and placed in a strong light, 
by the masterly hand of Bishop Butler^ in his Amdog^ ofNaUani 
ond Revealed Rdigion, ' 
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iiaid attddiefd 6tAyt6 objects which they see around- 
them ) this priritipfe has never been extinguished ill 
thdf iM'fekstSi that to thfe great Parent of the humaft 
f^e, the iiniversal, though invisible, benefactor of 
tke World, not only internal reverence, but external 
Bdrflage, is due. Whether he need that homag'e dr 
liotj is not the question. It is what, on our part; we 
tindoubtedly owe; and the heart is, with reason^j' 
held to be base, which stifles the emotions of grati- 
tiide to A benefactor how independent soever he thay 
be of any returns. Triie virtue always prompts a pub- 
lic* declaration 6f the grateful sentiments which it 
f feels ; and glories in expressing them. Accordingly, 
ov6r all the earth, iferoxvds of tv^orshippers have asseriri 
bled to adore, in vsttiou^ forms, the Ruler of the 
world. In these adorations, th6 philosopher, thi6 
savage^ and the saint, have equaHy joined. ' None 
t>ut the cold and unfeeling can look up to that bene- 
ficent Being, who is at the head of the univers^i 
without some inclination to pray, or to praise. In 
vatin, therefore, would the scoffer deride, what fh6 
loud voice of nature demands and justifies. He erecfs 
himself igaihst the general and declared sense of thfe ' 
human race. * 

But, apart from this consideration, I must call on 
hitti to attend to oiie of a still more serious and awful 
nature. By his licentious ridicule of the duties of 
piety, and of the institutions of divine worship, he is 
weakening the power of conscience over men ; he is 
undermining the great pillars of society ; he is giving 
a mortal blow to public order and public happiness. 
AH these rest on nothing so much, as on the genferal 
•beliefdf an all-seeing witness, and the general vener- 
ation of an Almighty Govcrnottr. On this belief and. 
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this veneration, is founded the whole obligation of an 
oath; without which government could not be; ad- 
nainistered, nor courts of justice act ; controverisi^ 
could not be determined, nor private property be 
preserved safe. Our only security against tnnumera'- 
jble crimes, to which the. restraints of human life can- 
not reach, is the dread of an invisible avenger, and 
of those future punishments which he hath prepared 
for the guilty. Remove this dread from the minds 
of men, and you strengthen the hands of the widced, 
and endanger the safety of homan society. 

But how could impressions so necessary to the pub- 
lic welfare be preserved, if there were no religious 
assemblies, no sacred institutions, no day set apart 
for divine worship, in order to be solemn remem- 
brances to men of the existence and the dominion of 
God, and of the future account they have to give of 
their actions to him ? To all ranks of men, the senti- 
ments which public religion tends to awaken, are 
salutary and beneficial. But with respect to the in- 
ferior classes it is well known, that the only princi- 
ples which restrain them from evil are acquired in the 
religious assemblies which they frequent. Destitute 
of the advantages of regular education j ignorant, in 
great measure, of public laws j unacquainted with 
those refined ideas of honour and propriety, to which 
others of more knowledge have been trained j were 
those sacred temples deserted to which they now re- 
sort, they would be in danger of degenerating into a 
ferocious race, from whom lawless violence was per- 
petually to be dreaded. 

He, therefore, who treats sacred things with any 
degree of levity and scorn, is acting the part, perhaps 
without bis seeing or knowing it, of a public enemy 
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to society. He is precisely the madman described in 
the book of Proverbs *, txiho castethjirebands^ arrows^ 
and death ; and saithj Am I not in sport ? We shall 
hear him, at times, complain loudly of the undutiful- 
ness of children, of the dishonesty of servants, of the 
tumults, and insolence of the. lower ranks ; while he 
himself* is, in a great measure, responsible for the 
disorders of which he complains. By the example 
which he sets of contempt for religion, he becomes 
accessary to the manifold crimes, which that con- 
tempt occasions among others. By his scoffing at 
sacred institutions, he is encouraging the rabble to 
ij^roar and violence; he is emboldening the falae 
witness to take the nune of God in vain ; he is, in 
effect, putting arms into the hands of the highway- 
nian, and letting loose the robber on the streets by 
night 

We come next to consider that great class of duties 
^hich respect our conduct towards our fellow-crea- 
tures. The absdtute necessity of these to general 
welfare is so apparent, as to have secured them, in a 
great degree, from the attacks of the scoffer. He 
who would attempt to tufn justice, truth, or honesty, 
into ridicule, would be avoided by every one. To 
those who had any remains of principle, he would be 
odious. To those who attended only to their inter- 
lest, he would appear a dangerous man. But though 
the social virtues are treated in general as respectable 
and sacred, there are certain form# and degrees of 
them which have not been exempted from the scorn 
of the unthinking. That extensive generosity and 

♦ Prov.,xacvi. l8, 19. 
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high public ftpirit^ which prompt a mati to ^actitic^ 
his own interest^ in order to promote jsome great 
general good ; and that strict and scrupulous iMc- 
grity^ which will not allow one, on ^my occasion* tb 
depart from the truth> have often been treated with 
contempt by those who are called men of the world* 
They who will not stoop to flatter the great, whd 
ditldain to comply with prevailing manners, when 
they judge them to be ^vil ; who refuse to take the 
smallest advantage of others, in order to procure the 
greatest benefit for themselves; are represented a& 
persons of romantic character and visionary notions^ 
unacquainted with the world, and unfit to live in it. 

Such persons are so far from being liable to any 
just ridicule, that they are ^Utitled to a degree of' 
respect, which approaches to veneration. For th^ 
are, in truth, the great supporters and guardian^ <Sf 
public order. The authority of their character over- 
awei^ the giddy multitude. The weight Of their 
example retards the progress of corruption j cheo^ 
^at relaxation 6f morals, which is always too apt t6 
gain ground insensibly, and to make encroachments 
on every department of society. Accordingly, it h 
this high generosity of spirit, this infexible virtntf, 
this regard to principle, superiour to all opinion^ 
which has ever marked the characters of those Who 
have eminently distinguished themselves in public 
life ; who have patronised the cause of justice against 
powerful oppressors ; who in critical times have sup- 
ported the falling rights and liberties of men ; and 
hive reflected honour on their nation and country. 
Such persons may have been scoflfei at by some 
among whom they lived ; but posterity has done 
them ample justice ; aiid th^y are the persons whose 
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names are recorded to future ages^ and who are 
thought and spoken of with admiration. 

The mere temporizer, the man of accommodating 
principles, and interiour virtue^ may support a plaus- 
ible character for a while among his friends and 
followers ; but as soon as the hollowness of his prin- 
ciples is detected, he sinks into contempt. They 
who are prone to deride men of inflexible integrity^ 
only betray the littleness of their minds. They show 
that they understand not the sublime of virtue ; that 
they have no discernment of the true excellence of 
man. By affecting to throw any discouragement on 
purity and strictness of morals, they not only expose 
themselves to just contempt, but propagate sentiments 
very dangerous to society. For, if we .loosen the 
regard due to virtue in any of its parts, we begin to 
sap the whole of it. Nt) man, as it has been often 
said, becomes entirely profligate at once. He de^ 
viates, step by step, from conscience. If the loos^ 
casuistry of the scoffer were to prevail, open dis^ 
honesty, falsehood, and treachery, wouM speedily 
grow out of those complying principles, those relax** 
ations of virtue, which he would represent to be 
necessary for every man who knows the world. 

The last class of virtues I ant to mention, are 
those which are of a personal nature, and which 
resect the government to be exercised over our 
pleasures and passions. Here, the scoffer has always 
considered himself as having an ample field. Often^ 
and often, have such virtues as sobriety, t^nperance^ 
modesty^ and chastity^ been made the subject of 
ridicule, as monkish habits which exclude men from 
the company of the fashionable and the gay j habits^ 
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which are the effect of low education, or of mean spirits^ 
or of mere feebleness of constitution ; while scoflfers, 
walkings as it is too truly said of them by the Apos- 
tle, (ifler their lusts, boast of their own manners as 
liberal and free, as manly and spirited. They fanqjr 
themselves raised thereby much above the crowd ; 
and hold all those in contempt^ who confine them- 
selves within the vulgar bounds of regular and or- 
derly life. 

Infatuated men ! who see not that the virtues of 
which they make sport, not only derive their autho- 
rity from the laws of God, but are moreover essen- 
tially requisite both to public and to private happi- 
ness. By the indulgence of their licentious pleasuies 
for a while, as long as youth and vigour remain, a 
few passing gratifications may be obtained. But 
•what are the consequences ? Suppose any individual 
to persevere unrestrained in this course, it is certainly 
to be followed by disrepute in his character, and dis- 
order in his affiiirs ; by a wasted and broken consti- 
tution ; and a speedy and miserable old age. Suppose 
a society to be wholly formed of such persons as the 
scoffers applaud; suppose it to be filled with none 
but those whom they call the sons of pleasure ; that 
is, with the intemperate, the notous, and dissolute, 
among whom all regard to sobriety, decency, and 
private virtue, was abolished ; what an odious scene 
would such a society exhibit ? How unlike any civi- 
lized or well ordered state, in which mankind have 
chosen to dwell ? What turbulence and uproar, what 
contests and quarrels, would perpetually reign in it ? 
What man of common understanding would not 
rather chuse to dwell in a desert, than to be asso- 
ciated for life with such companions?. Shall^ then. 
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the sco^r presume to make light of those virtues, 
without which there could be neither peace, nor 
comfort, nor good order, among mankind ? 

Let him be desired to think of his domestic ^u- 
ation and connections. Is he a father, a husband, 
or a, brother? Has he any friend or relation, male 
or female, in whose happiness he is interested ? 
Let us put the question to hin^, whether he be willing^ 
that intemperance, unchastity, or dissipation of any 
kind, should mark their character ? Would he re- 
commend to them such excesses ? Would he chuse 
in their presence, openly, and without disguise, to 
scoff at the opposite virtues, as of no consequence 
to their welfare? — If even the most licentious shud- 
der at the thought ; if in the midst of his loose 
pleasures, he be desirous that his own family should 
remain untainted ; let this teach him the value of 
those private virtues, which in the hours of dissipa- 
tion, in the giddiness of his mind, he is ready to 
contemn. Banish sobriety, temperance, and purity, 
and you tear up the foundations of all public order, 
and all domestic quiet. You render every house a 
divided and miserable abode, resounding with terms 
of shame, and mutual reproaches of infamy. You 
leave nothing respectable in the human character. 
You change the man into a brute. 

The conclusion from all the reasoning which we 
have now pursued is, that religion and virtue, in ali 
their. forms, either of doctrine or of precept; of 
piety towards God, integrity towards men, oe 
r6gularity,in private. conduct; are sofar>fj?oni affixrd-. 
ing ally grounds of ridicule to the petulant, that 
they are entiteld to our highest veneration ; they are 
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name» which should never be mentioned, but with 
the utmost honour^ It is said in Scripture, Fook 
make a mock at sin. * They had better make a mock 
at pestilence, at war, or famine. With onie who 
should chuse these public calamities for the subject 
of his sport, you would not be inclined to associate. 
You would fly from him, as worse than a fool ; as a 
man of distempered mind, from whom you might be 
in hazard of receiving a sudden blow. Yet certain 
it is, that, to the great society of mankind, sin is a 
greater calamity, than either pestilence, or famine^ 
or war. These operate, only as occasional causes of 
misery. But the sins and vices of men are perpetual 
scourges of the world. Impiety and injustice, fraud 
and falsehood, intemperance and profligacy, are daily 
producing mischief and disorder ; bringing ruin oa 
iodividuals; tearing families and communities in 
in pieces ; giving rise to a thousand tragical scenes 
on this unhappy theatre. In proportion as manners 
are vicious, mankind are unhappy. The perfection 
of virtue which reigns in the world above, is the 
chief source of the perfect blessedness which pre- 
vails there. 

When, therefore, we observe any tendency to 
traat reli^on or morals with disrespect and levity, let 
us hold it to be a sure indication of a perverted ui^ 
derstanding, or a depraved heart. In the seat of the 
aDomer let us never sit. Let us account that wit 
contaminated, which attempts to sport itself on sa- 
cked subjects. When the scoffer arises, let u& main- 
tain the honour of our God, and our Redeemer; and 
naotuftely adhere to the cause of virtue and good- 

♦ Plrar. xit. 9» 
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ness. The lips of the wise utter knowledge ; but the 
mouth of the fooMk i$ near A? de^mction. Him that 
honoureth God, God will honour. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; and he that heepeik 
the commandment, keepeth his own souU 



SERMON XLIX. 
On the Creation of the World. 



Genesis, i. i. 

In ilie heginning God created the heaven and the 

earth. 

CUCH is the commencement of the history of raan- 
kind ; an aera, to which we must ever look back 
with solemn awe and veneration. Before the sun 
and the moon had begun their course j before the 
sound of the human voice was heard, or the name of 
man was known ; in the beginning God created the 
hetwen and the earth. — — To a beginning of the 
world, we are led back by every thing that now 
exists ; by all history, all records, all monuments of 
antiquity. In tracing th«. transactions of past ages, 
we arrive at a -period, which clearly indicates the 
infancy of the human race. We behold the world 
peopled by degrees. We ascend to the origin of all 
those useful and necessary arts, without the know- 
ledge of which mankind could hardly subsist. We 
discern society and civilization arising from rude be- 
ginnings in every corner of the earth j and gradually 
advancing to the state in which we now find them : 
All which afford plain evidence, that there was a 
period, when mankind began to inhabit and cultivate 
the earth. What is very remarkable, the most 
authentic chronology and history of mo«^t nations, 
coincides with the account of Scripture j and makes 
the period during which the world has been inha- 
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bited by the race of meisi^ not to extend beyood iix 
thousand years; 

To the ancient philosophers, creation from nothing 
appeared an unintelligibie idea* They maintained 
the ^eternal existence erf* matter, which tiiey supposed 
to be modelled by the sovereign mind of the universe 
irito the form which the earth now exhibits. But 
there is nothing ia this opinion which gives it «any 
title to be opposed to the authority of Revelatijon. 
The doctrine of two self-existent, independent prin*- 
jciples; God and matter, the one active, the other 
passive, is a hypothesis which presents difficulties tb 
human reason at least as great qjH the creation of 
matter from nothing. Adhering then i6 the testi- 
mony of Scripture, we hdieve^ that in the beginmnff 
Ood created^ or from non-existence brought into 
beiag, ike heaven and the earths 

But though there was a period when this globe, 
wil3i all that we see upon it, did not exist, we have 
no reason to think that the wisdom aiid power of 
the Almighty were then without exercise or employ* 
ment. Boundless is the extent of his dominion. 
Other globes and worlds, enlightened by other suns* 
may then have occupied, they still appear to Occupy, 
the imm^ise regions of space. Numberless orders 
of beings, to us unknown, people fche wide extent of 
the universe, and afford ao endle^ variety of objects 
to the nding care of the great Father of aU. At 
length in the course a4id progress of his government, 
the2% arrived a period, when this earth was to: be 
called into existence. When the signal moment, 
pa^estined from all eternity, was come, the Daity 
arose in his might; and with a word created the 
world. — What an ilhiistrious ^moment was that, 
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^hen, from non-existence there sprang at once into 
being this mighty globe, on which so many millions 
of creatures now dwell I No preparatory mea- 
sures were required. No long circuit of means Was 
employed He spake ; and it was done : He am^ 
manded; and it stood fast The earth was^ at first, 
mihouijbrm^ and void ; and darkness was upon the 
fice qf the deep. The Almighty surveyed the dark 
abyss ; and fixed bounds to t^e several divisions of 
nature. He said. Let there be light ; and there was 
light Then appeared the sea and the dry land. 
The mountains rose : and the rivers .flowed. The 
sun and moon began their course in the ^iddbk 
Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The air, 
the ear^, and the waters, were stored with their 
respective inhabitants. At last, man was made after 
the image of God. He appeared, walking with 
coiuitenance erect ; and received his Creator's bene- 
diction, as the Lord of this new world. The 
Almighty beheld his work when it was finished; 
end pronounced it good^ Superiour beings saw with 
wond^ this new accession to existence. The mom'^ 
ing stars sang together; and all the sons of God 
shouted ^r jot/.* 

But on this great work of Creation, let us not 
merely gaze with astonishment. Let us consider 
how it should afiect our conduct, by presenting the 
divine perfections in a light which is at once edify^ 
ing, and comforting to man. It displays the Creator 
as supreme in power, in wisdom, and in goodness^ 

I. As supreme in power. When we consider wit% 

* Job, xacxviii.?, '' 
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how much Idbour and difficulty human power per- 
forms its inconsid^r^le works ; what time it costs 
to rear them; and how easily, when reared, they 
are destroyed; the very idea of creating power 
overwhelms the mind with awe. Let us look around, 
and survey this stupendous edifice, which we have 
been admitted to inhabit. Let us think oi the ex- 
tent c^ the different climates and regions of the 
earth ; of the magnituide of the mountains, and of 
the expanse of the ocean. Let us conceive that 
immense globe which contains them, launched. at 
once from the hand of the Almighty; made to re-- 
volve incessantly on its axis, that it might produce 
the vicissitudes of day and night ; thrown forth, at 
the same time, to run its annual course in perpetual 
circuit through the heavens : after such a meditation, 
where is the greatness, where is the pride of man ? 
Into what total annihilation do we sink before an 
omnipotent Being ! Who is not disposed to exclaim^ 
Lordj what is man, that thou art mindful of him ; or 
the son of man, that thou shouldest visit him / When 
compared with thee, all men are vanity : their works 
are nothing. — - Reverence, and humble adoration^ 
ought spontaneously to arise. He who feels no pro^ 
pensity to worship and adore, is dead to all sense of 
grandeur and majesty ; has extinguished one of the 
most natural feelings of the human heart. Know 
the Lord, that he is God, we are all his people ; the 
*&)orkmanship of his hands. Let us wori^p and bow 
dawn. Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 

Of all titles to legislation and rule, none is so 
evident and direct as that of a Creator. The con- 
victicm is felt in every breast, that he who gave us 
being hath an absolute right to regulate our conduct^ 
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This gives a sancdcm to the preceptd of God» which 
the most hardened dare not controvert. When it is 
a Creator and a Father that speaks, who would not 
Usten and obey? Are justice and humanity his 
declared laws ; and shall we, whom but yesterday he 
called from tibe dust, and whom to-morrow he can 
reduce into dust again, presume, in contempt of him, 
to be unjust or inhuman? Are there any little 
interests of our own, which we dare to erect, in 
«ippc»ition to the pleasure of him who made us? 
Fear ye not me? saith the Lord; mU yenot tremUe 
^t my pre^nce, wko h(we placed the- sand for ike 
iomd of the sea, by a perp^uat decree^ that it cannot 
fass it ; who stretch forth my hand wer the earth, and 
none hindereth ? * 

At the sam^ time, the power of a Creator is en- 
xxMiraging, as wdl as awfuL While it enforces duty, 
it inspires confidence under affliction. It bringsr to 
view a rdation, which imports tenderness and com^ 
fort ; for it suggests the compassion of a father. In 
the time of trouble, iqankind ai^e led, by a natutid 
impdise, to fly for aid to Him, who knows the 
weakness of the frame which he has made; who 
remembers we are dust; and sees the dangers with 
which we are environed. '* I am thine ; for thou 
** hast made me: forsake not tiie work of l^ine 
*< ©wtti htods," is oEie of the mort natural ejacula- 
tions of the distressed mind. — How blessed are tiie 
virtuous, who can rest under the protection of, ifant 
powerful arm, which made tbe earth and tiie 
heaven? The omnipotence which renders God so 
awful, is to them a source of joy* In the whole 
GCMnpass of nature, notthing is formidable to them; 
who firmly repose tiieir trust in t^e Creator. To 
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them, every noxious power can be rendered harml 
less; every threatened evil, if not averted, can be 
transformed into good. In the Author of nature, 
they find not only the author of their being, but 
their protector and defender, the Kfter up of their 
heads. Happy is he that hath the God of Jaca^ Jiyr 
bis help; whose hope is in the Lord his God ; which 
made heaven and earth ; the sea and all that therein 
is ; which keepetk truth fir ever. * 

II. The yrork of creation is the display of su- 
preme wisdom. It carries no character more con<* 
spicuous than this. If, from the structure and 
mechanism of some of the ,most complicated works 
of human art, we are led to high admiration of the 
wisdom of the contriver, what astonishment may fill 
pur minds^ when we think of the structure of the 
universe ? It is not only the stupendous building 
itself which excites admiration, but the exquisite 
skill with which the endless variety of its parts are 
adapted to their respective purposes ; insomuch that 
the study of nature, which, for ages, has employed 
the lives of so many learned men, and which is still 
so far from being exhausted, is no other than the 
study of divine wisdom displayed in liie creation. 
The farther our researches are carried, more striking 
~ proofs of it every where meet us. The provision 
made for the constant regularity of the universe, in 
the disposition of the heavenly bodies, so that in tht 
course of several thousand years, nature should 
ever exhibit the same useful and grateful variety in 
the returns of light and darkness, of summer and 

* Psalm cxlyi, 5, (»^ 
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winter; and ever furnish food and habitation to all 
the animals that people the earth; must be a lasting 
theme of wonder to every reflecting mind. 

But they are not only the heavens that declare the 
glory ofGody and thejirmament that shawethforth his 
handy^work. In the most inconsiderable, as well as 
in the most illustrious works of the Creator, tronsum- 
mate art and design appear. There is not a creature 
that moves, nor a vegetable that grows, but when 
minrrtely examined furnishes materials of the highest 
admiration. The same wisdom that placed the sun 
in tlie centre of the system, and arranged the several 
planets around him in their order, has no less shown 
itself in the provision made for the food and dwelling 
of every bird that roams the air, and every beast that 
wanders in the desert ; equally great, in the smallest, 
aiid in the most magnificent objects; in the star, 
and in the insect ; in the elephant, and in the fly ; 
in the beam that shines from heaven, and in the grass 
that clothes the ground. Nothing is overlooked. 
Nothing is carelessly performed. Every thing that 
exists is adapted, with perfect symmetry, to the end 
for which it was designed. AH this infinite variety 
of particulars must have been present to the mind of 
the Creator ; all beheld with one glance of his eye ; 
all fixed and arranged, from the beginning, in his 
great design, when he formed the heavens and the 
earths Justly may he exclaim with the Psalmist, 
Jfott) ejccellentf O Lord, is thy name in all the earth I 
How mangold are thy works ! In wisdom hast thou 
made them all. No man can jind out the work that 
God makethfjrom the beginning to the end. Such 
fmowledge is too wonderfiil for tis. It is high; wc 
cannot attain unto it. 
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I This wisdom displayed by the Almighty in the 
cseatioa, wai; not intended merely to gratify curiosity, 
and to raise wonden It ought to beget profound 
submission, and pious trust in every heart. It is not 
uncommon for many who i^ak with rapture of 
creating wisdom, to be guilty, at the same time, of 
arraigning the conduct of Providence. In the struc- 
ture of the universe, they confess that all is goodly 
and beautiful. But in the government of human 
affiiirs, they can see nothing but disorder and confu- 
sion. Have they forgotten, that both the one 

and the other proceed from tlie same author ? Have 
they forgotten, that he who balanced all the heavenly 
bodies, and adjusted the proportions and limits of 
nature, is the same who hath allotted them their 
condition in the world, who distributes the measures 
of their prosperity and adversity, said^es the botmds 
of their habitation i If their lot appear to them ill- 
ported, and their condition hard and unequal, let 
them only put the question to their own minds. 
Whether it be most probable -tliat the great and wise 
Creator hath erred in his distribution of human things, 
or that they have erred in the judgment which they 
form concerning the lot assigned to them ? Can they 
believe, that the divine artist, after he had contrived 
and finished this earth, the habitation of men, with 
such admirable wisdom, would then throw it out of 
His hands as a neglected work; would su&r the 
affairs of its inhabitants to proceed by chance ; and 
would behold them, without concern, run intomis* 
rule and disorder? Where were then that consist- 
ency of conduct, which we discover in all the works 
pf nature, and which we cannot but ascribe to aper^* 
feet Being? My brother! when thy plans are 

A A 4 
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disapfpointed, and thy lieart is ready to.despait ^ . wben 
virtue is oppressed, and the wicked prosper arou&d 
thee ^ in those moments of disturbance^ look up to 
Him who. created the heaven and the earth; and 
confide, that he who made light to . spring from 
priqaaeval darkness^ will make order at last ta arise 
from the seeming confusion of the world. 

Had any one beheld the earth in its state of chaos ; 
when the elements lay mixed and confused ; when 
the earth was without Jbrm and void; and darkness 
was on the face of the deep ; would he have believed^ 
that it was presently to become so fair and wdl* 
ordered a globe as we now behold; illumined with 
the splendour of the sun, and decorated with all the 
beauty of nature ? The same powerful hand which 
perfected the work of creatiojo, shall, in due time^ 
disembroil the plans of Providence- Of creation, we 
can judge more clearly, because it stood forth at 
once ; it was perfect from the beginning. But the 
course of Providence is progressive. Time is required 
for the progression to advance, and before it is finished^ 
we can form no judgment, or at least a very imper-* 
feet one, concerning it. We must wait until the 
great sera Arrive, when the secrets of the universe 
shall be unfolded ; when the divine designs shall be 
consunmiated ; when Providence shall be brought to 
the same completion which creation has already at* 
tained. Then we have reason to believe, that the 
wise Creator shall appear, in the end, to have been 
the wise and just ruler of the world. Until thatpe^^ 
riod come, let us be contented and patient ; Jet us 
submit and adc^'o. Although thou safest thou shaU not 
see hinij yet judgment is hefbre him : therefi^re ti^mt 
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ihotu him. * Thi» exhortation will receive more forces 
wten we, 

III.. CoKSiDfift creation as a display of supreme 
goodness no less liian of wisdom and power. It is 
tbe communication of numberless benefits to all who 
live, together with existence. Justly is the earth 
said to be Jidl of the goodne&s qfthe Lord. Through* 
<wit the whole system of things we behold a manifest 
tendency to promote the benefit either of the ra- 
tichoid, or the animal creation. In some parts of 
nature this tendency may be less obvious than in 
others. Objects, which to us seerti useless or hurt- 
ful, may sometimes occur ; and strange it were,' if in 
so vast and complicated a system, difficulties of thia 
kind should not occasionally present themselves to 
beings, whose views are so narrow and limited 
as ours. It is well known, that in proportion as the 
knowledge of nature has increased among men, these 
difficulties have diminished. Satisfactory accounts 
have been given of many perplexing appearances^ 
Useful and proper purposes have been found to be 
promoted by objects which were, at first, thought un- 
profitable or noxious. 

Malignant must be the mind of that person ; with 
a distorted eye he must have contemplated creation^ 
who can suspect, that it is not the production of 
infinite benignity and goodness. How many clear 
marks of benevolent intention appear every where 
around us ? What a profusion of beauty and brna^ 
menfc is pouted forth on the face of nature ? What a 
magniicent spectacle presented to the view df' man ? 

; * Job>'XXXV. 14. 
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What supply contrived for his wants? What a 
variety of objects set before him, to gratify his 
senses, to employ his understanding, to entertain 
his imagination/ to cheer and gladden his heart? 
Indeed, the very existence of* the universe is a 
standing memorial of the goodness of the Creator* 
For nothing except goodness could originally prompt 
creation. The Supreme Being, self-existeirt and dl- 
sufficient, had no wants which he could seek to 
supply. No new accession of felicity or glory was^. 
to result to him from creatures whom he radde«^ 
It was goodness communicating and {Kmring itself 
forth, goodness delighting to impart happiness in 
all its forms, which in the b^inning created the 
heaven and the earth. Hence those inmimerable 
orders of living creatures with which the earth is 
peopled ; from the lowest class of sensitive being to 
the highest rank of reason and intelligence. Where- 
ever there is life, there is some degree of happiness^ 
tliere are enjoyments suited to the different powers 
of feeling ; and earth, and air, and water, are with 
magnificent liberality made to teem with life. 

Let those striking displays of creating goodness 
call forth, on our part, responsive love, gratitude, 
and veneration. To this great Father of all existence 
and life, to Him who hath raised us up to behold the 
light of day, and to enjoy all the comforts which his 
world presents, let our hearts send forth a perpetual 
hymn of praise. Evening and morning let us cele- 
brate Him who maketh the morning and the evening 
to rejoice over our heads ; who openeth his hand and 
satisfietfi Ike desire of every living thing. Let us 
rejoice, that we are brought into a world, which is 
the production of infinite goodness, over which a 
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Supreme Intelligence presided; and where nothing 
happens, that was not planned and arranged, from 
the beginning, in his decree. Convinced that he 
hatethnot the works Which he hath made, ncn: hath 
brought creatures into existence merely to suffer 
unnecessary pain, let us even in the midst of sorrow, 
receive with calm submission whatever he is pleased 
to send; thankfulfor what he bestows; and satis- 
fied, that without good reason he takes nothing 
away. 

Such, in general, are the eflfects which meditation 
on the creation of the world ought to produce. It 
presents such an astonishing conjunction of power, 
wisdom, and goodness, as cannot be beheld without 
religious veneration. Accordingly, among all na« 
tions of the earth, it has given rise to religious belief 
and worship. The most ignorant and savage tribes, 
when they looked round on the earth and the heavens, 
could not avoid ascribing their origin to some invi- 
sible designing cause, and feeling a propensity to adore. 
They are, indeed, the awful appearances of the Creator*s 
power, by which, chiMk they have been impressed, 
and which have inSftced into their worship so 
many rites of dark sap«tition. When the usual 
course of nature seemedl^ be interrupted, when 
loud thunder rolled above them in the clouds, or 
earthquakes shook the ground, the multitude fell on 
their knees, and, M^h trembling horror, brought 
forth the bToi3dy sacrifice to appease the angry di*. 
vinity. But it is not in those tremendous appearances 
of power merely, that a good and welUnstructed 
man beholds the Creator of the world. In the con- 
stant and regular working of his hands, in the silent 
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^petrationa of hi£^ wisdom and goodness, ever going 
on throughout nature^ he del%hts to contetnpls^e 
aii4 adore him. 

This, is ofiie of the chief fruits to be derived from 
that more perfect knowledge of the Creator, which 
is imparted to us by the Christian revelation. Im- 
{^ressing our minds with a just sense of his attributes, 
as not wise and great only, but as gracious and mer- 
ciful, let it lead us to view every object of calm and 
undisturbed nature, with a perpetual reference to its 
Author. We shall then behold all the scenes which 
the heavens and the earth present, with more refined 
feelings, and sublimer emotions, than they who re* 
gard them solely as objects of curiosity or amusement. 
Nature will app^r animated and enlivened^ by the 
presence of its Author. When the sun rises or sets 
in the heavens, when spring paints the earth, when 
summer shines in its glory, when autumn pours forth 
its fruits, or winter returns in its awful forms, we 
shall view the Creator manifesting himself in his 
works. We shall meet his presence in the fields. 
We shall feel his influence in the cheering beam: 
We shall hear his voice in the wind. We shall behold 
ourselves every where surrounded with the glory of 
that universal spirit, who fills, pervades, and upholds 
all. We shall live in the world as in a great and 
august temple, where the presence of the divinity 
who inhabits it, inspires devotion. 

Magnificent as the fabric of the world is, it was 
not, however, intended for perpetual duration. It 
was erected as a temporary habitation for a race of 
beings, who, afler acting there a probationary part, 
were to be removed into a higher state of existence. 
As there was an hour fixed from all eternity for its 

^3 
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creation, so there is an hour fixed for its dissolution ; 
when the heavens and the earth shall pass away, 
and their place shall know them no more. The 
consideration of this great event, as ike colmterpart 
to the work of creation, shall be the subject of the 
following Discourse. 
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we be oecasionaliy excited to attend to what is serbus 
and great. Such events as are now to be the subject 
of our meditation, awake the slumbering mind ; check 
the licentiousness of idle thought ; and bring home 
our recolleotion to what most concerns us, as men 
and Christians. ' 

Let u« think what astonishment would have filled 
our liiinds, and what devout emotions would ha;ve 
swelled our hearts, if we could have been spectators 
irf the creation of the world 5 if we had seen the earth 
when it arose at first, mtkoutform and void^ and be* 
held its parts arranged by the divine word ; if we had 
heard the voice of the Almighty, calling light to 
wptmg forth from the darkness that was on the face ^ 
the deep ; if we had seen the sun rising, for the finit 
time, in the east with majestic glwy ; and all nature 
instantly beginning to teem with life. Thid wonder* 
fel scene, it was impossible that any human eye could 
behold. It was a spectacle aflbrded only to angeler, 
and fiUperiour spirits^ But to a spectacle no less as- 
tonishing, the final dissolution of the world, we know 
there shall be many human witnesiseB. The race of 
man living in that last age, shall see the presages of 
the approaching fatal day. There shall be ^gns in 
the sun, as the Scripture informs us, and signs in ihe 
moon and stars ^ upon the earth, distress of nations^ 
m^ perpleaitj/ ; ihe sea and ihe waves * roaring* 
They »hall clearly perceive that univerfiial nature is 
tending to ruin. They shall feel 4he gl<d>e shake j 
shall behold their cities fall ; and the final coniagra- 

tion begin to kindle around them. Realising thcoi 

Itiis awful scene ; imi^ning ourselves to be already 
spectators of it; let us, 

* Luke, xxi. 25. 
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tion of wh^t is now dry land appears, from various^ 
tokens, to have been once covered with water. Con- 
tinents bear the marks of having been violently rent, 
and torn asunder from one another. New islands 
have risen from the bottom of the ocean ; thrown up 
by the force of subterraneous fire. Formidable earth- 
quakes have in divers quarters shaken the globe ; 
and at this hour terrify with theii* alarms many p^rts; 
0f it. Burning mountains have, for ages, been disir 
charging torrents of flame ; and from time to tim» 
renew their explosions in various regions. All these 
circumstances show, that in the bowels of the earth 
the in^uments of its dissolution are formed. To 
our view, who behold only its surface, it may appe;ar 
firm and unshaken ; while its destruction is preparing 
in secret. The ground on which we tread is under- 
mined. Combustible materials are stored. The train 
is laid. When the mine is to spring, none of us can 
foresee. 

Accustomed to behold the course of nature prpr 
ceeding in regular order, we indulge meanwhile pjar 
pleasures and pursuits with full security ; smd such 
awful scenes as the convulsion of the elements, and 
the dissolution of the world, are foreign tq puf 
thoughts. Yet as it is certain that some generation 
of men must witness this great catastrophe, it is fit 
^nd proper that we should sometimes look forward to 
it. Such prospects may not, indeed, be alluring to 
the bulk of mm* But they carry a grandeur and so- 
lemnity which sire congenial to some of the most dig* 
mified feelings in our nature; and tend to produce 
.elevation; of thought. Amidst the circle of levities 
and foPies, of little pleasures and little cares which 
fill up the ordinary round of life, it is necessary that 
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tion begin to kindle around them. Realising then 
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spectators of it 5 let us, 

* Luke, xxi. 25. 
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I. CoiNTEMfpjLATS the iSmpri^toe B^^ ;^iifeeting jgie 
di3soluti<m a? h^ directed .the origiiijd fg&rn^ion-Qf 
the world. H? is th^ gwat atgent in this W^Rderfiil 
trapsa^on. It was by hii9 forestall. It^^shyhmin" 
ttend^ ; it entered int^ his plan from. ,<fce mohieat bf 
cre^on. This woi'ld w^s 4A^tined from the begiti^ 
niBg to fuUSi a cert^n |>ieriod| and then its duration 
w^ to terminate. Nqt that it is ^ny pleasure to the 
r4h9ig,hty to dii^ay his omnipotence in destroying 
tfa^ works which h^ has made ; ^but as for wise apd 
good purposes, the ear.& was ferpied^ so for >i¥ise and 
good end&jt is ^dlssply$d» wheu th€ time riiofit proper 
fw it$( tenttinatiQii is .oome^ He who, in Ithe coun- 
s^jte i^f h|s prc^vidence, brings about so many revolu- 
Jians among p^^^nd ; who d^i^eth jSte iimes and 
the semons ; v^ljio rjai$es up emfiires tb rul^ in>succes« 
sion among the natlpos, ftnd at his pleasure puts ah 
end to their glory ; hath also fixed a term for the earth 
itselfy .the seat qf a|l huinan greatness. He saw it 
Qieet) that afte^r the:probati0i:¥iiy course was ^liished 
which the generations of insen were to accomplisby 
their present habi^ti^n should be ^ade ^ ^a«s away. 
Qf the season^ibil^Qeps of the period wheti this change 
should ta^e plaqe no hemg can judge, ,exG€$^ the 
IfOrd of the iiniyerse. These are counsels, into which 
it ,is nqt ours to ipenetrate. . Bvit amidst this great 
revolution of natUiTpi pur comfort is, that it is a ^evo* 
lution, brought about by fltim, the measures of whose 
government are all fopndjed in goodness. 

It is caHed in the Text, the 4Qy of th^ Lord : a 
day peculiarly his, ^m* l^nown to him only j a day in 
which he shall appear with uncommon and tremen- 
do^s n^ajesty. J5ujt tho^^h it be the day cf the 
.terrours.qf the Lord, yet fr^iir these .terrours, his up. 

VOL. II. B B 
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right ind -faithful subjects shall have nothing to 
apprehend. They^may remain Bafe and quiet spec- 
^tators of liie threatoning scene. For it is not to be 
^ scene of blind confusion ; of universal ruin brought 
about by undesigning chance. Over the shodk of 
the elements, and the wreck of matter. Eternal 
Wisdom {»*esides. According to its direction the 
conflagration advances wbidh is to consunie the 
earth. Amidst every convulsion of the world, God 
shall continue to be as he was from the beginning, 
the dw^Bng-jdace qf his servants to all generatitms. 
The world may be lost to them ; but the Ruler of 
the world is ever the same, unchtogeably good and 
just. This is ^he high t&eoer to which they can fly, 
and be safe. The rigkteeus Lord hvetk righteous-^ 
^ness ; and, under every period of his government, 
his coufUenance beholdeth the upright. 

II. Let us contemplate the dissolution of the 
world as the end of all human glory. This earth 
has been the theatre of many a great spectacle, and 
injEtny a h^ achievement. There, the wise have 
Tuled, the mighty have fought, and conquerors have 
triumphed. / Its surface has been covered with 
proud and statdy cities. Its temples and palaces have 
xaised their heads to the skies. Its kings and poten- 
tates, glorying in their magniflcence, have erected 
pyramids, constructed towers, founded monuments, 
which they imagined were to defy all the assaults of 
time. Their inward thought was, that their houses 
"mere to continue for eoer, and their dwOmg-places to 
4UI generations. Its philosophers have explored the 
secrets of nature ; and flattered themselves, that the 
fame of thdr discoveries was to be immortal*-— 
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Alas ! all this was to he no more this^ii a tran^nt 
show. Not only the Jushion of the worlds but the 
world itself^ passeth away. The day cometh, when 
all the glory of this world shall be remembered only 
as a dream when one axvaketh. No longer shall the 
earth exhibit any of those scenes which now delight 
our eyes. The whole beautiful fabric is thrown 
down^ never more to arise. As soob as the de- 
strojring angel has sounded the last trumpet, the 
everlasting mountains fidl ; the foundations of the 
worjid are shaken ; the beauties of nature, the deco- 
rations of art, the labours of industry, perish in one : 
common flame. The globe itself shall either return 
into its ancient chaos, without ^finrn and void; or, 
like a star fallen from the heavens, shall iTe efibced 
from the universe, and its place shall hum it no^ 
more. 

This day of the Lord, it is ibretoid in the text, 
will come as a thief in tite night ; that- is, sudden and 
unexpected. Mankind, notwithstanditig the presages 
given them, shall continue to the last in theit wonted 
security. Our Saviour tells us, that as in the days of 
Noah before the Jlood, they were eating and drinldngy 
marrying and giving in marriage until the food came, 
and took Aem aU away, so shall also the coming (^Hhe 
Son of Man be. * — --* How many projects and de- 
signs shall that day suddenly confound ? What long- 
contrived schemes of pleasure shall it overthrow ? 
What plans of ctinning and ambition shall it utterly 
blast? How miserable they, whom it shall overtake 
in the midst of dark conspiracies, of criminal deeds» 
or profligate pleasure? In what strong colours is 

♦ Matthew, xxiv. 38, S9. 
B B 3 
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their dismay p&anted* when they are represented* in 

the book ^ Revelations, as calUng to the hilk md 

moimtakm to faU ^on them and cover them ? — — Such 

diesci^tio&s are apt to be considered as exAggerateidt 

The inipressipn of those awful events is weakened by 

the g^eat distaillce of time at which our imaginattioa 

placed them. But have not we had a striking image 

set before US| in our own ^e, of the terrours which 

the day of the Lord shall produce, bjy those partial 

rutiis of the world, which the visitation of God has 

brought on countries well known, and not removed 

veiy farftom ourselvefii ? When> in ^e midst of peace, 

opulence, and security, suddenly the earth was felt 

by the teiriiied inhabil^atits to tremble, with violeat 

agitation, below them; Wh^ their bouses b^an to 

shake over tbeit heads, and to overwhelm th^ with 

ruins $ the flood, at the same time, to rise from iti^ 

bed, and to swell around them ; when encompassed 

wUb univeiteal desolation, no friend ctnild aid^another ; 

no pro^ct of esci^e ^qp^eared ( no |ilace of rrfuge 

retaained^ how simibl* w^« staoh scenes Of destrttc^* 

tion t# the telrrours of the last day ? What Bimiln 

semationsof dread and remorse, and too late >i«p6nt- 

anee» must they have excited among the guilty and 

profuie? 

To such formidable Gonvulmms of natiiire, we, in 
these happy islands, through the4>lessitig <tf heaveo, 
2u?e dtrailg^rs; and strangers to them may we lontg. 
coyRtinue ! But hoi^ever we teay escape iparti^ ^r &ins 
of the globe, in its g^ieral and final i^in we sdso miiift 
be involved. To us must oofH^ at 'hettbat awftii 
d4y whmi the sun sh4U for the ^hAt time wse, to 
perform h»3 oonckding circuit round tbe worlds 
They how blest, whom that d^j shall find employed 
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in religious acts, or virtuous deeds; in the conscien- 
tious discharge of the duties of liffe ; in the exercise 
<^ due preparation for the conclusion of human 
things, and fbr appearing before the great Judge of 
the world ! Let us now, 

III. Contemplate the soul of man, as remaining 
unhurt in the midst of this general desolation, when 
the whole animal creation perishes, and the whole 
frame of nature fells into ruins. What a high idea 
does this present, of the dignity pertaining to the 
rational spirit ! The world may fell back into chaos ; 
biit, superiour to matter and independent of all the 
changes of material things, the soul continues the 
same. When ike kemem pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements melt mth fervent keat,\\ke> soul 
of man, stamped for immortality, retains its sta.te 
unimpaired ; and is capable of flourishing in unde- 
caying youth and vigour. Very different indeed the 
oondition of human spirits is to be, according as 
their different qualities have marked^ and prepared 
them, for diffibrent fbture mansions. But for ftiturity 
they are all destined. Existence, still, is theirs. 
The capacity of permanent felicity they all possess ; 
and if they enjoy it not, it is owing to themselves. 

Here, then, let us behold what is the true honour 
and exceltence of man. It consists not in his body ; 
which, beautiful or vigorous as it may now seem, is 
no other than a fabric of dust, quickly to return to 
dust again. It is not derived from any connection 
he can form with earthly things ; which, as we have 
seen, are all doomed to perish* It consists in that 
thinking part which is susceptible of intellectual 
improtement and mord worth, which was formed 

BBS 
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^er the image of God ; which is capable of per- 
petual progress in drawing nearer to hi^ nature ; and . 
shall partake of the divine eternity when time and . 
the \frorId shall be no more. This is all that is 
respectable in man. By this alone he is raised above r 
perishable substances, and allied to those that are 
celestial and immortal. This part of our nature, 
then, let us cultivate with care ; and, on its improve- 
ment, rest our self-estimation. If, on the contrary, 
suffering ourselves to. be wholly immersed in matter, 
plunged in the dregs of sensuality, we behave as if , 
we were only made^fbr the body and its animal plea- 
sures, how degenerate and base do we become? 
Destined to survive this whole material system, sent 
forth to run the race of immortality and glory, shall 
we thus abuse our Maker's goodness, degrade our 
original honour, and sink ourselves into deserved, 
misery ? It remains that, 

IV. We contemplate the dissolution of the worlds 
as the introduction to a greater and nobler system, in. 
the government of God. JVe, according to his pro^ 
miscy look for rum heavens and a nem earthy • "wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. * Temporal things are now 
to give place to things eternal. To this earthly habit- 
ation is to succeed the city of tiie living God. The 
earth had completed the purpose for which it was 
created. It had been employed as a theatre on which 
the human generations were successively to come; 
forth, and to fulfil their term of trial. As long as 
the period of* trial continued, much obscurity was of 
course to cover the counsels of Providence. ^ It was 
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8{q[k>insed tiiat all Aings should appear Bscmdag aUki 
to all ; that the rigbteoaa should seem often neglected 
by Heaven, andihe wicked :be allowed externally to 
prosper, in order that virtue and piety might und^o 
a prefer test; that it might t be shown who were 
sincere adherents to conscience, and who were mere 
followers of f9rtnne«- The. day which terminates the 
duration of the world, terminates all those seeming 
disorders. The time of trial is concluded. Thefinid 
discrimination of characters is made*. When the 
righteous go into everksting^ happinessr, and the 
wicJcedare dismissed into the regions of punishment^ 
the whole mystery of human affiiirs^is unravelled, and 
the conduct of I^vidence is justified to man. 

Suited to a condition of trial was the state and 
form of the world which we now inhabit.. It; was 
not designed to be a mansion for innocent. and happy 
spirits ; but a dwelling for creatures o£ fallen nature 
and of mixed characters^ Hence^ those mixtures of 
pleasure and pain^ of disorder and beauty, with which 
it abounds. Hence, some regions of the earth, pre-^ 
senting gay and pleasing scenes ; others, exhibiting 
nothing but ruggedness and deformity ;. the face of 
nature sometimes brightened by a serene atmosphere 
and a splendid sun; sometimes disfigured by jarring 
elements, and overcast with troubled skies. But fiur 
unlike shall be the everlasting habitations of the just. 
Though how they are formed, or what objects they 
contain, is not given us now to conceive ; nor, in all 
probabUity, would our faculties be equal to the con- 
ception; the emblematical descriptions of them in> 
Scripture aire calculated to excite high ideas of mBg*- 
nificence and glory. This one partictdar we know^ 
with certainty, tli^t therein d^mUeih righteousness fi:: 
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that i8» cotnidete virtue and eternal 6ri&f^ md 
wfaerevertbe^ are found, the moist: petfeet sotyrccit 
Me/6pened of joy and bliss. Thisi e^rth yrns nev^ 
intended for more than the onter courts the porck^ 
through which the righteous werd to pass into the 
temple and sanctuary of the Divjiiift}^ When that 
'B^ck is petfeet is come, that which i& in part skaU b6 
imeawoff. , 

The inference which follows from what has bean 
said on this snhiecty canncrt be so well expresscld as 
x& the words of the Apostle^ \n tlie vefse immediatdy 
jUlo^ng the text. Seeing Aat M Hnsse Aings shall 
be dissolved^ whiit manrief ^ptrsens ought we to be 
in all holy conversation imd godUness? Ought not 
the itaportant discofveries ^hich hare beed ntade to 
us of liie designs of the Almighty^ and of thedes^ 
tiny of nmti, to exalt our sentimente^ and to ptirify 
our life from what is idcious or vain? Whfle we 
pursue the business and cares <if. our present station, 
and partake of the innocent pleasiires in^hich the 
world afiordsi let us maintain tiuit dignity of dbarac- 
ter^ which becomes immortal beings \ let us aet with 
ti^rt circumspection which becomes tiiose who knotw 
they are soon to stand before the judgmoataeat of 
the Sein of God i in a word^ let us study to be whdfe 
we would wish to be fbund^ if to us ti^ day of die 
Lord should oome. 

I KHbw it will occur, that the prospect of thitt day 
canmut be expected to have much influence ixA the 
pcssent age. The events of which I have treated^ 
must needs, it will be said, belong to some futiire 
race of men. Mtoy prqihe^a yet reolain to be 
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falfflled. Matiy {veparatory events mmt take place, 
belbre the world is ripe for final judgment-^ 
Whether this be the case^ or n<^ none of ns with 
certainty know.—— -But allow me to temind yooi 
that to each of us an event is approaching, and not 
£ur disiant, which shall prove of the same e£Pecl with 
the Comng o£ the day of the Ix)rd. The day of 
death is^ to every individu^d^ the same as the day of 
ibe dis^diution of the world. The sun may continue 
to shine ; but to them who are laid in the grave, his 
light is finally extinguished. The world may remain 
active, busy, and noisy ; but to them all is silence. 
The voice which gives the mandate, Betum again to 
ytmr dust, is the aame with the sound of* 1^ kst 
ttumpet. Death fixes the doom of eveiy one, finally 
and irrevocably. This surely is an event which none 
^ us can remove in onr thoughts to a remote age. 
To-morrow, to-day, tiie iktal matidate maybe fasued; 
IFatch Ikerefire; be sober, be vigilant ; ye know not 
at ixAat hour the Son qfMan cometJL 

Havino now treated both of the creation and dis^ 
solution of the world, I cannot ooodude widiout 
calling your thoughts to the magnificent view which 
these events give us, of the kii^dom and dominion 
of the Almighty* With reverence we contemplate 
his hand in the signal di^ensations of Providence 
among men; deciding the £ite of battles; raiang 
up, or overthrowing empires; casting down th^ 
proud, and lifUng the low from the dust. But what 
are such occurrences to the power and wisdom wfafch 
He displays in the higher revolutiotis of the unhorse ; 
by his word, forming or dissolving worlds $ at bift 
pleasure, transplanting his creatures from one world 
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to another, that he may carry on new plans of wisdom 
and goodness, and fill all space with the wonders of 
creation? Successive generations of men have arisen 
to possess the earth. By turns they have passed 
away and gone into regions unknown. Us he hath 
raised up, to occupy their room. We too shall shortly 
disappear. But human existence never perishes. 
Life only changes its form, and is renewed. Creation 
is ever filling, but never full. When the whole in<^ 
tended course of the generations of men shall be 
finished, then as a shepherd leads his flock from one 
pasture to another^ so the ^reat Creator leads ibrth 
the souls which he hath made, into new and prepared 
abodes of life. They ga from this earth to a new 
earth, and new lieaveos ; ami still they remove, only 
firom one province of the divine dominion to another; 
Amidst all those changes of nature, the Great Ruler 
himself remains m&out variableness w shadow of 
trntm^. To Jbim, these successive revolutions of 
being are but as yeskrday when it is past From hia 
eternal throne, he beholds worlds rising and passing 
away ; measures out, to the creatures who inhabit 
them, powers and faculties suited to their state ; and 
distributee among them rewards and punishments^ 

proportioned to their actions. What an astonish* 

ing view, do such meditations afford of the kingdom 
o£ God-; infinite in its extent; everlasting in its 
duration ; exhibiting, in every period, the reign of 
perf*ect righteousness and wisdom ! Who by searching 
can find otstGod? who can find out the Abnighty to 
p&fection? Great and mar^eUotts are all thy workSy 
Lard God Almighty / Just and true are att ihy ways^, 
&um King qf saints f 



SERMON LI. 
On the Causes of Men's being weary of Life* 



Job, X. 1* 
My soul is "weary of my life. — — 

TOB, in the first part of his days, was the greatest 
. qf all ike men of the East. £Lis possessions were 
large ; his family was numerous and flourishing ; his 
own character was fair and blameless. . Yet this man 
it pleased God to visit with extraordinary reverses of 
fortune. He was robbed of his whole syibstance. His 
sons md daughters all perished; and he himself, 
fallen &om his high estate, childless, and.reduced to 
poverty, was smitten with sore disease. His friends 
came about him, seemingly with the purpose oi 
administering comfort. But from a harsh and iUt 
ibunded construction of the intention of Providence 
in his disasters, they only added to his sorrows by 
unjust upbraiding. Hence those many pathetic la* 
mentations with which this Book abounds, poured 
forth in the most beautiful and touching strain of 
Oriental poetry. In one of those hours of lament- 
ation, the sentiment in the text was uttered; My 
sold is weary qfmyUfe; a sentiment, which surely, 
if any situation can justify it, was allowable in the 
case of Job. 

In situations very different from that of Job, under 
.calamities far less severe, it is not uncommon to find 
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such a sentiment working in the heart, and some- 
times breaking forth from the lips of men. Many, 
very many there are, who, on one occasion or other, 
have experienced this weariness of life, saiA been 
tempted to wish that it would come to a dose. Let 
us now examine in what circumstances this feeling 
may be deemed excusable ; in what it is to be held 
sinful ; and under what restrictions we may, on any 
occasion, be permitted to say, My soul is weary qf 
rm/ Iffe. 

I SHALL consider the words of the text in Hbrfe 
lights: as eiqpressing. First, The seolimait of a 
discontented man : Secondly, The sentiment of an 
afflicted man ;. Ti^€%^ The sentiment of a devout 
man* 

L Let us consider the text as expressing die sen* 
timent of a d^ontented man ; wyth whom it is the 
^fiision of spleen, vexation^ and disaaiis&ction with 
life, suriptng from causes neither laudable noc justifi- 
able. There are chiefly three classes of men vfho 
are liable to this disease of the mind ; the idlef the 
luxuriow ; the criminal. 

First, This weariness of life is often found among 
the idle ; persons commonly in easy cireumstaiioes 
of fortune, who are not engaged in ^ny of the labo- 
rMHisi occupations of the world, and ntdio are at the 
sarnie time without energy of min^ to call them forth 
into any other line, of active exertion. In iiiis- lan- 
guid, or rather torpid state, they have so .many vacant 
hours, and are so much at a Joss how to fiiL up their 
time, that their spirits utterly aink; thegi: becooae 
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burdensome' to liiemselves^ and ta every one around 
them ; and drag with {lain the load of existence. 
What a convincing proof is hereby aflforded, that 
mall was designed by his Creator to be an active 
being, whose happiness is to be found not merely in 
Test, but in occupation and pursuit! The idle are 
doomed to suffer the natural punishment of their 
inactivity and folly; and from their complaints of 
the tiresomeness of life there is no remedy but to 
awake from the dream of sloth, and to fill up with 
proper employment the miserable vacancies of their 
days* Let them study to become useful to the world, 
and th^y shall soon become less burdensome to them* 
stives. They shall begin to enjoy existence ; they 
shaU re^ the rewards which Providence has annexed 
to viiftuoui^ activity! and have no more cause to say^^ 
My soul U weary of my life. 

Nea^t^ The luxurious and the dissipated &rm an- 
other dassxof tnen, among whom such complaints are 
still Hiore ft equent. With .them they are not thefiruit 
of idleness. These <are men who have been busied 
e(i0ugh^ they have ran the whole race of rpleasurO;; 
but they have run it with such inconsiderate speedy 
that it terminates in weariness and vexation of. spirits 
]B^ the pespetual course of dissipation in which they 
are engaged ^ by the excesses which they indulge; 
by ihe riotous revel, and the mi^ght, or rather 
mdirnitig, rhours towhich they prolong their f^stivily^ 
tb^lhave d^ilitsited tibeir bodiies, and worn outthek 
t^^ts. Satiated with the n^petition of their aeons- 
tomed i^leasiires, and yet unable to find any new ones 
in theil* pliures; wandering rpimd and round their 
fcrmBrhiHnitsi^ldy, andt^vet jretun^ing^is^pointei^ 
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weary of themselves, and of all things about them, 
their spirits are oppressed with a deadly gloom,- and 
the complaint bursts forth of odious life and a miser- 
able world. Never are these complaints miore £re« 
quent than at the close of rounds of amusement, and 
after a long repetition of festal pleasures ; when the 
spirits which had been forced up, as by some intoxi^ 
eating drug, to an unnatural height, subside into 
profound dejection. What increases the c^vil is, that 
it is not among the infirm, and the aged, but among 
the young, the gay, and the prosperous, who ought 
to be reputed the happiest men, that this distaste of 
life most frequently prevails. 

When persons of this description, in their peevish 
and splenetic hours, exclaim. My soulis weary qfw^ 
Iffif let them know, let them be assured, that this is 
no other than the judgment of God overtaking them 
for their vices and follies. .Their complaints of misery 
are entitled to no compassion ; nay, they are sinful, 
because they arise from a sinful caus^ ; from a mind 
broken and debased by luxury and corruption. They 
are the authors of their own misery, by having thrown 
away on the follies of the world those powers whidi 
God had bestowed on them for nobler ends. — -^ Let 
diem return to the duties of men aiid Christians.^ 
Let them retreat from frivolity, and abstain from ^o 
cess. Let them study temperance, moderation, and 
self-command. By entering on a virtuous and manly 
course of action, and appl3ring to the honourable dis-' 
charge of the functions of their station, they will uc- 
quire different views. They will obtain more real 
enjoyment of life, and become more willing to pro- 
long it. — — But, after the warnings which God has 
given them of their misbehaviourby the inwardmiisery 
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they suier, i£ fbeyf^ ccmtmue to run the same in- 
t^SG^emte rdUtid, and to Urain pleasure to the last 
dtegs, it shall come to pass, that they who now con- 
temn life, and are impatient of its continuance, shall 
be the persons most eager to prolong it. When they 
behold it in reality drawing towards a close, and are 
obliged to look forward to what is to come ailer it, 
they shall be rendered awfully sensible of its value. 
They will then grasp eagerly at the flying hours ^ 
anxious to stpp them if they could, and to employ 
every moment that remains in repairing their past 
erfours, and in making their peace, if possible, with 
God and heaven. According as they fuwe somi^ they 
they now reap. They are reduced to eat the Jrmt 
of their <mn wajfSj and to he Jilkd mth ihehr own 
devices. 

Tni^m remains still a third class of those who from 
discontent are become weary of life j such as have 
embittered it to themselves by the consciousness of 
criminal deeds. They have been, perhaps, unna* 
tural to their parents, or treacherous to their friends; 
they have violated their fidelity ; have ensnared land 
mined the innocent ; or have occasioned the death o£ 
others. There is no wonder that such persons should 
lose their relish for life** To whatever arts they may 
have recourse for procuring a deceitful peace, con- 
science! will at times exert its native power, and 
shake over them its terrific scourge. The internal 
misei^ they endure has sometimes arisen to such a 
height^ as had made them terminate, with their own 
hands^ an existence which they felt to be insupport^ 
able. ~- To the complaints of such persions no remedy 
caa be fknushed* except what arises firom the bitter- 
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ness of sincere and deep repentance* We can do no 
more than exhort them to*atone as much ^s4s in thek 
power for the evils they have committed j an;d to fly 
to the divine mercy through Jesus Chrifi^t for pardon 
and forgiveness*, I^et us now, 

IL Turn to persons of anotb^r descl*iptioft> and 
consider the sentiment in )th^ text as extorted by 
situations of <listress. These are so vaiiously multi- 
plied in the iworld, and often so expressive and 
Iieavy, tiiat assuredly it is )CK>t uncotnmion to hear the 
afflicted complain that they are weary 'Cf life. Their 
cooiplaints, if not always allowable, yet certiaidy are 
m&ce reusable than those wbich .flow from the 
sources of dissatis^etion already mentioned* Hiey 
are sufferers, not so much through their own niiscon* 
duct, as through the appointment of Providence ; and 
therefore to (persons in thi3 situation it niay seem 
more ne^ul to oflfer consolation, than to ^ve ad- 
monition. However, as the evils which pi^oduce this 
isD^iatience of life are of different sorts, a distinction 
miist:be made as to the situations wbich can most 
excuse it* 

SoicExiMBiE^ the exclamation in the text may be 
occasioned by deep and overwhelming grief. When 
they whom we had most affectionately loved» and in 
whom we had placed the felicity of our days, «re 
taken away, our connection with life appears to bb. 
dissolved. ^* Why should we survive ^those to whom 
V .our souls were tied ? Would to Crod vire had died 
!• rbefbre them ! Now when they dj^e .gone, all ^A^9^ 
^} mve and ho|)e is gone d» to ns. To us the aun no 
** longer shin^ with its usual brigfatjh»s. No lotiger 
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" cheerfulness invests the face of Nature^ On every 
" object a sad gloom appears to rest ; and every 
" employiiient of life is become an oppressive bur* 
" den.'* With the feelings of those who are thus 
distressed we naturally sympathise. They are fre^ 
quently the feelings of the most virtuous and amiable 
minds: And yet such persons must be told, that 
grief may be indulged so fiir as to become imitjode- 
rate and improper. There are bounds which are 
prescribed to it both by reason and by religion, A 
Christian ought npt to^owm like those Xi/ho have no 
hope. While he feels his sorrows as a man, he should 
also study to bear them like a man, with 'fortitude ; 
and not abandon himself to feeble and fruitless me- 
lancholy. Let him have recourse to a strenuous 
discharge of the duties of his station, and consider it 
as incumbent on him to make the best improvement 
that he can of those comforts which Providence has 
still left in his possession. 

Again; it sometimes happens that, apart from 
grief, great reverses of worldly fortune give rise to 
the lamentation in the text. This was the case with 
Job himself. A sudden fall from opulence into indi- 
gence and want ; some undeserved disgrace incurred, 
or some unexpected cloud thrown over former repu- 
tation and fame; the unkindness and desertion of 
friends, or the insolent triumph of enemies, ate apt 
to overwhelm the minds of men with gloom; and to 
reduce them to be weary of life. To persons under 
such calamities, sympathy is due. That sympathy, 
however, will be pi^oportiohed to the degree in which 
we consider them as free from blame in the .misfor- 
tunes which they suffer. ..As fan as, through tbeit 
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own mjsconduct and vice» they have been the authors 
to themselves, of those misfortunes; we withdraw 
our pity. The burden which they have brought on 
themselves, we leave them to bear as they can ; and 
with little concern inre hear them exclaim that their 
^aulim^ weary qfJiJh ■ Not only sOj but even in 
cases wliere calamities have fallen on the innocent, to 
.tixe pity which we feel for them will be joined a se- 
'Cret contempt, if we perceive that together with their 
prosperity, their courage and fortitude have also for- 
(js^ken them* To abandon tl^mselves to dejection, 
^carries no mark of a great or a wortliy mind. Instead 
^of declaring that his fotU is weari/ qf his life^ it be- 
jpomes a brave and a good man, in the evil day, with 
firmness to maintain his'post j to bear up against the 
9torxn ; to have recourse to those advantages which, 
in the .wxirat;of times, are always left to integrity and 
A^irtiie;Jind. never to give up. the hope that better 
days may yet arise. . ..... i.; i. 

It is good for persons in such situations to remark 
zdiat, though Job was for a long while severely tried 
•by :» variety of distresses, yet his condition was not 
Jeft %ialiy unhappy. On the contrary, the goodness 
i)f. that God whom he had served returned at last 
,]ia shine upon him with greater br^htness than ever. 
His riches. wsete restored to him twofold. The losses 
in his family r\(^ere repaired by a new ofl^xring. His 
xi^b became again renowned in the East; and Me 
Jdmr end of Johy we are told, was more blessed than 
ihe ^ginning. . ^ 

h\,JBuTi stilH; it may be asked, will not the. ccmtinu- 
anitefcf ddn^iand severe disease justify the exdama- 
ti«©* i© the illfexti> Jl<y ^oul is weary qf fngf I^e ? To 
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persons wIk) are forsaken bjr- alf the blessfings of 
health, and who have no prospecs^ Icfltj -l^t that of 
lingeritig under' sickness or pain, Jcb^i coMplkfnt 
may assuredly be forgiven more thiatn to any bthe)f$. 
Though it might be suggested tb- them, that even in 
old age and sickness, except in very Extreme cascs^ 
some resources are always lefl, of wHith they may 
avail themselves for relief; yet it must be admitted; 
that lawfully they may wish their sufferings td be 
brought to au'cntl.' Still, however, they must a*#. 
member, '• that resignation to the pleasure oif' Hea^iftA 
coiitiuUes to be their duly to the last. AS Poiig'ai 
any part remains to be acted, as long as their con- 
tinuance in the world can serve any valuable pur^ 
pose, it is more honourable to bear the l(5ad witii 
magnanimity, than to give way to a ^uerulou^ a'nd 
dejected spirit. It remains, : : . . .,i 

III. To address myself to another order bf men, 
among whom, thodgh more rarely than among tKos^ 
whom I have described, the sentiment of the text 
is to be found. They are persons who have no 
particular complaint to make of the injustic*^^ of the 
•worid, or %he alliibtkins of their statef" But thfey 
•are tilled of the vanity of theF<5#bfld^ <>f its ihmjpicil 
'enjoym^nts> and itisperp^uaHy' revolving circle of 
^trifles and follies. They feel themselves made for 
■something gi^iter and nobler. They are disgusted 
^«d hurt with*^ the sctenes of wick-ediiess that are 
often passing before their eyes. Their beafts are 
warmiid with the thoughts of a purer and more pftif^- 
iect exi^tihde; designed for maftj arid ia" the mo- 
menti^5glMaS|>irati6n after it, tlie exdaina£ion breads 
?ortb, ill^ %iw^ is 'we^ ofmy i^^^Wi F that I fiad 
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wings like a do^e ! for then I would fly away and be 
at rest. Lo ! then I would wander afar off, and re- 
main in the wilderness. I would hasten my escape 
from the windy storm and tempest. For I have seen 
violence and strife in the city. Wickedness is in the 
midst thereof; deceit and guile depart not from her 
streets.* In this view the sentiment in the text 
may sometimes be that of a devout man. But such 
persons I must admonish, that their devotion^ how- 
ever sincere, is not altogether of a rational and 
chastened kind. It was from this temper that, in 
former ages of the church, the numerous race sprung 
of anchorets, hermits, and all the various orders 
who voluntarily abandoned the world, to people the 
lonely desarts and the monastic retreat. The or- 
dinary course of things seemed below them as can- 
didates for heaven. The concerns of the world 
appeared unworthy of their attention, and dangerous 
to their virtue. Breathing after a higher state, they 
imagined that they could not abstract themselves 
too much from every earthly amusement, as long as 
they were forced to remain in this place of exile. 

Let us beware of all such imaginary refinements 
M produce a total disrelish of our present condition. 
They arci for the most part, grafted either on disap- 
pointed pursuits, or on a melancholy and splenetic 
cast of mind. They are far from contributing to 
happiness, and are inconsistent with all the active 
virtues of man. This life deserves not indeed to 
be put in competition with that blessed immortality 
to which God has raised-our hopes. But such as it is, 
jt is the gift of God. It is the s{^ere in which his 
wisdom has placed us^ and appointed us to act our 
parts. As long as it lasts, we must neither slight 
* Psalm Iv. 6— -11. 
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the duties which it requires, nor undervalue the in- 
nocent enjoyments which it ofiers. It belongs to a 
man to live among men as his brethren ; which he 
who declares himsetf weary of life is not qualified to 
do with propriety. 

Thus I have placed before you, in various views, 
the sentiments in the text i and have shown in what 
circumstances, and from what causes^ that disrelish 
of life arises which is often found among mankind. 
On a review of the whole we cannot but acknowledge, 
that it is oftener to be ascribed to our own vices and 
follies, than to aqy other cause. Among the multi- 
tudes in the world, to whom at this.day life is burden- 
some, the far greater number is of those who have 
rendered it so themselves. Their idleness, their 
luxury and pleasures, their criminal deeds, their 
immoderate passions, their timidity and baseness of 
mind, have dejected them in such a degree, as to 
make them weary of their existence. Preyed upon 
by discontent of their own creating, they complain 
of life when they ought to reprehend themselves. 

Various afflictions there doubtless are in the world ; 
many persons wi^h whom we have cause to sympathise, 
aiwi whom we might reasonably forgive for wishing 
death to close their sorrows. But of the evils which 
imbitter life, it must be admitted, that the greater 
part is such as we have brought on ourselves ; or at 
least such as, if we were not wanting to ourselves, 
might be tolerably supported. When we compute 
the numbers of those who are supposed to say. Mi/ 
soul is wean/ of my life^ some there are to whom this 
sentiment is excusable \ but many more among whom 
it is in HO way justifiable. I admit that among the 

c c 3 
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"c^tfr^est and the best, there may. be dark tnometitk 
in, which some feeling of this nature may be apt tO' 
intrude i^on ih^ir minds. But with them they are 
only moments of Occasional and passing gloom. They 
soon recall the vigour of their minds ; and return 
with satisfaction to the discharge of thedutiesi and to 
a participation of the enjoymeilts of life; ^ t. ^x' 

Oifie great cau^.&f mep*s becoimng weary of life 
is groimded on the mistaken views of it which they 
have formed, and thei false hopes which they have 
entertftiiiad from it. They havie/exjwated/r gitehfe^ 
of enjoyment ; and when they meet with^sappbint-* 
m^nts and distresses* they complain xsf Uferasrif it had 
cheated and betray^ i^am. .; .Gcd^'ordainec^ m snch- 
possession for man 41) earth.as.eontinueicpl^s^l^g^' 
Foji the wiseSit; pjUrpdSes, he designed our'state to be' 
clieej|u«ed n^ith ple^^re and pain. As such let lis 
reppive i*^ a^d make:the best of what is' doomed ta 
l^e our lot. :Ii^t U3 iremajn persuaded, that simple' 
and inodei94;e pleataijes; are ^alWays the best^; that^ 
virtue and a good conscience 'are the surest found- 
ations of enjoymwt; thathewhotery«^hi»Ood and' 
his Saviour with the pui:(^tint6ntioni»^ and governs 
his passions with the greatest carejis likely to lead 
the happiest life. Following these principles, we 
shall meet with fewer occasions of being weary of 
life; we shall always find some satisfactions mixe* 
with its crosses ; and shall be enabled to wait with a' 
humble and contented mind till the Almighty, in his 
appointed tipie, .finidi our state of tjial, and remove 
us to a more blessed abode. 
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:. SERMON ;LIL \ , - 
On CHARiTir as the End of the Commandmknt.- 

'•':'. :: i: -.? t: : '/ 

*♦ - ; [ *' 1 TiMOTHnir^, • ' • ' ; 

'.Now the end iff the comnumdmeni i^ Qharity^^ out of a 
J pure hearty and qf a good consciefu?ef and qffiith 
i,, unfeigned* \..^ J. . '^ 

TT appears from this chapter, that oqe design of 
the Apostle, in writing to Timothy, waa to guard 
him against certain corrupters of Christian doctrine, 
;)vh9 had akeady arisen in the church. . To their 
tfajsq; representations of. religion, he opposes that 
.general :^iew pf it which is given in the text.< Such 
(Summaries of religion frequently occur in. the sacred 
<\ifritings ; and are extremely useful. : By the com- 
prehensive energy with which they ejjp^^ the great 
jiftes of our duty, they both impr}nj:^thein,.on our 
memory, and bring them: home tp^our p^n^isnce 
\yith fbrce. In the progress of thj^jlifigo^fpe,;! hope 
.to make it appear, that the words ,iD^|]^e^ text afford 
a most enlarged and instructive.^yiew of religion in 
all its chief parts. > r r > '^^ '« J 

. The Apostle pronounces charity, 0. be ;XA^/^eW^^^^ 
sco^e of the commandment, that is,;of4;he:la^rfflLOod. 
At the. same time, in order to,. pfev.ent'misj^kes on 
this most important subject, he;si^>jj9i||^,to,charity£ 
=gertain/adjuncts, as.;necessary to ,qix$iify lit, apcLtigti 
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render the Ciiristian character complete. These are 
the pure heart, the good conscience, ^nA faith unfeigned. 
In treating of these, I shall show the nature of their 
connection with charity, and the importance of their 
being always united with it. 

The end of the commandment is charity. Charity 
is the same with benevolence or love ; and is the 
term uniformly employed, in the New Testament, to 
denote all the good aflfections which we ought to 
bear towards one another. It consists not in specu- 
lative ideas of general benevolenoe floating in the 
.head, and leaving the heart, as speculations too often 
do, untouched and cold. Neither is it confined to 
that indolent good-nature, which makes us rest 
satisfied with being, free from inveterate malice, or 
ill-will to our fellow-creatures, without prompting us 
to be of service to any. True charity is an active 
principle. It is not properly a single virtue, but a 
disposition residing in the hearty as a fountain whence 
all the virtue of benignity, candour, forbearance^ 
generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as so 
many native streams. From general good-will to 
all, it extends its influence particularly to those with 
whom we stand in nearest connection, and who are 
directly within the sphere of our good offices. From 
th^ country or community to which we belong, it 
descends to the smaller associations of neighbour- 
hood, relations, and f Iriends ; and spreads itself over 
the whole circle of social and domestic life. I mean 
not that it imports a promiscuous undistinguishing 
afi^tion, which gives every man an equal title to 
our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to carry 
it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue, 
atid would resolve itself into mere words, without 
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affecting the heart True charity attempts not to 
shut our eyes to the distinction bl^tween good and 
bad men ; nor to warm our hearts equally to.tiiose 
who befriend and those who injure us. It reserves 
our esteem for good men, and our complacency for 
our friends. Towards our enemies it inspires for- 
giveness and humanity. It breathes universal can- 
dour^ and liberality of sentiment. It forms gentle- 
iness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. 
It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who 
rejoice and them who weep. It teaches us to slight 
and despise no man. v Charity is the comforter of 
the afliicted, the protector of the oppressed, the re- 
conciler of differences, the intercessor for offenders. 
It is faithfulness in the friend, public spirit in the 
magistrate, equity and patience in the juc^e, moder- 
ation in the sovereign, and loyalty in the si;ibject. 
In parents it is care and attention ; in children it 19 
reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul 
of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers 
the abodes of men. It is tike the dew qf Henmmi 
says the PsalmiiSit, and the d&m that descendeth on the 
mountains of Zion, where Ike Lord commanded the 
bkssingt even life for evermore. * 

Such charity, says the text, is the end qf the com- 
mandment. This assertion of the Aposde is undoubt* 
edly consonant to all that reason can suggest on the 
sul:^ect of religion* For on considering the nature 
of tibe Supreme Being, reason gives us much ground 
to believe, that the chief design of all the command* 
ments whidihe has given to men, is to prcnnote 
th^r hapinness. Independent and self-sufficient, that 

♦ Psalm cxxxili. 3. 
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(Supreme Being has nothing to exact from us for his 
:own interest or felicity. By ^ our 'services * he cannot 
be benefited, nor by our offences ii^jured. When 
•he created the world, it wte benevolence that moved 
him to confer existence. When he mSde' hitaself 
known to his creatures, benevolence in like mariner 
moved him to give them Jaws for *their conduct. 
Benevolence is the spring of le^^lation-in the Deity, 
as much asitwas the motive ofcrtetion. He issued 
his commands' on-earth on purpose that, b}^ eliedience 
to them, :,his!creattiires. might be ^rendered -happy 
jtmongthemselvtesiin this life,*^nd be prepared for 
greater happiness in ' another. - - Charity, especially 
cwhen joinedVith purity, good conscience, and faith, 
is obviously the great instrument for this purpose; 
and therefore;.mu^t heeds po^ess the chief and pri- 
mary place in the laws of God. , ^ i ^ ' 
<. Accordingly^ thfougfabutdie New Tekaiment, it is 
uniformly presented to iis in tlie same light in which 
it is placed by the text. This is known to all who 
have any acquaintance with the sacred books. Cha- 
rity is termed theJulfiUingqfthe law^ and the bond qf 
perfectness. It was assumed by our Blessed Lord as 
the characteristical distinction of l}is .disciple§> ; . and 
in that magnificent eulogium which the apostle Paul 
pronounces upon it,' 'in the thirteenth chapiter lof-^he 
first epistle to the Corinthians, it is expressly prefer- 
red by him to j^'/A and hope* ^This deserves to be 
seriously considered by those who are apt to under- 
value ^charity ^as an appendage of what they con- 
temptuously, call Morality ; > while they confine true 
religion' tot some favourite tenets and observances-of 
their owii^iwhich they consider as comprehending tbe 
sum of what is acceptable to God. Such persons 
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shaw themselves profouttdly ignorant of the riat«rtMof 
i^d^^os, and may too ofteti be suspected of beinj^ 
sirr»i^(er3 to its influence. For, as the apostle John^ 
reasoits, He that lovetk not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he IcFve that God whom he hath not seen ? ♦ 

\ ;At the same time, while I ascribe to charity that 
high place in the system of religion, which justly he- 
ld^ to it, I am not to be understood as confining 
aJlirdigioii to this disposition alone. With much 
>yisdom and propriety, the text hath annexed to it 
certain adjuncts; without which neither thfe character 
of a good man cari:>lievcompleted, nor charity itself 
exercised to advantage. To the consideration of 
these I now proceed; and I enter the iiibf%? f^dily 
on this branch of the subject, as there -fs ground to- 
beliefa,-th^t:m{U3yipretetid to possess charity, without 
propeiiy^understafiiiflgits natui-e and -efficacy. There 
has beiemcal ways' kii'tinha^py tStideril:^' ^ong^tne&^jo 
runrtoTgxtrenies, 'on^ne side ordther; in 'nfei1:te1*s of 
religion.'. As one set of men, who employ all their 
zeal on right belief, are prone to undervalue good 
practice ; so another set, who wish to be esteemed 
rational Christians, are inclined to rest the whole of 
their duty on charitable deeds, while they overlook 
certain disjpositions and habits which ought always to 
accompany them. It is therefore of importance that 
the mistid^s of both these classes of men should be 
rectified; i in order that religion may be held forth to 
the world JiiT-its complete f^fm, and in its full and 
jundimimshedJltistre; ' < 

The fest qualification of charity pointed out in the 

* 1 John, iv. 20. 
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text is purity j charity out qf a pure heart. Parity 
includes the virtues which belong to the individual, 
considered in himself, and with respect to the govern- 
ment of his desires and pleasures. It hath its seat in 
the heart j but extends its influence over so much of 
the outward conduct, as to form a great and material 
part of the character. They are only the pure in 
hearty we are told by our Saviour, noho can see * God. 
It is also true, that they are only the pure in heart 
who can properly discharge their duties towards 
mankind. Inordinate love of pleasure, intemperance, 
sensuality, and a course of irregular life, are incon- 
sistent, not only with the general character of a good 
man, but also with the peculiar exercises of charity 
and benevolence. For nothing is more certain than 
that habits of licentious indulgence contribute to 
stifle all the good affections ; to harden the heart j 
to nourish that selfish attachment to our own vicious 
pleasures which render us insensible to the circum- 
stances and wants of others. A profligate man is 
seldom found to be a good husband, a good father, 
or a beneficent neighbour. How many young persons 
have at first set out in the world with excellent dis- 
positions of heart ; generous, charitable, and humane; 
kind to their friends, and amiable among all with 
whom they had intercourse ? And yet how often 
have we seen all those fair appearances unhappily 
blasted in the progress of life, merely through the 
influence of loose and corrupting pleasures; and 
those very persons who promised once to be the 
blessings to the world, sunk down in the end to be 
the burden and nuisance of society ! The profusion 

* Matth. V. 8. 
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of expence which their pleasures occasion, accounts 
in a great measure for the fatal reverse that takes 
place in their character. It not only dndns the 
sources' whence the streams of beneficence shoidd 
flow, but often obliges them to become oppressive 
and cruel to those whom it was their duty to have 
patronised and supported. 

Purity of heart and conduct must therefore be 
held fundamental to charity and love, as well las to 
general *piety and virtue. The licentious, I know, 
are ready to imagine, that their occasional deeds of 
bounty and liberality will atone for many of their 
private disorders. But besides that such plans of 
compensation for vices, by some supposed virtues, 
are Jilways fallacious, the licentious may be assured, 
that it is an appearance only of charity, not the reality 
of it, to which they can lay claim. For that great 
virtue consists not in occasional actions of humanity, 
in fits of kindness or compassion, to which bad men 
may be prompted by natural instinct ; but in the 
steady and regular exercise of those good affections, 
and the discharge of those knportant duties towards 
others, for which ihe licentious are in a great measure 
disqualified. Their criminal propensities direct their 
inclinations to very different objects and pursuits ; 
and often determine them to sacrifice the just rights 
of others, sometimes to sacrifice the pea:ce and the 
xeputation of the innocent, to the gratification of 
their passions. Such is the pernicious influence which 
the love of pleasure has on the good qualities of its 
devoted votaries. Tlie impure heart is like the stag- 
nant and putrefying lake which sends forth its 
poisonous exhalations to corrupt and wither every 
plant that grows on its banks. 
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The aepoiMi qualification annexed to charity in the 
text is, that itthet of a (good conscience. By this l 
understand the)A^ostie to mean, that charity be in 
full consistency: with Justice and integrity; that the 
conscience, oil tliel man,, who purposes to perform 
actions of ,benej^fai6nce,:be free from the-reproach of 
having neglected the primary duties of efquity. For, 
undoubtedly, justice is a virtue primary to charity ; 
that is, it must go before it? in all iW ^Mertidos, -One 
must first do jtLStly before he can pretend -t^srt; be 
Iwes mercy. — Religion, my friettds; in ordfer to ren- 
der it useful to mankind, 'raufit/bebrouglit down by 
its teachers from the sublimity of speculation to the 
functions and occupations of ordinary life. - It is my 
duty to admonish ^youj that yoii must, in the first 
place, be fair in. alF your dealings with others j you 
must discharge; the/ debts you owe ; you must pay 
the wages duetto, your^servants and dependants ; you 
must provide for your own family, and be just to the 
clainjsdf relations;!. then, and then only, you can, 
from a good consciences as the text enjoins, perform 
acts of generosity and inercy. .:'/:. 

Tbis:leadsito a reflection which here deserves our 
attention ; that in order to fulfil that chanty which is 
the end of the comnumdment^ ceconomy, and good or- 
der in private life, ought to be carefully studied by 
all Christians. This is more closely connected with 
a good conscience, than many seem inclined to admit. 
CEconomy, when prudently and t temperately con- 
ducted, is the safeguard of maiiy virtues ; and is in 
a particular manner favourable to the exertion^ *ol* 
benevolence, JJe who by inconsiderate ccwadact, is 
injuring his circuoistaiices, will probabiyfin time lose 
the inclination, md certainly is depriving lamself Of 
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the means, of being serviceable to hisbrethren. Some 
important exertions; indeed, thers are of charity; 
which have no connection with giving or bestowing* 
Candour, forgiveness, gent&ness, and dyinf)§thy, are 
due to our brethren: at allitiines, attd^neverylsitiia^ 
tion of oiir bWn fortune.: The 'poor> have opportuni* 
ties for di^laying"^ these ' viiftues, ; as well as the richl 
They ^ho have .nothing, to give can crfteh afford relief 
to others, b)r imparting what they feel. But, as far 
as beneficence is included in'chai'ity, we ought always 
to remember,»'that'juatice mutt, in the first place, be 
held inviolably sacredi r, • \ 

The wisdom of ^Scripture remarkably appears, in 
the connection pointed out by the text, between 
chaHtffaxid: good conmenccy or irftigrlty ; a' connec- 
tion which I apprehend! is rofttirf ricit att^hdSd to so 
much as it deserves, i .An^ong the frugal aiTd indus- 
trious, great regard .is commoniy paid to justice: 
They will not defraud. They/ will not take anyun- 
lawful advantage in their/dialings: And, satisfied 
with this degree of good conscience^ they are strangers 
to that charity which is the end of the conmandment: 
They are hard and unfeeling. -They are rigid and 
se vfere in Jtheir: demands. Hiey -know nothittg of hu- 
manity, forgiveness orcomj>assiob.-^ Among another 
class pf men, who have been more liberally educated; 
and who are generally of a.higher rank in life, justice 
is ^pt to be considered as a virtue less noble than cha- 
rity ; and which naay, on some occasions, be dis- 
pensed with. They are humane, perhaps, and ten- 
der^ih their feelings. They are easy to their depend* 
ants. : They can be liberal, even to proftision. 
While^ i)t die same tkooy -they are accumulating 
debts, wfaiic^j they know themselves unable to dis- 
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charge. Their affitirs are allowed to run into confu- 
sion. (Economy and good order are neglected. The 
innocent, in great numbers^ suffer materially through 
their mismanagement : And all the while they assume 
to themselves the praise of being generous and good^ 
hearted men. This surely is not that charily which 
the Gospel enjoins ; and which, in its very essence, 
involves good conscience and integrity* He, who pre- 
tends to do good to his brethren without first doing 
them justice, cannot be accounted their real friend. 
True charity is not a meteor, which occasionally 
glares ; but a luminary, which in its orderly and regu* 
lar course, dispenses a benignant influence. 

The third and last adjunct connected in the text 
with charity is, that it be of faith unfeigned. Faith, 
in the Scripture sense of it, includes the whole of 
religious principles respecting God, and respecting 
Christ. Good principles, without good practice, I 
confess, are nothing ; they are of no avail in the sight 
of God, nor in the estimation of wise men. But 
practice not founded on principle, is likely to be al- 
ways unstable and wavering; and, therefore, the 
faith of religious principles enters, for a very consi- 
derable share, into the proper discharge of the duties 
of charity. 

It will be admitted that, without faith, our duties 
towards God cannot be properly performed. You 
may be assured that your duties towards men w^ll al- 
ways greatly suffer from the want of it. Faith, when 
pure and genuine, supplies to every part of virtue, 
and in particular to the virtue of charity, many mof 
tives and assistances, of which the unbeliever t? des- 
titute. He who acts froin faith, acts upon thd high 

ti 
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principle of regard to the God who hatii made him^ 
and to the Saviour who redeems him ; which will of* 
ten stimulate him to his duty, when other principles 
of benevolence become faint and languid, or are 
crossed by opposite interests. When he considers 
himself as pursuing the approbation of that Divine 
Being, from whom love descends, a sacred enthusi^ 
asm both prompts and consecrates his. charitable dis- 
positions. Regardless of men, or of human recom- 
pence, he is carried along by a higher impulse. He 
acts with the spirit of a follower of the Son of God, who 
Bot only has enjoined love, but has enforced it by the 
example of laying down his life for mankind. What- 
ever he does in behalf of his fellow-creatures, he con- 
siders hirtiself as doing, in some degree, to that Di- 
vine Person, who hath said. Inasmuch as ye have done 
it Unto one of the least of these my brethren^ ye have 
done it unto me. * Hence charity is with him not 
only a moral virtue, but a Christian grace. It acquires 
additional dignity and energy from being connected 
with the heavenly state and the heavenly inhabitants. 
He mingles with beings of a higher order, while he 
is discharging his duty to his fellow-creatures on earth j 
and, by joining faith and piety to good works, he 
completes the character of a Christian, 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the full sense 
of that comprehensive view of religion which is given 
in the text. I have shown in what respects charity^ 
joined with the pure hearty the good conscience^ and 
faith unfeigned^ forms the end of the commandment. 
Let us ever keep in view those essential parts of a 

* Matth. XXV. iO. 
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yiriuotis character, and preserve them in their proper 
union. Thus shall our religion rise into a regular 
and well-proportioned j&difice, where each part gives 
firmness and support to another. If any one of 
those material parts be wanting ip the structure ; 
if, out of our system of charity, either purity, or 
justice, or faith, be left, there y^U be crocks and 
flaws in the building which prepare its ruin. 
^ This is indeed one of the greatest md mo^t fre- 
quent errors of men, in their moral conduct. They 
take hold of virtue by pieces and corners oialy. 
Few are so depraved as to be without all sen^ i^^ 
duty, and all regard to it. To some moral qualities, ' 
which appear to them amiable or estimable, ^Imi^t 
all men lay claim ; and on these they re^t Ih^ir 
worth, in their own estimation. But th^se scattered 
pieces of virtue, not uniting into Qn^ whol^, nor 
ffxwing a consistent character, have no pow^ful 
influence on their general habits of life. From va- 
rious unguarded quarters they lie open to temptation. 
Their lives are full of contradiction, and perpeitiis^Uy 
fluctuate between good and evil. Virtue can n^it^ier 
rise to its native dignity, nor attain its proper r^*- 
wards, until all its chief parts be joined together in 
our character, add exert an equal authority in regu- 
lating our conduct. 



SERMON LIII. 

On our Lhtes being in the Hand pf Gop. 

[Preached at the Bffgionang pf a Nfiv Year, *] 



Psalm xxxi. 15* 

Ml/ times are in thy hand* 

THE sun that roHs over our heads, the c food 
that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, daily 
admonish us of a superiour power, on whom the 
inhabitants of the earth depend for light, life, 
and subsistence. But as long as all things proceed 
in their ordinary course; when ilay retuxus after 
day with perfect similarity ; when our life seems 
stationary, and nothing occurs to warn fis of aay 
approaching change, the* religious sentiments of de* 
pendence are apt to be forgotten. The gr^at 
revolutions of time, when they come round m their 
stated order, have a tendency to force some impress 
sions^i^f piety even on the most unthinking minds. 
They both mark our existence on earth to be ad- 
vancing towards its close, and exhibit our condition 
as continually changing ; while each retiD#Qg year 
brings along vpith it new events, and at |he same 
time ^)arries us ^^rwa^rds to the conclusion of aii 

' . * January 6Ui, n9S. 
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We cannot, on such occasions, avoid perceiving, 
that there is a Supreme Being, who holds in his 
hands the line of our existence, and measures out to 
each of us our allotted portion of that line. Be- 
yond a certain limit, we know that it cannot be 
extended; and long before it reach that limit, it 
may be cut asunder by an invisible hand, which is 
stretched forth over all the inhabitants of the world. 
Then naturally arises the ejaculation of the text, 
Mt/ times, O God, are in thy hand. " My fate 
" depends on thee. The duration of my life, and 
" all the events which in future days are to fill it, 
** are entirely at thy disposal.*' — Let us now, when 
we have just seen one year close, and another 
begin, meditate seriously on this sentiment. Let 
lis consider what is implied in our times being in 
the hand of God; and to what improvement this 
meditation leads* 

'The text evidently implies, first, that our times 
are not in our own hand ; that, as our continuance 
in life depends not on ourselves, so the events which 
are to happen while life remains, are unknown to 
us, and not under our own direction. Of this we 
may behold many a proof when we look back on 
the transactions of the year which is just finished. 
Hecollection will readily present to us a busy period, 
£lled up ^ith a mixture of business and amusement, 
of anxieties and cares, of joys and sorrows. We have 
taUced, perhaps, and acted much. We have formed 
many a plan ; in public or in private life, we have 
been engaged in a variety of pursuits. Let me now 
ask, how small a proportion of all that has happened 
could have been foreseen, or foretold by us ? How 
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many things have occurred, of which we had na 
expectation ; some, perhaps, that have succeeded 
beyond our hopes ^ many, also, that have befallen us 
contrary to our wish ? How often were each of us 
admonished that there are secret wheels, which, un- 
seen by us, bring about the revolutions of human 
affairs; and that, while man was devising his way^ 
Providence was directing the event ? 
. That scene is now closed. The tale of that yeai^ 
has been told. We look forward to the year which 
is beginning ; and what do we behold there ? — Ally 
my brethren, is a blank to our view.: A dark 
unknown presents itself. We are entering on an 
untried, undiscovered country, where, as each suc- 
ceeding month comes forward, new scenes may 
open ; new objects may engage our attention ; 
changes at home or abroad, in public or in private 
af&irs, may alter the whole state of our fortune. 
New connections may be at hand to be formed, or 
old ones just about to be dissolved; perhaps, we 
may have little more to do with this world, or with 
any of its connections ; we may be standing on the 
verge of time and life, and on the point of passing 
into a new region of existence. In short, the pros- 
pect before us is full of awful uncertainty. Life and 
death, prosperity and adversity, health and sickness, 
joy and trouble, lie in one undistinguishable mass, 
where our eye can descry nothing through the 
obscurity that wraps them up. 

While it is thus certain that our times are not at 
our own disposal, we are taught by the text, that 
they are in the hand of God. This may be considere<jL 
in two views. Our times are in the hand of God, as 
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i su^efn<5 Dispostt' of event*. They ^re ift the h^nd 
6f G6d, as a Guardian and si Father. 

Ot«^ tii^s, I say, dJre «« the hand of God as sk 
S^^enie irresistible Ruler. All that is to happen td 
ris In this and the succeeding years 6f Our life, — if 
an;^ iuccfeeding years we shall be allowed to see, — 
has b^en foreknown and ariranged by God* The 
&st view under which human affiiijTs present thei»K 
idVfes to uS, is that of confused atfd irregular succes* 
dioli. The events of the world sefem thrown together 
hf chancej Kke thS billows of th6 sfea, tuttibling tofi 
f OHSing over eath other, without riile or order. All 
iliat is Apparent t6 u^, is the fluctuatioil of humati 
tkiptite, and th4 operation of human piassiOnfe. We 
^^e the strife of ambition, and the efforts of stratd^ 
^ftn, labourh!)^ to adtk>topliii^ their several purpode^ 
Stti6tg the societies of men. Biit it is no znore 
th^tl the stiifacle, the OutiSide of things that -W^ beh^ldi 
Higklir eouttiefe, lUttti it is in our powet^ to tmee, 
&tt eoticertifed Itt the transactions of the worfd. -If 
tre believe in God at all, as the Gov^riioW of the 
niilv^ersdi wfe muSt belifevfe that, without his provi* 
d^e«, nothing happens oh earth. He over-rules, at 
his t)tefaS:ui'&j the paiSSions of men. He bends alt 
i\mt ti^igiis Mb b^siMenej to his dect^e; He 
ifmkdS me tmith ^inm td ptdise him ; aiid festt'dins^ 
ift t«4)dtt ^MtiHe h^ thinks fit^ the rmtbinder &f 
«^A«.* Il^ Biin^ fdtth in their course all the 
generations of men. When the time ^ cOiiife fol^ 
me^%m&^%i^^ li^hi^ tbe5r hp^^ oh th^ Stege ^ 
^d wh^ the titHe fi j^ m th«ir diiitt^sslOn ^live^^ 
&& thm^^ mtit tmitktiaia^, ^m sendi- th^m away* 

♦ Psdtti Ixxvi. 10. 
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The time of outr appe^rin^ is now cdme, sSctt Our 
ancestors had left their place^ fthd gone dow» to the 
dust. We are at present permitted to act our part 
freely and without constraint. No' violence is dotite 
to our inclination or choice. But assuredly (iier^ irf 
not a day of oiir life, nor an event in that day, but 
was foreseen by God. That succession of occur- 
rences, which to us is full of obscurity and ds^kness^,:, 
is all light and order in his view. He sees^ from th(& 
beginning to the end; and brirt^ forward^ eVety 
thing that happens in its due time and placi?. 

Our times are altogether m his hand. L*t us 
take notice, that they ar6 hot in the hands either 
of our enemies, or of our frieiids. It is ridt in 
the power of man to shorten or to prolong our life, 
more or less than Ood has decreed. Enemies diay 
employ crafl or violence in their attacks; fri^iid^ 
may Employ skitt and vigilance for the pr^ervatMi 
of our health and safety ; biit both the one aiid tft^ 
other can have efi^t only a^ filr ^ Gdd ji6riMft§. 
They work in subserviency to his purpdse. By hiin 
they are held in invisible bonds. To the cil^ertiiMd^; 
of all human agents he says. Hitherto stmtt tkM 66Md^ 
and nQ farther. 

We are to observe! nesit, that our tinu^ Ati iH ike 
hand ofQod^ not only ai» an alii&ighty DispoSdip, but 
ad a merciful Guai'diaii and Father; We are by tia 
mean£^ to imagine, that from race to ra6c^, atid iro^ 
year to year, God sports with the livds of itaceeedhig 
generations of mto, or in i^e mere Wantc^niteiiii ol^' 
arbitrary power, brings thenn fttrth, dnd 6endft th^iit 
away. No; if we have any confidence ^ in what 
eitherthe light of nature suggeit^to all men, or what 
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the revelation of the Gospel has confirmed to 
Christians, we have full ground to believe that the 
administration of human affairs is conducted with 
infinite wisdom and . goodness. The counsels of 
the Almighty are indeed too deep for our limited 
understandings to trace. His path may, often, as 
to us, be in the sea, and his footsteps in the mighty 
'waters ; while, nevertheless, all his paths are mercy 
and tntth. He who, from the benignity of his na- 
ture, erected this world for the abode of men ; Hcj 
who furnished it so richly for our accommodation, 
and stored it with so much beauty for our entertain- 
ment ; He who, since first we entered into life, hath 
foll9wed us with such a variety of mercies, surely 
can have no pleasure in our disappointment and dis- 
tress. He knows our frame ; He remembers *we are 
dust ; and looks to frail man, we are assured, with 
siu:h pity as a father beareth to his children.* To 
him we may safely commit ourselves, and all our 
concerns, as to one who is best qualified, both ; to 
direct th^ incidents proper to happen to us in this 
world, and to judge of the time when it is fit for us 
to be removed from it. 

Even that ignorance of our future destiny in life, 
of which we sometimes complain, is a signal proof of 
his goodness. He hides from us the view of futurity, 
because the view would be dangerous and oyer- 
^ppwering. It would either dis-spirit us with visions 
of.terrour, or intoxicate us by th§ disclosure of success* 
The veil which, covers from our sight the events of 
this and of succeeding years, is a veil woven by the 
.hand of mercy. Our times are in his hand ; and we 
I. . . . ' • 

* Psalm ciii. 13, H. 
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have reason to be glad that in his hand they are kept, 
shut out from our view. Submit to his pleasure as 
an Almighty Ruler we must, because we cannot 
resist him. Equal reason there is for trustii^ in 
him as a Guardian, under whose disposal we are 
safe. 

Such is the import of the text, that our times are 
in the hand of God. Our times are unknown to us, 
and not under our own direction. They are in the 
hands of God as a Governour and Ruler; in the hands 
of God as a Guardian and Father. These separate 
views of the text require, on our part> separate im- 
provements. 

Seeing our times are not in our own hand, seeing 
futurity is unknown to us, let us, first, check the 
vain curiosity ot' penetrating into what is to come. 
Conjecture about futurity we often must; but upon 
all conjectures of what this year is to produce, let 
us lay a proper restraint. Let us wait till God sha;ll 
bring forward events in their proper course, without 
wishing to discover what he has concealed ; lest, if 
the discovery were granted, we should see many 
things which we would wish not to have seen. 

The .most common propensity of mankind is to 
store futurity with whatever is agreeable to them ; 
especially in those periods of life when imagination 
is lively, and hope is ardent. Looking forward to 
the year now beginning, they are ready to promise 
themselves much from the foundations of prosperity 
which they have laid; from the friendships and con- 
nections which they have secured ; from the plans 
of conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how de- 
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ceitful do all these dreims of hsqs^^iness Often- pTove ! 
While matiy ate sajing in secret to their' hearts, 
TO'fnorrcm shall be as this day, and mdre abundantly , 
we are obliged ia return to say to them, Be^t mt 
thyself df to-morro'Wf Jbr thou knamst not what a day^ 
may bring forth. I do not mean that in the unknown' 
prospect which lies before us, we should forbode to 
ourselves nothing but tntsibrbmes. -^-^ May it be the 
pleasure of Heaven that this year mn ott in a pkdd^ 
and tranquil ttdour to us all !-^ But thid Z say, that* 
in su<;h foresight df futurity as we are allowed t^ 
take, we may reckon upon it as certain, that this^ 
year shall prove to. us, as (nany past have pi^^ed, a 
checquered scene of some comforts and som6 troubles^ 
In what proportion one or other of these shall prevail 
in it$ whether, when it endb^ it shdl leave with us 
the memory of joys of of sorrows, is to be determined 
by him in whose hands our times <tr$^ Our wisdom 
is to be prepared for whatever the year is td btltlg ; 
prepared to receive comforts with thankflilness, 
troubles with fortitude ; and to improve both fdr 
the great purposes of virtue and eternal life. 

AkotheA important instruction which naturally 
arises from our times not being in oar own hands is^ 
that we ought n6 longer to trifle with what is not in 
our power to prolong : but that we should make 
haste to live as wise men ; not delaying till to-mor- 
row what may be done to-4ay} doing mm wUk all 
Qur might whatever our hand Jindith to do ; before 
thtt night Cometh wherein no man dan works 

Amidst the uncertainty of the events which aw 
before Us, there is one thing we have too much 
reason to believe, namely^ th^.of us who i^re now 
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d;ssembl6d in thid congregation, and who have seen 
the year begin, there are some who shall not survive 
to see it close* Whether it shall be you, or you, or I^ 
who shall be gathered to ourfathers before the revolving 
year has finished its round, God alone knows/ Out 
tifne^ are in his hand! — But to our place^ it is more 
than prdbable that some of us shall have goi^e; 
Could we foretell the months or the day, on whi^h 
our change was to happen, how diligent would we 
be in setting oui^ hdu^e in order, and preparing our- 
s^lVe^ to appeat foefdre Our Maker ! Surely, that 
ought to be prepared for with most care, concerning 
which we ai*e ignorant how soon it is to take place. 
Let us therefore walk circwmspecthfi and redeem the 
tifnd* Let us dilm^iss tiiose trivial and superfluous 
cares which burden or corrupt our life, in order to 
attend to what k of highest Importance to us as men 
and Christians, The beginning of each year should 
carry to us all a solemn admonition of our folly in 
neglecting to improve suitably the years that are past. 
It should caH up mis^spent time into our view ; and 
be like the hand coming forth upon the wall, in the 
days of Bel^ha^ar^ and writing in legible characters 
ovet-against us, ^' O man! thy days are numbered^ 
<< thou art weighed in the balance^ and found want- 
*< ing J take care h^t thy kingdom be on the point 
« df departing from thfee/' „ 

WfiiJN we cdtisidei', in the next place, that our 
timei^, a^ I before Uliidtrat^di »e in the hand of God 
as a sovereign IKspdiier, it is m obvious infi^wnce 
from tins truths thdf; m^ should prepare oUfMlvM to 
submit patiently to his pleasure, both as to the events 
which are to fill up 4iViX d»ys^ and as to the time of 
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our continuing in this world. To contend with him 
we know to be fruitless. The word that is gone out 
of his mouth must stand. In the path which he has 
marked out for us, whether it be short or long, rug- 
ged of smooth, we must walk. Is it not then the 
dictate of wisdom, that we should previously recon- 
,cile ourselves to this sovereign ordination, and bring 
our minds to harmonize with what is appointed to be 
our destiny ? Let us mortify this temper, by recall- 
ing that reflection of the wise man ; "who knoweth 
what is good for man in this life ; all the days of Ms 
vain life which he spendeth as a shadow? * 

To enjoy long life, and see many days, is the uni- 
versal wish ; and, as the wish is prompted by nature, 
it cannot be in itself unlawful. At the same time, 
several circumstances concur to temper the eager- 
ness of this wish ; and to show us that it should 
always be formed under due submission to the wiser 
judgment of Heaven. Who among us can tell 
whether, in wishing for the continuance of many 
years on earth, we may not be only wishing for a 
prolongation of distress and misery? — You might 
live, my friends, till you had undergone lingering 
rounds of severe pain, from which death would have 
proved a seasonable deliverance. You might live 
till your breasts were pierced with many a wound 
from public c|ilamities or private sorrows. You 
might liv^ till you beheld the death of all whom you 
had loved ; till you survived all those who love you ; 
till you were left as desolate strangers on earth in the 
midst of a new race, who neither knew you, nor 
cared for you, but who wished you off the stage. -^ 

* EccleB. vi. 12. 
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Qf a nature so ambiguous are all the prospects which 
life sets before us, that in every wish we form relating 
to them, much reason we have to be satisfied that 
cur times are in the hands of God, rather than 
our own. 

This consideration is greatly strengthened, when, 
in the last place, we think of God acting, not as a 
Sovereign only, but ,as a Guardian, in the disposal of 
our times. This is our great consolation in looking 
forward to futurity. To God as a wise Ruler, calm 
submission is due ; but it is more than submission 
that belongs to him as a merciful father ; it is the 
spirit of cordial and affectionate consent to his will. 
Unknown to us as the times to come are, it should 
be sufficient to our full repose that they are known 
to God. The day and the hour which are fixed in 
his counsels for our dismission from life, we ought to 
be persuaded are fixed for the best ; and that any 
longer we should not wish to remain. 

When we see that last hour drawing nigh, though 
our spirits may be composed on our own account, 
yet, on account of ojur fi'iends and families, no little 
anxiety and sorrow may be sometimes apt to take 
possession of the mind. Long we have enjoyed the 
comfort of their society, and been accustomed to 
consider them as parts of ourselves. \ To be parted 
from them for ever is, at any rate, a'^bitter thought ; 
but to the bitterness of this, is over and above added 
the apprehension of their suffering much by our death. 
iWe leave many a relation, perhaps may leave young 
children, and a helpless family, behind us, to be ex- 
posed to various dangers, and thrown forth on an 
unfriendly world. Such virtuous anxieties often op- 
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press the tender and feeling heart at the closing pe- 
riods of life. — My brethren, look up to that Godf 
in whose hand the times ot' your fathers were ; in 
irhose hand the times of your posterity shall be. 
Recollect, for your comfort, the experience of ages. 
When were the righteous utterly forsaken by God in 
tinaes paist ? Why shofald they be forsaken by him 
in times to come ? Well did he. govern the world 
before you had a being in it : Well fahall he continue 
to govern it after you are no more. No cause have 
yoUy therefore, to oppress your minds with the load 
of unknown futurity. Commit your cares to a father 
in heaven. Surrender your life, your friends, and 
your family, to tibiat God who hatii said. The cbU- 
irmi^ his .servants shail continue,, and their, seed ikatt 
be established b^ore him. *— «- Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren, I will preserve them alive ; and let thy mdtms 
trmt in me. t 

I HAVE thus show9 what the import is^ smd what 
tht^ improvesment should be, of thie ^loetriiie of the 
\/^CfX% that imr times. aare in the handsfG^. It asserts 
% fact, the truth of which can be called in question 
by none; a fact which, whether pearson& have any 
eeotimeats of ittligt'on or not, is calculated te^ make 
a serious ifnfHreasion on every mind j especially at 
SMMUs wiien the revolution of yqars gives vs wacn- 
ii^ (that our deration on earth is measured, and 
aid^ances toward its period. To persons who are 
mti^usly disposed, who study to improve life to its 
pniper puqioeea^ to do th^ir duty towards God and 
nm^attd through the merits of their IBedeemcr to ob* 

« Psaim cii. 28« f JereamOi^ ^duclil. 
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tain grace and favour from heaven, the doctrine of the 
text is still more important. Among them it tends 
to awaken impressions which am not only serious, 
but, as I have shown, salutary and corafprtiog tp , 
the heart. — Thankful that our times are in the hand 
of a sovereign, who is both wise and gracious, let us 
prepare ourselves to meet the approaching events of 
life with becoming resignation, and at the same time 
with manly constancy and firm trust in God. As long 
as it shall please him tq continue our abode in the 
world, let us remain faithful to our duty : and when 
it. shall please him to give the command for our 
removal hence, let us utter only this voice : " In thy 
** he^nd, O my, God, fny times are. Thou art caHiiig 
♦* me away% Here I am ready to obey thy caJI^ and 
i^ at thy signal to go forth. I thank thee that I 
i^ have beea admitted to partake so long oi the 
^< comforts of life, and to be a spectator of the w4s« 
^< dom and goodness displayed in thy works, i thank 
M thee that thou hast borne so long with my »firmi- 
i< ti^ and provocations; hast allowed me to los^ 
f^ \xp to thy pramises in the gospel, smd t6 he» 
** the words of eternal life uttered by my great 
ff Redeemer. With gratitude, faith, and hope, I 
*' commit my soul to thee, LoPd, n&m letted ^u 
<< th^ semmt depart in peace ; fm^ mine €jfes have seen 
^'7%. wA^i3^ian*V-M-i^uch ar6 the sentiments with 
which eyr^ry pious and good man should concli^ie^ iHf 
life. Such indeed are thq sentiments which he ought 
to carry through every part of life. With these may 
Miebegia, and with the^se conclude, every sueceedtng 
^n&x which God i^all think fit to add to ^i|dr 
eafftbly existence. 



SERMON LIV. 

On th« Mixture of Bad Men with the Good in 
Human Society. 



Matth. xiii. 30. 
Let both grotv together until the harvest. — — 

rpHE parable of which these words are a part, 
contains a prophetical description of the state 
of the church. Our Lord predicts that the so- 
cieties of Christians were to be infected with per- 
sons of loose principles and bad dispositions, whom 
he likens to tares springing up among wheat. He 
intimates that there should arise some whose officious 
zeal would prompt the desire of exterminating im- 
mediately all such evil men; but that this were con- 
trary to the designs of Providence, and to the spirit 
of Christianity ; that a complete separation was in- 
deed to be made at last between the good and the 
bad ;. but that this separation was to be delayed till 
the end of the world, when, in the style of the 
parable, the tares should be entirely gathered out 
Jramanumg the wheat. Let both grow together until 
^e harvest. 

When we look around us, nothing is more con- 
spicuous in the state of the world than that broad 
mixture of the religious and the . impious, the vir- 
tuous and the ^cked, which we find taking place 
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in evefy society. Strong objections seem hence to 
^riae against either the wisdom or goodness of divine 
Providence : especially when we behold bad men not 
only tolerated in the world, but occasionally exalted ' 
in their circumstances, to the depression of th6 just. 
Why, it will be said, if a Supreme Being exist, and if 
his justice rule the universe, does he all6w such in- 
famous persons as the records of history often pre- 
sent, to have a place, and even to make a figure in 
his world? Why sleeps the thunder idle in his 
hand, when it could so easily blast them? Whs^t 
shall we think of one who, having the power of ex- 
terminating them always at his command, permits 
them to proceed without disturbance; xftty, some- 
times appears to look on them with complacency? — 
It becomes highly worthy of our attention to con- 
sider what answer can be made to these objections ; 
to inquire whether any reasons can be given that 
serve to justify this dispensation of Providence^ in 
allowing a mixture of bad men to continue on the 
face of the earth until the end of time. This in- 
quiry shall make the subject of the present dis- 
course, together with such reflections as naturally 
arise from surveying the state of human afiairs. 

But, before entering directly on such inquiry, it 
may be proper to take notice, that in our estimation 
of who are the good, who are the bad, we are often 
in hazard of committing mistakes. The real ^ha-^ 
racters of men are known only to God. They fre- 
quently depend on the secret and unseen parts of 
life. As in judging of th^oiselves men are always 
partial, so in judging of others they often err,,tbroiigh ^ 

. VOL. H. E E 
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the itaperfect information wbicbthey have gathered, 
6v the rash prejudices which they have formed. 
They are too apt to limit the character of virtue to 
those who agree with them in sentinient and belief; 
and to exaggerate the failings of those against whom 
they have conceived dislike, into great and tinpar-* 
donable crimes. Were it left to the indiscreet zeal 
of some to extirpate from the earth all those whom 
they consider as bad men, there is ground to ap- 
prehend that, instead of tares, the wheat would oflen 
be rooted out, — At the same time we readily admit 
the fact, as too manifest to be denied, that a mul- 
titude of gross and notorious sinners are now mixed 
with the followers of God and virtue. Let us pro- 
ceed then to consider how far this is consistept with 
the justice and wisdom of the Governour of the 
world. 

It is a principle in which all serious and reflecting 
persons have agreed^ and tvhich by many arguments 
is confirmed-, that our present state on earth is de- 
signed to be a state of discipline and improvement, 
ia order to fit human nature for a higher and better 
state which it is to attain hereafter. Now, this 
principle being once admitted, we say, that the mix- 
ture of virtue and vice which here prevails, is cal- 
culated Jto answer this purpose better than a mo^-e 
unmixed and perfect state of society would have 
done. 

For, in the first place, the crimes of the wicked 
give occasion to the exercise of many excellent dis- 
j)esitions of heart among^ the righteous. They bring 
forth all the suflfering virtues, which otherwise would 
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have had no field ; and by the exerciste of* which 
the human character is tried, and requires some of 
its chief honours. Were there no bad men in the 
world to vex and distress the good, the' good might 
appear in the light of harmless iilnocerice ; but could 
have no opportunity of displaying fidelity, magna- 
nimity, patience, and fortitude. One half of virtue, 
and not the least important half, would be lost to 
the world. In our present imperfect state, any 
virtue which is never exercised is in hazard 6f be- 
coming extinct in the human breast. If goodness 
constantly proceeded in ia smooth and flowery path; 
if^ meeting with no adversary to oppose it, it were 
surrounded on every hand with acclamation and 
praise, is there no ground to dread that it might be 
corrupted by vanity, or might sink into indolence ? 
This dangerous calm must therefore be interrupted. 
The waters must be troubled, lest they should stag- 
nate and putrefy. When you behold wicked men 
multiplying^ in number, and increasing in power, 
imagine not that Providence particularly favours 
them. No; they are suffered for a time to prosper, 
that they may' fulfil the high designs of Heaven. 
They are employed as instruments in the hand of 
God for the improvement of his servants. They 
at-e the rods with which he chastens the virtuous, iii 
order to rouse them from a dangerous slumber ; to 
form them for the day of adversity, and to teach 
them *how to suffer honourably. 

In the next place, the mixture of the bad among 
the good serves not only to give exercise to the 
passive graces, but also to improve the active powers 
and virtues of man. It enures th6 righteous to vigi- ' 
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lance and exertion. It obliges them to stand forth^ 
and act their part with firmness and constancy in 
evil times. It gives occasion for their virtues to 
shine with conspicuous lustre; and makes them 
appear as the lights of the world amidst surrounding 
darkness. Were it not for the dangers that arise 
from abounding iniquity, there would be no oppor- 
tunity for courage to act, for wisdom to admonish, 
for caution to watch, nor for faith to exert itself in 
overcoming the world. It is that mixture of dispo- 
sitions which now takes place, that renders the 
theatre on which we act so busy and stirring, and 
so much fitted for giving employment to every part 
of man's intelligent and moral nature. It affords a 
complete field for the genuine display of characters j 
and gives every man the opportunity to come forth 
and show what he is. Were the tenour of human 
conduct altogether regular and uniform, interrupted 
by no follies and vices, no cross dispositions and 
irregular passions, many of our active powers woukl 
find no exercise. Perhaps even our life would lan- 
guish, and become too still and insipid. Man is not 
yet ripe for a paradise of innocence, and for the 
enjoyment of a perfect and faultless society. As in 
the natural world, he is not made for perpetual 
spring and cloudless skies, but by the wintry storm 
must be called to exert his abilities for procuring 
shelter and defence; so in the moral world, the 
intermixture of bad men renders many an exertion 
necessary, which in a more perfect state of the 
world would find no place, but which in the present 

state of triid is proper and useful. The existence 

of vice in the world assuredly testifies our present 
corruption ; and, according to the degree of its 

i6 
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prevalence, is always, more or less, the source of 
misery. It is a standing proof of the fall and de- 
generacy of man. But as long as that fallen state 
continues, the wisdom of Providence eminently apl 
pears in making the errours and frailties of the 
wicked subservient to the improvement of the just. 
Tares are for that reason suffered at present to grow 
up among the wheat 

These observations on the wisdom of Providence 
ill this dispensation will be farther illustrated by con- 
sidering the useful instructions which we receive, or 
which at least every wise man may receive, from the 
foHies and vices of those among whom we are obliged 
to live. 

Firsty They furnish instruction concerning the 
snares and dangers against which we ought to be 
most on our guard. They put it thereby in our 
power to profit by the errours and misconduct of 
others. By observing from what small beginnings 
the greatest crimes have arisen ; observing how bad 
company has seduced this man from his original prin- 
ciples and habits; how a careless indulgence of 
pleasure has blinded and intoxicated that man ; how 
the neglect of divine institutions has, in another, 
gradually paved the way for open profligacy ; much 
salutary instruction is conveyed to the virtuous. 
Tracing the dangerous and slippery paths by which 
so many have been insensibly betrayed into ruin, their 
views of human nature are enlarged ; the sense of 
their own imbecility is strongly impressed upon them ; 
accompanied with the conviction of the necessity of 
a constant dependence on the grace and assistance 
of Heaven. All the crimes, which they behold dis. 
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turbing society around them, serve as signals hung 
out to them, beacons planted in their view, to prevent 
their making shipwreck among those rocks on which 
others have split. It has been justly said, that not 
only from the advices of his friends, but from the 
reproaches of his enemies, a wise man may draw 
instruction. In the same manner, it is not only by 
the examples of good men, but likewise by those of 
the wicked, that an attentive mind may be confirmed 
in virtue. 

Next^_ These examples of bad men, while they 
admonish the virtuous of the dangers against which 
they are to guard, are farther profitable by the views 
which they exhibit of the evil and the defonnity of 
sin. Its odious nature never appears in so s£rong a 
^ight a3 when displayed in the crimes of the wicked. 
It is true that when vice is carried only to a certain 
degree, and disguised by plausible colours, it may pass 
unreproved, and even for a while seem popular in the 
world. But it is no less true that, when it becopaes 
open and flagrant, and is deprived of the>shadow qf 
virtue, it never fails to incur general reproach, and 
to become the object either of contempt or of hatred. 
How often, for instance, have the greatest abilities 
which once drew esteem and admiration, sunk, in a 
short time, into the most humiliating degradation, 
merely through the ascendant which corri^)ted incli- 
nations and low habits had acquired over theii' 
possessor ? How often have the rising honours o1l the 
young been blasted, by their forsaking the path of 
honour on which they had once entered, for the blind 
and crooked tracks of depravity and folly ? SucJi 
spectacles of the infamy of vice, such men^ori^ls pf 
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the disgrace attending it, are permitted by Provi- 
dence for general instruction ; and assuredly are 
edifying to the world. It was necessary for moral 
improvement, that • the beauty and excellence of 
virtue, and the deformity of vice, should be strongly 
impressed on every intelligent mind. This could 
never be done with so great advantage as by the 
striking contrasts of both, which are produced by the 
living examples of evil men intermixed with the good. 
It is in this mirror that we clearly contemplate h«w 
much the righteous is more ea^cellent than his neigh- 
bour. 

"The same purpose of important instruction is far- 
ther promoted by the instances of misery which the 
state of wicked men on earth affords. I admit that 
the worldly success which sometimes attends them 
may blind and seduce the unwary ; but a little more 
reflection enabled men to distinguish between appa- 
rent success and real happiness^ The condition of 
worthless men, whatever splendour riches may thrown 
BTOunA them, is easily discerned to be a restless and 
miserable one ; and the misery which they suffer, to 
be derived from their vices. In that great corrupted 
crowd which surrounds us, what incessant bustle and 
jstir, what agitation and tumult take place? What 
envy and jealousy of one another ? How much bit- 
terness of resentment do we behold among them; 
mutually deceiving and deceived ; supplanting and 
supplanted ; ever pursuing, but never satisfied ? 
These are not matters of rare observation, or which 
require nice scrutiny to discover them. We need 
only open our eyes to behold the wicked tormented 
by their passions, and far removed from that sanc- 
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tugwy of calmness and tranquillity which is the abode 
of real happiness. Ndy, when we appeal to bad men 
themselves, after they have run the whole found of 
vicious pleasures, we will often find them obliged to 
confess that the wretched result of their pursuits has 
been xmnity and venation of spirit ; and that the 
happiest days they have enjoyed were in the times 
of innocence, before criminal desires and guilty pas- 
sions had taken possession of their breasts. Such 
piactical demonstrations as these, of the infelicity of 
sin, are yielded by the examples of evil-doers, whom 
we see around us. By attending to their situation, 
the misery, as well as infamy, of guilt is realised, and 
rendered sensible to our apprehension. 

Thus, upon a fair inquiry, you behold how the 
ways of God may, in this remarkable case, be justi- 
fied to man. You behold what important ends are 
advanced, by permitting the tares at present to grow 
together with the wheat. The intermixture of evil 
men in human society serves to exercise the suffering 
graces and virtues of the good ; by the diversity of 
characters among those with whom they have inter- 
course, it serves to bring forth and improve their ac- 
tive powers and virtues, and to enlarge the circle of 
useful occupations ; it serves to instruct them in the 
temptations against which they are to guard, to re- 
veal to them all the deformity of vice, and to make 
its miseries pass conspicuously before their eyes. 
When we consider them as actors on the theatre of 
the world, they are thereby improved in the part they 
have to perform. When we consider them as spec- 
tator^ of what is passing on that theatre, their minds 
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are thereby instructed; ttieir views rectified anrd en- 
larged by the objects that are set before thera. 

From these important truths, several reflections 
no less important arise. 

We ai^ naturally taught, in the first place, never 
to be hasty in finding fault with any of the arrange- 
ments of Providence. The present permission of 
moral evil on the earth seemed, on the first view, to 
furnish a strong objection against either the wisdom 
or the goodness of the Author of nature. After be- 
holding the useful purposes which are answered by 
that permission, how cautious should we be in advanc- 
ing any of our rash speculations against his govern- 
ment and conduct ! To our confined and humble sta- 
tion it belongs not to censure, but to submit, trust, 
and adore; satisfied that the farther we inquire, the 
rectitude of his ways will appear the more ; thankful 
for the discoveries of them which have been imparted 
to us ; and persuaded that, where our discoveries 
fail, it is not because there is no more wisdom or 
goodness to be seen, but because our present condi- 
tion allows us not to sea more. 

In the second place, let us be taught with what eye 
we are to look upon those bad men whom we find 
around us in the world* Not surely with an eye of 
envy. Whatever prosperity they may seem to enjoy, 
^they are still no xaote than tares, the weeds of the 
.field; contemptible in the sight of God, tolerated by 
his providence for a while on account of the righteous, 
to whose improvement they are rendered subservient. 
The parable informs us that, in the end, they are to 
be gathered together and burnt. In this life only they 
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have their good things. But their prosperity is tran- 
sitory. They are brought into desolation in a moment^ 
and utterly consumed with terrours. As a dream when 
one cmahethj sOy OGody when thou awakesty thou shalt 
despise their image. * — When we consider their un- 
happy state, it becomes us to behold them with the 
eye of pity^ Let us remember that, in the midst of 
their errours, they are by nature still our brethren. 
Let us not behave to them in the spirit of bitterness. 
Insult not their follies. Pride not yourselves on fcu- 
periour virtue. Remember that, as bad men are 
mixed with the good, sO, in the best men, vices are 
at present mixed with virtues. Your own character, 
good as you may esteem it, is not free from every 
evil taint ; and in the characters of those whom you 
reprobate as vicious, there are always some good quali- 
ties mixed with the bad ones. Study, as far as y6u 
can, to reclaim and amend them ; and if, in any de- 
gree, you have been profited by their failings, endea- 
vour, in return, to profit them by good counsel and 
advice; by advice not administered with officious 
zeal, or self-conceited superiority, but with the ten- 
derness of compassion and real friendship. 

In the third place, in whatever proportion the 
admixture of vice may seem to take place in, the 
world, let us never despair of the prevalence of 
virtue on the whole. / Let us not exaggerate, beyond 
measure, the quantity of vice that is found in the 
mixture. It is proper to observe, that in the parable 
now before us, aifter the owner of the field had sown 
Ms good seed^ no reason is given us to think, that the 

• Psaim Ixxiii. 19, 20. 
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good seed wfis (entirely choaked up by tares. On the 
contrary, we are told, that the blade sprung up and 
brotight forth fruit ; and though the tares also ajr^^^ 
yet, in the end, there was a Jiarvest, when tbp 
wheat was reaped and gathered into the bam* 
In the most corrupted times, God never leaves 
himself without many witnesses on earth. He is 
always attentive to the cause of goodness ; and fre- 
quently supports and advances it by means which we 
are unable to trace. He nourishes much piety and 
virtup in hearts that are unknown to us ; and be- 
holds repentance ready to spring up among m^ny 
whom we consider as reprobates. — I know that it 
has always been common for persons to represent the 
age in which they live as the worst that ever appeared; 
and religion and virtue as just on the point erf' vanish- 
ing from among men. This is the language some- 
times of the serious ; often of the hypocritical, or of 
the narrow-minded. But true religion gives no 
sanction to such severe, censures, or such gloomy 
views. Though the tares must be at all times 
springing up, there is no reason for believing that 
they shall ever overspread the whole field. The 
nature of the weeds that spring up may vary, jic- 
cording to the nature of the soil. Different modes 
of iniquity may distinguish different ages of the 
world ; while the. sum of corruption is nearly the 
same. Let not our judgments of men and of the 
times in which we live, be hasty and presumptuous. 
Let us trust in the grace of God, and hope the best 
of mankind. 

In the fourth and last place, let us keep our eyes 
ever fixed on that important period, which is alluded 
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to in the text as the conclusion of all. Let both grcm 
together until the harvest. The great spiritual year 
is to be closed by a harvest^ when the householder is 
to gaJher the wheat into his bam ; when, at the end 
of the world, the final distinction of men and cha- 
racters is to take place. The confused mixture of 
good and evil, which now prevails, is only a tempo- 
rary dispensation of Providence, accommodated to 
man's fallen and imperfect state. Let it not tempt 
us for a moment to distrust the reality of the Divipe 
government ; or to entertain the remotest suspicion 
that moral good and evil are to be on the same terms 
for ever. The frailties of our nature fitted us for no 
more at present than the enjoymetit of a very mixed 
and imperfect society. But when our nature, purified 
and refined, shall become ripe for higher aldvance- 
ment, then shall the spirits of the just, disengaged 
from any polluted mixture, undisturbed by sin or by 
sinners, be united in one divine assembly, and re- 
joice for ever in the presence of him who made them. 
Looking forward to this glorious issue with steadfast 
faith, let no cross appearances ev^r discomfit our 
hopes, or lead us to suspect that we have been serving 
God in vain. If we continue ^VA/i^ to the deaths 
we may rest assured, that in due time we shall 
receive the crown of If/e. 



SERMON LV. 

On the Relief which the Gospel affords to the 
Distressed. 

[Preached, at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 

Supper.] 



Matth.^ xi. 28. 

Come unto me f all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I mil give you rest. 

npHE life of man on earth is doamed to be clouded 
. with various evils. Throughout all ranks the 
afflicted form a considerable portion of the human 
race; and even they who have a title to.be called 
prosperous, are always, in some periods of their liie, 
obliged ta drink from the cup of bitterness. ITie 
Christian religion is particularly indebted to our 
regard, by accommodating itself with great tender- 
ness to this distressed condition of mankind. It is 
not to be considered as merely an authoritative 
system of precepts. Important precepts it indeed 
delivers for the wise and proper regulation of life. 
But the same voice which enjoins our duty, utters 
the words of consolation. The Gospel deserves to 
be held a dispensation of relief to mankind under 
both the temporal and spiritual distresses of their 
^te. 
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This amiable and compassionate spirit of our re- 
ligion conspicuously appears in the character of its 
great Author. It shone in all his actions while he 
lived on earth. It breathed in all his discourses; 
and, in the words of the text, is expressed with' 
much energy. In the preceding verse, he had given 
a high account of his own person and dignity. All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father ; and no 
man knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither knoweth 
any man the Father^ save the Sony and he to whom-^ 
soever the Son will reveal him. But, lest any of his 
hearers should be discouraged by this mysterious 
representation of his greatness, he instantly tempers 
it with the most gracious benignity; declaring, in 
^ the text, the merciful intention of his mission to the 
world. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden^ and I will give you rest 

The first thing which claims our attention in 
these words is, what we are to understand by coming 
unto Christ This is a phrase which has often given 
occasion to controversy. By theological writers it 
has been involved in much needless iflystery, while 
the meaning is in itself plain and easy. The very 
metaphor that is here used serves to explain it* In 
the ancient world, disciptes flocked round theit dif- 
ferent teachers, and attended them wherever they 
rk went; in order both to testify their attachment, 
and to imbibe more fully the doctrine of their 
masters. Coming unto Christ, therefore, is the same 
with resorting to him as our declared MasteJf ; ac- 
N knowledging ourselves his disciples, believers in *hi» 
doctrine, and followers of his precepts. As Christ, 
is made known to us under the character both of a 
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Teacher and a Saviour^ our 4^mmg to Am imports 
not only salmiism&n to his mstnictiooBy bet am- 
fidence also in his power to save* It imports that, 
forsaking the corruptions of sin and the world, we 
follow that course of virtue and obedience which he 
points out to us ; relying on his mediation for par* 
don of our offences, and acceptance with heaven. 
This is what is implied in the scripture term Faith; 
which includes both the assent of the understanding 
to the truth of the Christian religion, and the con- 
currence of the will in receiving it. 

. What next occurs in the text to attract our 
notice, is the description of those to whom the in- 
vitation is addressed. AH those who labour and 
are htavy laden^ that is, who, in one way or other, 
feel themselves grieved and distressed, are here in- 
vited to come to Christ. — Now, from two sources 
chiefly our distresses arise, from moral, or from 
natural causes. 

Firsts They may arise from inward moral causes, 
from certain feelings and reflections of the mind, 
which occasion uneasiness and pain; A course of 
sin and vice always proves ruinous and destructive 
in the issue. But its tendency to ruin is not often 
perceived, while that tendency is advancing. For, 
as sin is the reign of passion and pleasure, it forms 
naen to a thoughtless inconsiderate state. Circum^ 
stances, however, may occur, and frequently, in the 
course of life, do occur, which disclose to a vicious 
man the ruin which he is bringing on himself, as an 
offender against the God who made him. When 
^0me oeca,3ional confinement to solitude, or smne 
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turn of adverse fortune, directs his attention innne- 
diately upon his own character ; or when, drawing 
towards the close of life, his passions subside, hh 
pleasures withdraw, and a future state comes for- 
ward to his view ; in such situations it often hap^ 
pens^ that the past follies and crimes of such a man 
appear to him in a light most odious and shocking ; 
and not odious only, but terrifying to his heartr 
He considers that he is undoubtedly placed under 
the government of a just God, who did not send him 
into this world for nought ; that he has neglected 
the part assigned to him ; has contemned the laws 
of Heaven; has degraded his own nature; and in- 
stead of being useful, ha\ing been hurtful and per- 
nicious to those among whom he lived, is about to 
leave a detestable memory behind him. — What ac^ 
count shall he give of himself to his Maker? Self- 
condemned, polluted by so many crimes, how can he 
expect to find mercy in his sight? — Hence, an 
overwhelmed and dejected mind ; hence, dismal fore- 
bodings of punishment ; hence that wounded Sjpirity 
which, when it is deeply pierced, becomes the sorest 
of all human evils, and has sometimes rendered ex- 
istence a burden which could not be endured. . 

Such distresses as these, arising from moral inter- 
nal causes, may be made light of by the giddy and 
the vain; and represented as confined to a few per- 
'sons only of distempered imagination. But to those 
whose professions give them occasion to see men 
under various circumstances of affliction, thpy are 
known to be far from being unfrequent in the world ; 
and, on many inore occasions tbau is cofnmomy 
imagined, to throw over the human mind the, black- 
est gloom of which it is suspectible* Religious feel- 
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ings, be assured, have a deep root in the nature of 
man. They form a part of the human constitution. 
They are interwoven with many of those fears and 
hopes which actuate us in the changing situations of 
fortune. During the gay and active periods of life, 
they may be smothered ; but with most men they 
are smothered rather than totally obliterated : And 
if any crisis of our condition shall awaken, and bring 
them forth in their full force, upon a conscious 
guilty heart, woe to the man, who, in some discon-* 
solate season, is doomed to suflfer their extreme 
vengeance ! 

But, while under such distresses of the mind, not 
a few may be said to labour and to be heavy laden^ 
gteater still is the multitude of thoi&e who, from 
natural external causes, from the calamities and 
evils of life, undergo much suffering and. misery. 
The life of man is not indeed wholly composed of 
xnisery. It admits of many pleasing scenes. On 
the whole, there is reason to believe that it affords 
more joy than grief. At the same time, the unfor- 
tunate, as I b^ore observed, form always a nume- 
rous class of mankind; and it may be said with truth, 
that sore travel is ordained for the sons of men. Though 
the burden is not equally laid on all ; some there 
always are, on whom it falls with oppressive weight 
-—Unexpected disappointments have crushed their 
hopes^ and blasted the plans which they had formed 
for comfort in the world. The world had, perhaps, 
smiled upon them once, only to give them a sharper 
feeling of its miseries at the last. Struggling with 
poverty, unable to support their families, whom 
they see languishing around them, they, at the same 
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time, are cd^liged, by their situation in society, to 
conceal their necesnttes ; and, under the forced ap^ 
pearance of cheerfulness, to hide from the world a 
broken heart. They are stung, perhaps, by the no- 
kindness of friends ; cast off by those in whom they 
had trusted; or torn by untimely death frMa real 
friends, in connection with whom they might have 
flourished and been happy ; at the same time home 
down, it maybe, witli the infirmities of a siokly body^ 
and. left to drag a painful life without assiatance or 
iidiefl -^ How many sad scenes of this nature, oa 
^hich it were painful to insist, does the world a£fordp 
When we turn to those who are accounted pros- 
{jeroiii^ men, we diall always find many sorrows 
mingled with their pleasures ; many hours of care 
^nd vexation, wherein they >acknowledge themselvea 
classed with those who kibour and are heaxjy hden^ 
In entering into some gay festive assembly, we 
1>eh6ld affected cheerfulness displayed on evety 
countenance; and might fancy that we had anived 
at the temple of* unmised pleasure, and gladness Df 
heart Yet, even there, could we look inieo the 
bosoms of these apparently haf^y personal, how often 
wduld we find tbem inwardly preyed upon by seme 
tormenting suspicions, some anxious fears^ swooe 
secret griefs, which either they dare not di«|cloM 
tt> the world, or from which, if disclosed^ they «iai 
iook for no relief; in short, amidst that gre^ftt Cbm* 
pany of ^pilgrims, who are jouraeyii:^ through li^^ 
many tiiere are whose journey lies through » v#1Wk 
Qit* tears ; and maoy to^ whosi that V|iUey M i^Ay 
cheered by transient glimpse of }py, « 

cr:rJi3^thef!$ dasfi^s of mankind is axldressed the iavi- 
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tatiou of the text To them it 15 in a particular 
manuqf addr^99^d ; overlookiDg the giddy and dissi-* 
pated multitude. Com mto m, allge that labour^ 
qn4 we heavjf laden. Not ^& if our Saviour were 
alwayn ready to accept that sort of piety which is 
uterely the consequence of distress; or ipade all 
those welcome, who are driven by nothing but fear 
or danger to h^ve recourse to hipi. His words are 
to be understood as intimating, th^t the heart which 
is bui»bled and softened by fiction, is the object 
of hi^ compassionate regard j that he will not rejecjt 
us merely because we have been cast off by the 
worl4 y but tha.t, if with proper dispositions and sen- 
timwt^ we apply to hiiji in the evil day, we shall be 
aure of* meeting with a gracious reception. It now: 
remaijtts to show whftt that reception is which we 
may loo)c for j for what that r^t is which Christ 
bath {»raqoiisfed to confer on those who ^om to km ; 
whether their dist^essf arise frolpa moral or from natural 
cau9Q«* Com unto rmt andl mil give you rest.' 

L CiiiWfr.afilbrdsrest to the disturbed mind thsyt 
Ifkb^^ VQiler aj^rehensioQs and fears of guilt. L,et 
tbo^e wh^ 4u|fer distr^s of this nature comjs ta 
Christ that i£ii with cpntrition and repentance, have 
recourfe tQ l^ip^ as their Saviour, and they shall 
x^m q»i«tWM» »nd peace. Foolish and guilty they 
liave t^iSQi and justly lie ^^der dread of punislunent ; 
init tibd peflitei»t sorrow which they now feel implies 
ikkm di^ipofiiition to be changed* It implies^ as far a9 
It i*:geowe* tbiMi, sensible of their foUy, they now 
^mfi to fepwflae gpod»nd wise j wid are determiped 
for the future to hold a virtuous cpuri^e, could they 
only hopQ to obtain pardon for the past. In this 
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situation of mind, let them not be cast down and 
despair. Christ has brought with him from heaven 
the olive-branch. He carries in his hand the signal 
of forgiveness. The declaration which he publishes 
is, Let the wicked Jbrsake his watf^ and the unright- 
eous man his thought; and let him return to the 
Lordj and he will have merer/ upon him ; and id our 
Godf for he will abundantly pardon. * Insufficient 
though our own repentance be, to procure pardon 
from Heaven, we are informed, that an all-sufficient 
Atonement has been made by Christ. Neither the 
number nor the atrocity of offences excludes fromf 
forgiveness, the penitent who returns to his duty. 
To all who come under this description, the ofler of 
mercy extends, without exception. He that spared 
hoihis^whSon, but delivered him upjbr us all, how 
shall he not with fum also freely give us all things ? t ' 
This discovery of divine government, affi>rded by 
^e Gospel, is perfectly calculated to scatter thef 
gloom which liad overcast the desponding heArt; 
The atmosphere clears up on every side; and is 
illuminated by cheering rays of celestial mercy. Not 
only is hope given to the penitent, but it is rendered 
skiful not to indulge that hope. We are not only 
allowed and encouraged, but we are commanded to 
trust in the divine clemency. We are commanded 
to believe that none who come unto Christ he will in 
any wise cast out t As I Wpe^ saiih the Lord God^ I 
hccoe no pleasure in the death cf the wicked, but that 
the wicked turn from his way and live ; turn ye, turn 
ye f from your evil ways ; for why wiUye die, O hduse 
of Israel? § Such is the reh'ef which the religion 

* Isaiah, Iv. 7- t Rom. viii. 32. 

% John, vi. 37. '§ Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
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of Christ brings to them who labour and a^ne heavy, 
laden under the impressions of guilt and divine dis- 
pl^sure ; a relief which nothing can render ineffedv 
tual to the heart, except the most gloomy supe^ti^; 
tion, founded on gross misconceptions of th# nature, 
and attributes of God. — Let us now, 

II. Consider what rest the religion of Christ giye^ 
to them whose distress arises not from inward and 
moral, but from natural and external causes ; from 
adverse fortune, or any of those numerous calamities 
to which we are at present exposed. To such per-: 
sons it may seem more difficult to promise any effec- 
tual relief. In the former case, the distress lay en- 
tirely in the mind. As soon as its vi^ws are rectiiiedji 
and its apprehensions quieted, the evil i3 removed) 
and the cure effected. Here, the distress arises frpm 
without ; and . the religion of Christ affects not the 
cowse of external events. But though it remoyes 
not all the evils of life; though it promises no cqu- 
tinuance of undisturbed prosperity (which indieed it 
were not salutary for man always to enjoy) ; yet, if 
it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to out 
state,, and supports us under them, it may justly b^ 
said to give re^/ to them *(xiho labour and are heavy kh 
den.. When much that is material and important is 
effected, we have no cause to complain, though all 
that we desire be not accomplished. — In this part of 
the discourse, I am to be considered as addressing 
myself not merely to such as are at present suffisring 
any severe calamity; I now speak to many, who,- in 
the midst of health and affluence, enjoy the various 
comforts of life. But I must desire such persons to 
look forward to what may one day be their state 
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Let them reflect how important it is to prepare them*- 
selves for the future unknown vicissitudes of the 
wbrld» For» if a man ttve mamf years and rejoice in 
ihmi4M^ yet let hint remember the days ofdarknessyfor 
they shall be many. • — Now, either in the prospect 
of future distress, or under present suflfering, I say, 
that the religion of Christ gives rest to the heart by 
the fortitude which it inspires, and by the consola- 
tions which it affords. 

Firsty It inspires foftitude. It discovers a supreme 
administration, so friendly to the interests of good* 
ness, as never to allow the followers (^Christ to dread, 
that in any sitoatioii of fortune, they shall be ne- 
glected by Heaven. From the abstract consideration 
of dhue divine perfections, men had always some 
ground to believe, that the general older of the uni- 
verse was consulted by its great Ruler. But how &t 
the interest of individuals might be obliged to yields 
or, inipany^aseii, might be sacrificed, to this general 
order, they were left dteogether ia the dark« Here 
the gospel of Christ comed to our aid by the explicit 
Insurance which it gives, that, in the great sy^^m et 
Flrovidisnce, the wdfare of every single good man is 
parlicdarly included. AS thmgs, we are expressly 
toM, are made to wyrk iogeAer^ not merely for the 
order mA perfection of tlie whole, but also, fir good 
to tkem ix}h6 Uwe God. t The life of every perscm 
who comes under tiiib description, forms asysteni 
Gomi^ete within itself j where every event that hap- 
pens to him possesses fts destined place, and forms a 
link in that gretstt bhain of causes, which was a)^ 
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^ointe4i from Ae hegmning of things, for carrying 
on his improvement and felicity. Such an arrange- 
ment of the aflSiirs of the world, may appear astonish- 
ing to our narrow capacitied ; yet surely implies no 
effort beyond the reach of infinite powqr, joined with 
infinite wisdom and goodness. 

Heiice arises a degree of fortitude and constancy 
to good men, which can upon no other grounds be 
attained. Faith, in these principles of the Gospel, 
erects for thenp a fi^ress impregnable to the assault!? 
<xf the world, into which they oan at all times retreat* 
Sitting under the shelter of Divine protection, they 
caltnly hear the storm, when it Wows with its utmost 
violence around them. The floods have If/ied up their 
mnoe; tiie^ kaae lifted up all thm" wmes. But the 
Lord m high is nughtier than the noise of many "waters ; 
yeay itum the mghit/ wm^s qfthe sea. * Of the mm 
who possesses such pri&ciples, it is jurtly said. His 
heart is established; he shall not he qfrtdd of evil tidings ; 
his heart isfixed* trusting in the Lord, f Tranqoittity , 
order, and magoaniqaity, dwell with him ; while all 
is confusion and trepidatpbn atoong those« who have 
n^hing to k>ok to but the apparent disorders of the 
world. 

The doctrine of Christ not only arms^ us, in this 
manner, with fortitude against the approach of evil ; 
but supposing evils to fall upon us with their heaviest 
pressure, it lightens the load by many consolations to 
which others are strangers. While bad men trace, 
in tjhe calamities with which they are visited, the 
bftn4 of an offended Sovereign, Christians are taught 

* Psalm xciii. 3^ 4. f Psalm cxii, 7/8. 
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to view them as the well-intended chastisements of a 
merciful Father. They hear, amidst them, that still 
voice which a good conscience brings to their ear ; 
Fear not, Jar I am mth thee ; be not dismayed, for 
I am thy God.* They apply to themselves the com- 
fortable promises with which the gospel abounds. 
They discover in these thie happy issue decreed to 
their troubles : and wait with patience till Providence 
shall have accomplished its great and good designs. 
In the mean time, devotion opens to them its blessed 
and holy sanctuary: that sanctuary in which the 
wounded heart is healed, and the weary mind is at 
rest ; where the cares of the world are forgotten, 
where its tumults are hushed, and its miseries dis- 
appear ; where greater objects open to our view than 
what the world presents ; where a more serene sky 
shines, and a sweeter and calmer light beams on the 
afflicted heart. In those moments of devotion, a 
pious man', pouring out his wants and sorrows to an 
almighty Supporter, feels that he is not left solitary 
and forsaken in a vale of woe. God is with him, 
Christ and the Holy Ghost are with him; and 
though he should be bereaved of every earthly friend, 
he can look up in heaven to a friend who will never 
die. 

To these present consolations the religion of 
Christ adds the joyful prospect of that future state, 
where eternal rept remaineth for the people of God. 
This life they. are taught to' consider as only the 
home of their pilgrimage ; the temporary mansion of 
painful though necessary discipline. But let them 
endure for a little, and the pilgrimage shall end, the 

* Isaiah^ xlf. l(t 
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discipline shall be finished ; and all the virtuous be 
assembled in those blissful regions which are pre- 
pared for their reward. Such a prospect cheers the 
darkest hours of life ; and affords a remedy to every 
trouble. The sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed.* They appear, in this comparative view; 
as no more than a distressing dream of the night, 
from which one awakes into health, and light, and 
joy. Peculiar is this high consolation to the re- 
ligion of Christ. It is what all nations had eagerly 
wished for ; what all philosophy had anxiously 
sought to discover; but what no research, no phi- 
losophy were able to ascertain to mankind, till Christ 
brought the assurance of life and immortality from 
heaven ; and conferred on his disciples this noble 
and inestimable gift. 

Thus, on the whole, the Christian doctrine is 
found to be the great medicine of life. It is the 
balm of human sorrows and cares. In our present 
state, where so many are suffering actual distress, of 
one kind or other, and where all have reason to 
dread the approach of distress, it is religion only 
that can alleviate the burdens of life, and smooth 

our passage through this evil world. Let this 

view of religion persuade us to improve the sacred 
ordinance of our Lord's supper for coming unto 
Christ in the way before explained : that is, joining 
ourselves to him as his disciples ; his disciples, liot in 
words and professions only, but in heart and iii truth i 
taking upon us his yoke, as is added in the words 

**Bom. viii. 18. - 
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ii|ima(Uately following the text : and learning of him 
^ho w meek end Umly in heart. Let those who la- 
bour under the sense of remembered follies and 
crimes, come unto Christ with penitent dispositions, 
^od they shall obtain pai'don. Let those who labour 
glider the suffering of present, or the apprehension 
o£ future sorrows, come unto Christy and they shall 
receive consolation. All who are in any sense heavy 
laden coming unto him, shall find rest to their 
jsouls. 

!0EFORE coachiding this discourse, there is another 
Bet of men not yet mentioned, to whom I must als^o 
address the exhortation in the text ; those I mean 
whOb Idwuring under none of the distressful burdeiis 
of life, Afe surfeited of its^ pleasures ; who labour 
under the burden only of languid ease, and the loa4 
of insipid prosperity. Ycm drag, my friends, but a 
misenbie exiatance> Oppressed by no sorrow, you 
£90! vacuity and dissatiafaction within ; you are oftea 
weary of life ; and m yoar i^olitary hours, are disposed 
tp confess that all you have experienced is vanity« 
Wherefore gthould you any longer spend your money 
Jbr thai which is not bread, and your lalH)urJbr that 
^fMch satisfieth not? Come to the waters "which art 
mm offered to you^ and drink. JHear^ and your squIs 
fkM iive^ Retreat £rom the corrupting vanities of 
tibe world to Christ, to religion, and to virtue* New 
«oiliToeB of enjoyment shall then be opened to you. 
;A. world yet untried shall display itself to your view. 
y<Mi shall be formed to a relish for the quiet and in- 
npCjeant pleasures of piety jand devotion; <pfirleiid^q) 
and good affections ; of useful knowledge, and vir- 
tuous activity ; of calm spCAety^and seasonable retire- 
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ment; pleasures of which at present you have no 
conception; but which, upon trial, you shall find 
superiour to the trifling or turbulent amusements, 
in which you have hitherto passed your days. — 
The true satisfaction of the human mind is only to be 
found in religion and goodness ; in a purified heart 
and a virtuous life. All other plans of happiness are 
fallacious, and pregnant with disappointment. It is> 
only by acquainting ourselves with God that we can 
jind ptixce: And those who are weary and ieA'vj/ 
laden now, shall be wearj/ and heathy laden to the 
end, unless they come to him who only can give 
them rest 



SERMON LVI. 
On Luxury and Licentiousness. 

Isaiah, v, 12. 

The harpy and the vioU the tahret and pipe, <md mne^ 
are in their feasts ; hut they regard not the work of 
the Lordj neither consider the operation of his hands. 

TT appears from many passages in the writings of 
this prophet, that in his days great corruption of 
manners had begun to take place among the people 
of Israel. Originally a sober and a religious nation, 
accustomed to a simple and pastoral life, after they 
had enlarged their territories by conquest, and ac- 
quired wealth by commerce, they gradudly contracted 
habits of luxury ; and luxury sopn introduced its 
usual train of attending evils. In the history of all 
nations the same circulation of manners has been 
found; and the age in which we live resembles, in 
this respect, the ages which have gone before it 
Forms of iniquity may vary j but the corrupt propen- 
sities of men remain at all times much the same; and 
revolutions from primitive simplicity to the refine- 
ments of criminal luxury have been often exhibited 
on the stage of the world. The reproof directed in 
the text to the Jews of that ancient age will be found 
equally applicable to the manners of many in modem 
times. In discoursing from it, I shall first consider 
the character of those who are described in the text. 
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and show the guih that is involved in it. I shall next 
consider the duties which persons of that character 
are supposed to have neglected ; to regard the work 
of the Lord, and to consider the operation qfhii hands^ 

I. When we take into view the character pointed 
at in the text, it is evident that what the prophet 
means to reprovo^is the spirit of inconsiderate dissi- 
pation, of intemperate indulgence, and irreligious 
luxury. It is not the feast and the wine, the harp and 
the viol, which he means to condemn. Music and 
wine are, in themselves, things of innocent nature : 
Nay, when temperately enjoyed, they may be em- 
ployed for useful purposes ; for affording relaxation 
from the oppressive cares of life, and for promoting 
friendly intercourse among men. The opulent are 
not prohibited from enjo3ring the good things of this 
world, which Providence has bestowed upon them. 
Religion neither abolishes the distinction of rank, 
(as the vain philosophy of some would teach us to 
do,) nor interferes wit^ a modest and decent indul- 
gence of pleasure. It is the criminal abuse of plea- 
sure which is here censured ; that thoughtless and 
intemperate enjoyment of it which wholly absorbs 
the time and attention of men; which obliterates 
every serious thought of the proper business of life ; 
and effaces the sense of religion and of God. 

It may be proper to remark^ that it is not open and 
direct impiety, which is laid to the charge of the 
persons here characterised. It is not said, that in 
their feast they scoffed at religion, or blasphemed the 
name of God. To this summit of wickedness these 
persons have not yet arrived; perhaps the age in 
which" they lived gave not. its. countenance^ to. this 



wantomies& of impiety* It is merdy^ a nogHive crime 
of ifrfaich th€y are accused, that tbey r^^rdsd not 
the work of the Lwrd^ ndiker considered thenoperathn 
of his hands. But this absence of all xeli^ous im^ 
pressions is here pointed out, as sufficient to stigmatise 
their characters with guilt« As soon a» the sense, of 
a Supreme Being is lost, the great check ia takf n oi£ 
which keeps under restratnt the passions ^ mm^ 
Mean desire and low pleasures take place o(f %}m 
g^nater and nobler sentiments which reason a»d 
* rei^ion inspire. Amidst the tumult of the 'sme (md 
Ihejeasit ail prefer views of human life are forgotten* 
Ute duties which, as men» they have to perform^ the 
part they have to act in the world, and the distresses 
to which they are exposing themselves, are banished 
from their thoughts. To-morrofw shall be as Um da^t 
md more abimdandy, is the only voioe. Inflamed by 
society, and circulated from o^e lowe ocw^nkm to 
another, the spirit of riot grows and swells, till it endb 
i^ brutal excess. 

Were such discM'ders rare and oGcasional merdy^ 
tkey might perhapa be forgotten and forgiven. But 
noorisbed by repetition and habit, they grow up 
among too many, to become the business and oecui- 
palion of life. By these unfortunate votaries of 
pleasure, they are accounted essential to hapi^ness^ 
Life appears to stagnate without thatm. Having no 
resource within themselv«i, their spirits sink, and 
tbeir very being seems annihilated, till the cetufn of 
their favourite pleasures < awaken within them wosm 
tranaient sparkles of joy. Idleness, ease, and pro&- 
peaity^ have too natural a tendency to. generate tihe 
foUbieS' and vices now deacribed. Becaaae they, hassf 
HOI ^Ao^^e^ said i3be Psalm»t, th^^&re theyjWMt 

II 
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Oad. * Tbey are the dark, and solitary hows of life, 
which recall men to recollecti<m and xvisAom. Tbey 
show to the unthinking what this world really ii^ and 
what may be expected from tt» But the day timt ia 
always bright and unclouded, is not ma^liM* meau 
It flatters them with the dangerona flhmtti^ l&at it is 
in their power to render life one sccfite of pleaeorfe ; 
and that they have no otiier business on earth, but 
to spread the feasi^ and eaQ &§ harp and the vioii» 
sound. But the examples are so frequent, of tibe 
dangers and the crimes which arise from an intern^ 
pera^e abtfse of pleaaure, that on this part of the 
mbjeet it seems needless to insist any longer. I pro* 
ceed, therefore, 

II. To consider the duties which men are accwed, 
of having neglected } and which it is here euppoaec^. 
it* duly attended to, Vould have acted as.Ua^e ew^ 
rectives of dissdute and irreligious luxury; these 
are, to regard the work of the Lord^ and tx> comidcf^ 
tii£ operation iff his hands. — * By recommending su^ 
duties, I do not mean to represent it as, requtqtt^ 
that the feast should be turned into an aet i:]^' wom 
ship ; that the countenances of men should be always 
griitve) or that, in the houra of amusement and^ of 
soi^l festivity, no subject may employ their thioitghtii 
and their discourse, except God and a future sjbM:<i, 
AU extremes in religion s^e dangerous i and by ofHt 
Tying austerity too far, we are in h»z«rd of pmiy^ 
psotuoting hypocrisy. But though wme^ in the latt 
s^, might be prone to this e^xtreme; yet» at Jb« 
present day> there is not nauch otieasiozi for wafnins 
Boen i^nst it --^ What I mm insist uponifiw that jdl 
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pleases tbe Creator to let them forth. — After yoa 
have viewed yourselves as surrounded with such 
a scene of ivonders j after you have beheld, on every 
hand, such an astonishing display of majesty united 
widi wisdom arid 'goodness ; are you not seized wi& 
solemn and serious awe ? Is there not mmething 
which whispers you within, that to this great Crea- 
tor reverence and homage are due by all the rational 
beings whom he has made ? Admitted to be specta- 
tors of his works, placed in the.midst of so many great 
and interesting objects, can you believe that yoa 
were brought hither for no purpose but to immerse 
yourselves in gross and brutal, or, at best, in trifling 
pleasures; lost to all sen^ of the wonders you be. 
hdd; lost to all reverence of that God who gave, 
you being, and who has erected this amazing fabric 
of nature, on which you look only with stupid and 
unmeaning eyes? — No : Let the scenes which you 
behold prompt correspondent feelings. Let them 
awaken you from the degrading intoxication of 
licentiousness, into nobler emcrtions. Every object 
which y(m view in nature, whether great or small^ 
serves to instruct you. The star and the insect, the 
^ery meteor and the flower of spring, the verdant 
field and the lofty mountain, all exhibit a Supreme 
Power, before which yoa ought to tremble and 
adore ; all preach the dbctrine, all inspire the spirit 
of devotion and reverence. Regarding, then, tke 
work qf Hm Lord, let risirfig emotions of awei and 
gratitude call fbrtib; from your souls such sentiments 
as these : — ** Lord, wherever I am, and whatever I 
« enjoy, may I never forget thcfe as the Autibtor of 
« natufe! May I never forget that I am thy crea* 
^< ture and thy subject! In this magnificent temjde 

II 
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<* of the universe, where thou ha^ placed me, may 
« I ever be thy faithful worshipper; and may the 
" reverettce and the fear of God be the first senti- 
^ ments of my heart !** — It is to such consideratioi^ 
of God I would now recall your thoughts from the 
wine and tkejeasi, as proper to check the spirit of 
levity and folly ; and to inspire manly and becoming 
Sentiments, in the place of criminal dissipation. But, 

In the second place, there is a consideration of a 
nature still more serious to be employed for the 
same purpose ; the consideration of God as not only 
the Author of nature, but the Governour of bis 
creatures. While we regard the work of the Lord, 
we are also to consider the never-ceasing operation of 
his hands. We are to Idok up to an awful and irre- 
sistible Providence, stretching its ajrm oyer our heads; 
directing thfe fate of men, and dispensing at its plea- 
sure happiness or misery. In the giddy moments of 
jollity, the wanton and thoughtless are apt to say : 
" Let us eat and drink, for io^momm we die* 
" Nothing is better fof man, than to rejoice as 
" much as he can all the days of bis vain Kfej 
'• and to keep himself undisturbed by sftiperstitious 
" terrours. He who sitteth in the heavens bestowi^ 
«* no minute attention on the sons of earth. He 
** permits all things to come alike to all; one eveva 
" to happen to the righteotis and to tfie wicked/* — 
Be assured, my brethren, it is not so. You greatly 
deceive yourselves, by imagining that your Greatow 
and Governour is indifferent to the part you ar6 now 
acting; or that the distribution of good and evilr 
which now takes place, has no relation to yottr moral 
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conduct. In some instances, that relation ma^rnot 
be apparent ; because the moral government of God 
is not completed in this world. But a multitude of 
proofs show government to be already begun ; and 
point out to you the train in which you may expect 
it to proceed. 

In the history of all ages and nations, you cannot 
but have observed a thousand instances in which the 
operation of tfie divine hand has been displayed j 
overtaking evil-doers sooner or later with punish-^ 
ment, and bringing on their own heads the ruin 
they had devised for others. You are not to imagine 
that this displeasure of Providence is exerted only 
against the ambitious, the treacherous, and the cruel,, 
who are" the authors of extensive misery to the world. 
Under this idea, perhaps you may be desirous to 
shelter yourselves, that your excesses are of a harm- 
less kind; that you seek nothing more than the 
enjoyment of your own pleasures ; that yowv feast and 
your mn^ interfere not with the order of the world ; 
iind that therefore you have done nothing which 
should awake the sleeping thunder, and bring it 
down from heaven on your heads. Though not 
stained with the blackest colours of guilt, your 
conduct may nevertheless be highly offensive to the 
Ruler of the wprld. His government is not of that 
indolent inattentive kind, which allows impunity to 
every lesser criminal. He beholds with displeasure 
the behaviour of those who degrade their nature by 
vicious disorders ; and contaminate, by their ex- 
ample, every society with which they are connected. 
His measures are taken, that, in one way or other, 
tjiey shall suffer. 

Look around the circle of your acquaintance, and 
»3 
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observe, whether they are not the sober, the indus^ 
trious, and the vhluous, who visibly prosper in the 
world, and rise into reputation and. influence; 
observe whether the licentious and intemperate are 
^not constantly humbled and checked by some dark 
reverse either in their health or their fortune ; whe- 
ther the irreligious and profligate are ever suffered 
to escape long, without being marked with infamy, 
and becoming objects of contempt, — I ask, to what 
cause this is to be ascribed, but to that operation qf 
the hand of God which I am now calling you to con- 
sider ? Does it not obviously carry the marks of a 
plan, a system of things contrived and fore-^oidaihed 
by Providence, fof rewarding virtue, and punishing 
vice, in every form of its disorders? — The Go»- 
vernour of the world need not for this purpose step 
from his throne, or put forth his hand from the 
clouds. With admirable wisdom he hath so ordered 
the train of hum^n affairs, that, in their natural 
course, men's own wickedness shall reprove them, and 
their backsUdings correct them; that they shall be 
made to eat the fruit of their doings^ and to fall into 
the pit xvhich themselves had digged. 

These things have been always so apparent to 
observation, that though a man may have been 
seduced into. irregular and evil courses during his 
life, yet, at the close of it, it seldom happens but he 
discerns their pernicious nature, and condemns him- 
self for them. Never, perhaps, was there a father, 
who, after he had gpent his days in idleness, dissipa- 
tion, and. luxury, did not, when dyipg, admonish 
the children whom he loved, to hold a more ho- 
nourable course, to follow the paths of virtue, to 
fear God, and to fulfil properly the duties of. their 
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Station. — To yourselves, indeed, I can confidently 
lippeal, wheUier what I am now saying, be not con* 
finned by your own testiiqony. After you have been 
guilty of some criminal acts, in the course of those 
riotous pleasures which you indulge, have you not, 
at certain times, felt the stidgs of remorse? Were you 
not obliged to confess to yourselves that a sad prospect 
of misery was opening before you, if such excesses 
iivere to continue? Did you not hear an inward 
iroice upbraiding you, for having sunk and degraded 
your character so far below that of many of your 
equals around you ? ^— My friends, what was this 
but the voice of God, speaking as the Governour of 
his creatures, within your heart; testifying loudly 
that your course of life was displeasing to him ; and 
warning you of punishttients that were to follow. If 
his displeasurd against you is already begun to be 
testified, can you tell where it is to stop, or how 
long it may c6ntinu<^ to pursud you, throughout 
future stages of your existence ? Who knoweth the 
power of his wralfi ? ^-^ To this awful^ this warning 
voice, will you not be persuaded reverently to listen? 
Impressed by the dread authority which it carries, 
shall you iiot fall down on your knees before your 
Maker, imploring his mercy to pardon your past 
oflences, and his grace to rectify your future way ? 

SudH ought to be the effects of the consideration 
of God as the Governour of the world. It leads to 
thoughts of a very serious nature. When we regard 
the work of the Lord, and contemplate him as the 
Author of the universe, such contemplation prompts 
devotion. But wfien we Mmider the operaiion of 
his hands in provideipce^ and contemplate him as the 
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Gov«itiouf of mankind, such contemplation prompt* 
humiliation before him for offences committed. The 
former addresses itself to the ingenuous sentiments 
that are left in^lhe heart; and awakens a«ense of 
our imworthiriess, in neglecting the Author of nature 
amidst oiir riotous pleasures. The latter addresses 
itself to our regard for safety and happiness ; and 
awakens fear and dread, from consciousness of tlie 
guilt we have contracted. Hence springs up in 
every thoughtful mind, an anxious concern to avert 
the displeasure, and regain the favour of that Su- 
preme Being to whom we are all subject. This, 
among unenlightened nations, gave rise to sacrifices,r 
expiations, and all the rites of humble, though 
superstitious worship. Among nations, wlio have 
been instructed in true religion, sentiments of the 
same nature pave the way for prayer, repentance, 
faith, and all those duties, by means of which we 
may hope, through a Divine Mediator and Inter- 
cesser, to be reconciled to heaven. Natural and re- 
vealed religion here appear in concord. We behold 
the original dictates of the human heart laying a 
foundation for the glad reception of the comfortable 
tidings of the Gospel. 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to show in what manner, 
by regarding the work of the Lord^ and considering 
the operation of his lumdSy we may prevent the dan- 
gers arising from a thoughtless indulgence of plea- 
sure J we may be furnished with an antidote to the 
poison which is too often mixed in that intoxicating 
cup. — Human life is full of troubles. We are all 
tempted to alleviate them as much as we can, by 
freely enjoying the pleasurable moments which Pro- 

o G 4 
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videiice thinks fit to allow us. Enjoy them we may i 
But^ if we would enjoy them safely, and enjoy them 
long, let us temper them with the fear of God. As 
soon as this is forgotten and obliterated, the sound 
of the harp and the tdol is changed into the signal of 
death. The Serpent comes forth from the roses 
where it had lain in ambush, and gives a fatal sting. 
Pleasure in moderation is the ccurdial, in excess it is 
the bane, of life. 



SERMON LVIL 

On the Presence of* God in a Futuee State. 



Psalm xvi. 11. 



Thou wilt show me the path of life: In thy presence 
is fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there are plea- 
sures far evermore. 

T^HE apostle Peter, in a discourse which he held 
to the Jews, applies this passage, in a mystical 
and prophetical sense, to the Messiah. * But, in its 
literal and primitive meaning, It expresses the ex- 
alted hopes by which the Psalmist David supported 
himself amidst the changes and revolutions, of which 
his life was full. By these hopes when flying before 
Saul, when driven from his throne, and persecuted 
by an unnatural son, he was enabled to preserve 
his virtue, and to maintain unshaken trust in God. 
— In that early age of the world, those explicit dis- 
coveries of a state of immortality, which we enjoy, 
had not yet been given to mankind. But though 
the Sun of righteousness wasi not arisen, the dawn 
had appeared of that glorious day which he^as to 
introduce. Even in those ancient times, holy men, 
as the Apostle ^\^ites to the Hebrews, saw the promises 
afar qffi and were persuaded qf thenij and embraced 
them ; and, confessing that they were strangers and 

, " * Acts, ii, 25—28, 
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pilgrims on earthy declared that they sought after a 
better country ^ that is an heavenly. * Indeed, in every 
age, God permitted such hopes to afford support and 
consolation to those who served him. The futt effect 
of them we behqld in those triumphant expressions of 
the text, which are to be the subject of this discourse. 
They lead us to consider, first. The hope of the 
Psalmist in his present state ; thou wilt show me the 
path of life. And, secondly. The termination of his 
hope in that future state, where in the presence t^ 
God is fulness of joy ^ and at his right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore* 

h Thou wilt show md the path qflife4 This plainly 
imports, that there are different ^aths^ or courses *^f 
conduct, which may be pursued by men in thi^ 
worlds a path which leads to life or happiness, and a 
path which issues in death or destruction. »TheS4 
opposite linesof conduct are determined by the choicj^ 
which men make of virtue or of vice j and hence 
men are divided into two great classes^ according aa( 
their inclinations lead them to good or to evil. The 
path of life is often a rough and diflScult path, followed 
only by a few. The opposite one is the broad way, 
in which the multitude walk ; seemingly smooth^ and 
strewed with floweri^ ; but leading in the end to death 
and misery. The path of life conducts us up a steep 
ascent. The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been 
fepfesented as placed on the summit of a hill ; in the 
ascent of which labour is requisite, and difficulties 
are to be surmounted; and where a conductor i§ 
needed, to direct our way, and to aid our 3teps. , 

* Heb. xi. 13--fi6. 
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Naw, the hope ^htch good men entertain is^ that 
this path of life shall be shown them by God ; that, 
when their intentions are upright, God will both in* 
struct tbem concerning the road which leads to true 
happiness, and will assist them to pursue it success- 
fully. Among nations where any suitable ideas of 
God or of virtue began to be formed, hopes of this 
nature also began to be entertained. It was conso- 
taant to the nature of man, to think that the Supreme 
Being was favourable to virtue* Accordingly, in the 
writings of some of the ancient philosophers, we find 
various obscure traces of this belief, that there was a 
benign heavenly Spirit, who illuminated the minds of 
the virtuous, and assisted their endeavours to obtain 
wisdom and happiness. They even asserted, that no 
man became great or good, without some inspiration 
of Heaven. 

But what they indi^incfJy conceived, and could 
not with ccmfidence rely upon, the doctrine of Chris* 
tianity hath clearly explained and fully confirmed j 
expressly and frequently teaching, that, not only by 
th« external discoveries <rf' revelation^ but by tii6 
inward operations cS his Spirit, he shxms to the hum» 
ble and virtuous the path (^life. While, by his word, 
he instructs them in their duty ; by the influence 
of his grace he assists* them in the performance of it* 
In all revelation there is certainly no doctrine more 
comfortable than this. It is to good men a noble 
and plea&ing thought, that they are pursuing a path 
which God has discovered and pointed out to themi 
For they know that every path, in which he is theit 
conductor, must be honourable, must be safe, must 
bring ther^i in the end to felicity. They follow that 
Shepherd of Israel^ who always leads his flock into 
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green pastures, and makes them lie down beside the still 
^waters. At the same time, they know that, if there 
be truth in religion at all, on this principle they may 
securely rest, that the Divine Being will nevjer desert 
those who are endeavouring to follow out, as they 
can, the path which he has shown them. He beholds 
them here in a state of great imbecility ; surrounded 
with much darkness ; exposed to numberless dangers, 
from the temptations that assault' them without, and 
the seduction of misguided and disorderly passions 
within. In this situation, can they ever suspect that 
the Father of mercies will leave his servants, alone 
and unbefriended, to struggle up the hill ot' virtue, 
without stretching forth a compassionate arm to aid 
their frailty, and to guide them through the bewilder- 
ing paths of life ? Where were then the God qflove? 
Where those infinite compassions of his nature, in 
which all his worshippers have been encouraged to 
trust?— -No: He will send forth his light and his 
truth to bring them to his holy hill. For the righteous 
Lord Uyoeth righteousness^ and his countenance behold- 
eth the upright. With him there is no oblique pur- 
pose, to turn him aside from favouring the cause of 
goodness. No undertaking to which he has given his 
countenance shall prove abortive. No promise that 
he has mside shall be allowed to fail. Whom he 
loveth, he kyveth to the end. The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him, and he will show them his 
covenant. The meek will he guide in judgment, and 
them will he teach his way. His grace shall be suffi;^ 
dent for them, and his strength be made perfect in their 
weakness. They go from strength to strength ; every 
one of them appeareth before God in Zion. * — Such 
* Psal. XXV. H. 9. 2 Cor. xii. 9., Psal. Ixxxiv. 7. 
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are the hopes with which good men Jn the present 
life set forth on a course of piety and virtue. Thou 
wilt show me the path of life. Let us now proceed, . 

11. To consider the termination of these hopes in a 
future state. In thy presence is fulness of joy ; at 
thy fight hand there are pleasures for evermore. .All 
happiness assuredly dwells with God. The fountain 
^ /j^ is justly said to he with him. That supreme 
and independent Being must necessarily possess 
within himself every principle of beatitude ; and no 
cause from without can possibly affect his untroubled 
felicity. Among created dependent beings, happi- 
ness flows in scattered and feeble streams; streams, 
that are often tinged with the blackness of misery. 
But from before the throne of God issues the river of 
life, full, unmixed, and pure ; and the pleasures, 
which now in scanty portions .we are permitted to 
taste, are all derived from that source. Whatever, 
gladdens the hearts of men or angels, with any r^al 
and satisfactory joy, comes from heaven. , It is a 
portion of the pure influence fkmng from the glory, 
of the Almighty ; a ray issuing from the hnghtnessof 
the everlasting UJe. It is manifest, therefore, tliat 
every approach to God raiist be an approach to feli-. 
city. The enjoyment of his immediate presence, 
must be the consummation of felicity.; and it. is to 
this presence the Psalmist here . expresses his hope,: 
that the path ofUfeyi^A to conduct him. , . 

The whole of what is implied in arriving at the^ 
presence of the Divinity, , we cannot expect to com-; 
prehend. Such expressions as these of Scripturi^^j 
beholding the face of God ; being made glad with the 
Tight of his cozmtenancey and satisfied with his likeness ; 
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;xeing Ught in his tight; seeing no Umger ddrhhj^ as 
through a glass, but face tofoee ; seeing Mm dshek; 
are expressions alti^tber mysterious, cqiweyiag 
sublime, though obscure ideas of the most perfect 
happiness and highest exaltation of human nature. 
This we know, that the absence of God, the distance 
at which we are now placed from any communication 
with our Creator, is one great source of our infelicity* 
Faith exerts its endeavoinrs, but often ineffectually, 
to raise our souls to him. iiEe is a Chd that hideth 
himself. His ways seem intricate and perplebted. 
We frequently cannot jrecomeile them to the coneepu 
tions which we had foroied of his nature ; and with 
many a suspicion and donbt they perplex the en* 
qi^ring mind. His wovks we survey with astonish^ 
ment. We wonder and adore. But while we clearly 
trace the footsteps of their gr^ Author, his presence 
we can never discern. Wegoforward, but he i^ not 
there ; and backward, but we cannot perceioe ham; 
cm the left hand, where he worketky but we cannot be- 
hold him ; he hideth himself on the right handy ^t we 
cannot see him.* Hemce, amidst the various sorrows 
and discouragements of the present states that ex- 
ckunation of Job's m often drawn forth from the pious 
heart, O that I knev^ where I ndght Jsnd him, that I 
might came even to Ms seat! t 

Surrounded by such distressing obscurity, no bc^ 
more transporting can be opened to a good mw&r 
than that a period is to come when he shall be allow- 
ed to draw nearer to the Author of his existence, 
and to enjoy the sense of his presence. In order to 
ccmvej some faint idea of that future bliss, by such 

* Job, xxiii. 8j a, . f i^ xxiik. 3^ 
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an image $s we caa now evoploy, kt the image be 
taken from the most gk^ous representatiye of the 
Supreme Being, with which we are acqoaintad in thk 
world, 'the Sun in the heavens* As that resplendent 
himinary cheers and revivea the universe^ when, after 
the darkness of the tempestuous nighty it cornea 
forth in tlie morning with. its brightest lustre^ and 
inspires every heart with gladness ; as ascending gn^ 
dually through the heavens, it converts tha£ whofe 
vast extent, over which its beams are (Uli^sed^ into a 
region of h'ght ; and thus changes entirely the stade 
of x^bjects by arraying all nature in beiastyy and 
transrorming it into the image of its own bi^ghtness I 
•i— Some such >::hange as this, though in a d^ree 
infinitely superiour^ we may conceive the revel^^ioii 
of the Divine Presence to produce upon thehumim. 
«oul. / will behold ffi^Jhce in righteimmess ; I ^tatt 
be satisfied when I awake with ihy likeness* -^Bu^ 
without endeavouring further to unfold mysteries 
which we cannot explore, there are two sublime fmd 
expressive views of the Divine Essence given us in 
Scripture^ on which it ms^ be edifying that our 
thoughts should rest for a little, in order to aid our 
conceptions of the blessedness of good men hereafter^ 
in the presence of God. It is said, God is * light; 
God is lotje. t Let us consider what Jklness qfjinf 
must arise from such maaifi^tations of the Diving 
Essence to the ble^ed. 

God is Light. The revelation of his presence infersi 
df course, a complefae. difibiion of light and know* 
ledge among all who partake of that presence. This 

* 1 John, i. 5, f 1 John, iv. 8. 
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unquestionably forms a primary ingredient of happi- 
ness. Ignorance, or the want of light, is the source 
of all our present misconduct, and all our misfor* 
tunes. The heart of man is dark ; and iii the dark- 
ness of his heart is the seat of his corruption. He 
is unable to discern what is truly good. Perpetually 
employed in search^ of happiness, he is perpetually 
misled by false appearances of it. The errours of 
his understanding impose upon his passions ; and, in 
consequence of the wrong directions which his pas- 
sions take, he is betrayed into a thousand disorders. 
Hence sensuality, covetousness, and all the violent 
contests with others about trifles, which occasion so 
much misery, and so many crimes in the world. He 
Jeedeth on asheSj a deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deUver his soul, nor say. Is there 
not a Ue in my right hand ?^ — Once open to him the 
perfect sources of knowledge and truth ; suppose him 
placed in the presence of that God who is Light ; sup- 
pose him illuminated bylight derived immediately from 
the Supreme Being ^ presently all his former errours 
would fly away, as mists are dispelled by the rising 
sun. His whole nature would be changed and reform- 
ed. The prejudices which obscured his understanding 
would be rdfcoved. The seductions of his passions 
would disappear. Rectitude and virtue having no- 
thing now to obstruct their entrance, would take 
entire possession of his heart. Angels are happier 
than men, because they enjoy more enlarged know- 
ledge and views; because they labour under none 
of our^unhi^py deceptions, but see the truth as it is 
in itself ; see it,, as it is in God. . Sharing the same 

... * Isaiali, xliv. 20. 
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light which illuminates theffl^ good men in a future 
state will share in their felicity. 

Moreover, the light that flows from the presence 
of Him who is the original source of light, not duly 
banishes miseries which were the effects of former 
darkness, but also confers the most exquisite enjoy- 
ment The knowledge afforded us at present serves 
to supply our most pressing wants ; but it does no 
more. It is always imperfect aitd unsatisfactory; 
nay, much painful anxiety it often leaves. Narrow 
is the sphere within which the mind can see at all ; 
and even there it can see only darkly as through a 
glas^. But when it shall be enlarged beyond this 
dusky territory, let loose from this earthly prison, 
and in GoePs light permitted to see lights the most 
magnificent and glorious spectacle must open to the 
view of the purified spirit. What must it be to 
behold the whole stupendous scene of nature unveil- 
ed, and its hidden mysteries disclosed! To trace the 
wise and just government of the Almighty, throogh 
all those intricacies which had so long perplexed us! 
To behold his hand conducting ten thousand worlds, 
which are now unknown to us ; and throughout all 
the regions of boundless space, to view iVisdom and 
goodness perpetually acting, and diversifying its 
operations in forms of endless variety ! Well may 
such discoveries inspire that song of the blessed, 
which the apostle John heard as the voice of many 
WdtetSj and as the voice of mighty thunderingSj sayings 
Alkltda f for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Great 
and marvellous arc thy works^ Lord God Almighty ! 
Jusi and true are Ay ways, thou King of saints/^ 
As God is Lights so also it is said in Scripture, 

* Rev. XIX. 6. ; — xv. S. . 
\01,. II. H H 
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Godjs Love. His presence must of course diflRise 
love among all who are permitted to dwell in it. He 
that loveth noty knoweth not God. - He thatdwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God^ and God in him. * Were man 
a single, solitary being, the full enjoyment of light 
might suffice for his happiness ; as the perfection of 
knowledge would rectify and improve to the highest 
all his faculties. But both here and hereafter, he is 
connected with other being^. Heaven implies a 
society ; and the felicity of that society is constituted 
by the perfection of love and goodness, flowing from 
the presence of the God of love. 

Hence follows the entire purification of human 
nature from dXi those malevolent passions, which have 
so long rendered our abode on earth the abode of 
misery. We greatly deceive ourselves, when we 
charge our chief distresses merely to the account of 
our external condition in the world. From the disr 
advantages attending it, I admit, that we may often 
haye been exposed to suffer. We have met with 
disappointments in our pursuits. By the arrows oif 
misfortune, we may have been wounded. Under 
infirmities of body, we may have languished. But 
on this we may depend, that the worst evils of our 
present condition arise from the want of goodness 
and love ; from the disorders of selfish passions ; from 
the irritation which these occasion when working 
within ourselves, and the distress which they produce 
when breaking out upon us from others ; in a word, 
from that corrupted state of temper, and that recipro- 
cation of jealousies, suspicions, and injuries, which 
is ev^r taking place among the societies of men. 

* 1 John, iv. 8. 16. 
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Could you banish distrust, craft, and unfcharitable- 
ness, from the earth, and form all mankind intb an 
assembly of the just and the benevolent j could you 
inspire every heart with kind affections, and render 
every one friendly and generous to his neighbour ; 
you would banish at once the most afflictive tribe of 
human evils. Seldom would the voice of complaint 
be heard. All nature would assume a different aspects 
Cheerfulness would be seen in every coun<:enance» 
Paradise would return. The wilderness would smile ; 
the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. — • Now such 
are the effects which the presence of the God of love 
must produce jon the inhabitants above ; beholding his 
glory, they are changed into the same image. In that 
temple of eternal love, which his presence has 
hallowed and consecrated, no sound but the voice of 
harmony is ever heard ; no appearances ever present 
themselves but those of peace and joy. 

Thus, considering God under these two illustrious 
characters which are given of him in Scripture, as 
Lightj and as Love, it follows that in his presence 
there must hejulness qfjoy. But I am far from say- 
ing that the few imperfect hints I have now given 
exhaust, or even approach to the sum of those plea-- 
suresjbr evermore which are at God^s right hand. Ten 
thousand pleasures are there, which now we have 
neither faculties to comprehend, nor powers to enjoy. 
Behind that mysterious cloud, which covers the 
habitation of eternity^ the view of mortals cannot 
penetrate. Content with our humble and distant 
situation, we must as yet remain. Faith can only 
look to those glories from afar. In patient silence, it 
must wait, trust, and adore. , 

H H 2 
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Supposing theid^as whtdi I have set before you, 
Vk this discourse^ to be no more than the speculations 
of a contemplative mind, such as were wont of old 
tdbe indulged t^ the philosophers of the Hatonic 
school) stiU they would deserve attention, dk account 
of their tendency to purify and elevate the mind. 
But when they are considered in connection with a 
revelation, which, upon grounds the most unques- 
tionable, we believe to 5e divine, they are efttitled 
to command, not attention only, but reverence and 
faith, — They present to uis such high expectations 
as are sufficient to determine every reasonable man 
to the choice of virtue i to support him under all iti^ 
]»ie6ent discouragements, and to comfort bim io the 
hour of death. Justly may they excite in our hearOs, 
that ardent aspiration oi the Psalmist : My soul thirst- 
iihJbrOodjJbr the Uvvng God; Oh/ when shalii 
eome^ and appei^ hejbre kh^ / — But, with this wish 
in our hearts, never^ I beseech you, let us forget 
^bat was set forth in the first part of this discourse ; 
that i» order to arrive at the presence of God, the 
path qflf/kmmt previously be is^hown to us by him, and 
that m thi3' path we must persevere to the end. These 
two things cannot be dis^ned^ a virtuous life and a 
happy eternity. Who shall a^pen4 ^^t^^ tke hiU of the 
Lord? and whfi shall stand in his hobf placet Heonk/i 
^ho haffi clean hands md a pure heart. Between a 
corrupted heart and the Ood of light and love, there 
never can he any connection. But of this we tnay 
rest assured, that the path of piety and virtue, pur- 
sued with a firm and constant spirit, will, in the end, 
"through the merits of our blessed R-edeemer, bring 
;ua to that presence, where isjuhiess ofjbjfj and where 
^re pleasures for evermore. 

i6 
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On CmiiosiTY concerning the Affairs of Others. 



JoHK, xxi. 21^ 3S. 



Ifeter seeing him% saith to Jews, Lord, and what shall . 
this^ man do ? Jesu9 saith rmto Mm, If I will that > 
he fytrry tili I ^ome, what is that to thee ? Follow . 
thou me. 

THESE words occurred in a conference which 
our Lord held with Simon Peter, after \m resur- " 
rection from the dead. Conscious of the disgrace 
which he had incurred hy his late denial of his Mas- , 
ter, Peter must at this time have appeared before him 
with shame. Our Lord, after a tacit rebuke, implied 
in the question which he repeatedly puts to him, 
Simon, son qf Jonas, lovest thou me? restores him, 
with great benignity, to his office as an apostle, by 
giving the commandment to feed his sheep ; and inti- 
mates also, that it should be his Ipt to suffer death in . 
the cause of his Master. The apostle John, distin- 
guished here by the denomination of the disciple whom 
Jestis lovedf being present at this conversation, Pete^, 
who was always eager and forward, looking to John, 
puts; this question to our Saviour, Lordf and what 
shall this man dp ? " What shall be his employment ? 
" what his rank and station in thy kingdom ? what^ 
" his future fate in life ?*' — By what principle Peter . 
was moved to put this unseasonable and improper 

H H 3 
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question to his Master^ whether it arose from mere 
curiosity, or from some emotion of rivalsfaip and 
jealousy, does not appear; but it is plain that our ^ 
Lord was dissatisfied with the enquiry which he made,, 
and presently he checks Peter's curiosity, by a severe 
reply ; What is that to thee ? " What is it to thee 
'< what this mem shall do ? what shall be his rank ? or 
V what the circumstances of his life or his death ? 
" Attend thou to thine own duty. Mind thy proper 
*« concerns. Fulfil the part which 1 have allotted to 
•* thee. Follow thou me^* — The instruction which 
arises from this conversation of our Lord's with Peter, 
is. That all prying enquiries into the state, circum- 
stances, or character of others, are reprehensible and 
improper ; that to every man a particular charge is 
assigned by his Lord and Master, the fulfilment of 
which ought to be the primary object of his attention^ 
without officiously thrusting himself into the concerns 
of others. The illustration of these points shall make 
the subject of the present discourse. 

That idle curiosity, that inquisitive and meddling 
spirit, which leads men to pry into the affairs of their 
neighbours, is reprehensible on three accounts. It 
interrupts the good order, and breaks the peace of 
society. It brings forward and nourishes several bad 
passions. It draws men aside from a proper attention 
to the discharge of their own duty. 

It interupts, I say, the order, and breaks the 
peace of society. In this world we are linked together 
by many ties. We are bound by duty, and we are 
prompted by interest, to give mutual assistance, and 
to perform friendly offices to each other. But those 
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friendly offices are performed to most advantage, 
when we avoid to interface unnecessarily in the con- 
cerns of our neighbour. Every man has his own part 
to act, has his own interest to consult, has affairs of 
his own to manage, which his neighbour has no call 
to scrutinise. Human life then proceeds in its most 
natural and orderly train, when every one keeps 
within the bounds of his proper province ; when, as 
long as his pursuits are fair and lawful, he is allowed, - 
without disturbance, to conduct them in his own way. 
That ye study to be qtdet, and to do your own * business^ 
is the apostolical rule, and indeed the great rule, for 
preservation of harmony and order. But so it is, 
that, in every age, a set of men have existed, who, 
driven by an unhappy activity of spirit, oftener per- 
haps than by any settled design of doing ill, or any 
motives of ambition or interest, love to intermeddle 
where they have no concern, to enquire into the 
private aj^rs of others, and, from the imperfect in- 
formation which they collect, to form conclusions 
concerning their circumstances and character. These 
are they who, in Scripture, are characterised as tatlers, 
and busy bodies in other men*s matters^ and from 
whom we are called to turn anioay. 

Though persons of this description should be 
prompted by nothing but vain curiosity, they are, 
nevertheless, dangerous troublers of the world. While 
they conceive themselves to be inoffensive, they are 
sowing dissension and feuds. Crossing the lines in 
which others move, they create confusion, and 
awaken resentment. For every man conceives him^ 
self to be injured, when he finds another intruding^ 

* 1 The«s. iv. 11. 
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f 

into bis affairs^ and« without any title, taking upon ^ 
him to examine his conduct. Being improperly and 
unpeceasarily disturbed, be claims the right of dis* 
turning in his turn those who wantonly have troubled 
him. Hence, many a friendship has been broken ; 
the peace of many a family has been overthrown j and 
much bitter and lasting discord has been propagated 
through sociely. 

WifiLE this spirit of meddling curiosity injures so 
considerably the peace and good order of the world, 
it also nourishes among individuals who are addicted 
to it, a multitude of bad passions. Its most frequent 
source is mere idleness, which, in itself a vice, never 
fails to engender many vices more. The mind of 
man cannot be long without some food to nourish 
the activity of its thoughts. The idle, who have no . 
nourishment of this sort within themselves, feed 
their thoughts with enquiries into the conduct of their 
Pl^ighbours. The inquisitive and curious are always 
talkative. What they learn, or fancy themselves to 
have learned, concerning others, they are generally 
in haste to divulge. A tale which the malicious 
have invented, and the credulous have propagated i 
a tumour which, arising among the multitude, qnd 
transmitted by one to another, has, in every step of 
itfi progress, gained fresh additions, becomes in the. 
end the foundation of confident assertion, and of 
rash and severe judgment. 

It is often by a spirit of jealousy and rivalry, that 
the re$earche^ of such persons are prompted. They 
wish tp discover something th$kt will bring down 
their neighbour's character, circumstances, or repu* 
tation, to the level of thefr own^ or that will flatter 
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them with an <}ipinion of their own superiority. A 
secret malignity lies at the bottom of their enquiries. 
It may be concealed by an affected show of candour 
and impartiality* It may even be veiled with the 
appearance of a friendly concern for the interest of 
others, and with afiected apologies for their failings. 
But the hidden rancour is easily discovered.— 
While, therefore, persons of this description trouble 
the peace of society, they at the same time poison 
their own minds with malignant passions. Their, 
disposition is entirely the reverse of that amiable, 
spirit of charity; on which our religion lays so great 
a stress. Charity covereth the multitude qf sins / but^ 
this prying and meddling spirit seeks to discover 
and divulge them. Charity thinketh no evil/ but 
this temper inclines us always to suspiect the worst. 
Charity r^oiceth not in iniquity; this temper tri- 
umphs in the discovery of errours and failings^ 
Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on 
which it chines ; a censorious disposition casts every 
character into the darkest shade it will bear. 

It is to be farther observed, that all impertinent 
curiosity about the afiairs of others tends greatly to 
obstruct personal reformation ; as it draws men's 
thoughts aside from what ought to be the chief ob- 
ject of attention, the improvement of their own 
heart and life. They who are so officiously occu« 
pied about their neighbours, have little leisure^ and 
less inclination, to observe their own defects, or to 
mind their own duty. From their inquisitive re- 
searches, they find, or imagine they find, in tlie 
behaviour of others an apology for their own failings; 
And the favourite r^sult^ of their enquiries generally 
is to rest satisfied with themselves. They are at 
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least as good, they think, as others around them. 
The condemnation which they pass on the vices of 
their neighbours, they interpret to be a sentiment of 
virtue in themselves. They become those hypocrites 
described by our Lord, who see plearly YA^ mote that 
is in their neighbour's et/e^ while they discern not the 
beam that is in their own. 

In opposition to such a character as this, the doc- 
trine plainly inculcated by the text is, that to every 
man a particular charge is given by his Lord and 
Master; a part is assigned him by Providence to 
act ; that to this he ought to bend his chief atten- 
tion; and, s instead of scrutinising the character or 
state of others, ought to think of himself, and, leave 
them to stand or fall by their own master. What 
shall this man do? said Peter. What^ replies our 
Lord, is that to thee ? Follow thou me. 

Where persons possess any important station, or 
distinguished rank in the world, the application of 
this doctrine to them is manifest. If they have any 
candour, they cannot refuse to acknowledge that God 
and the world have a title to expect from them a dili- 
gent attention to their proper part in life ; and that to 
waste their time in idle enquiries about others, with 
whom they have nothing to do, is reprehensible and 
sinful. But there are multitudes of mankind, to 
whom this appears in a very different light. They 
are humble and private men, who are willing to con- 
ceive themselves as of little importance' in the world. 
Having no extensive influence, and no call, as they 
think, to distinguish themselves by active exertions 
in any sphere, they imagine that they may innocently 
lead an idle life, and indulge their curiosity, by can- 
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vassing at pleasure the character and the behaviour 
of those around them. With persons of this de- 
scription every society too much abounds. — My 
brethren, no one ought to consider himself as in« 
significant in the sight of God. In our several sta- 
tions we are all sent forth to be labourers in God's 
vineyard. Every man has his work allotted, his 
talent committed to him ; by the due improvement 
of which he might, in one way or other, serve God, 
promote virtue, and be useful in the world. Occupy 
UU I come, is the charge given to all Christians 
without exception. To be entirely unemployed and 
idle, is the prerogative of no one, in any rank of 
life. 

Even that sex, whose task is not to mingle in the 
labours of public and active business, have their own 
part assigned them to act. In the quiet of domestic 
shade, there are a variety of virtues to be exercised, 
and of important duties to be discharged. Much 
depends on them for the maintenance of private 
oeconomy and order, for the education of the young, 
and for the relief and comfort of those whose func- 
tions engage them in the toils of the world. Even 
where no such female duties occur to be performed, 
the care of preparing for future usefulness, and of 
attaining such accomplishments as procure just 
esteem, is laudable. In such duties and cares, 
how far better is time employed, than in that search 
into private concerns, that circulation of rumours, 
those discussions of the conduct, and descants on 
the character of others, which engross conversation 
so much, and which end, for the most part, in seve-> 
rity of censure? 

In whatever condition we are placed, to act ul ways 
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in character^j should be our coqstant rule. He who 
acts in character, is above contempt, though his 
station be low. He who acts out of character, is 
4espicable, though his station be ever so high. 
What is that to thee, what this man or that man does ? 
Think of what thou oughtest to do thyself; of what 
is suitable to thjr character and place j of what the 
world has a title to expect from thee. Every excur- 
sion of vain curiosity about others, is a subtractiou 
fjrom that time and thought which was due to ourselves 
and due to God. Having gifts, says the apostle Paul, 
differing according to the grace that is given us, whether 
ministry, let tcs wait on our ministring ; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching ; or he that exhorteth, on exhort^ 
ation. He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; 
M tliat ruleth, with diligence; he that sfioweth mercy, 
with cheerfulness. * 

In the great circle of human affairs, there is room 
for every one to be busy and well employed in his 
own province, without encroaching upon that of 
others. It is the province of superiours to direct y 
of inferiours, to obey j of the learned, to be instruc- 
tive ; of the ignorant, to be docile \ of the old, to be 
communicative ; of the young, to be advisable and 
diligent. Art thou poor ? Show thyself active and 
inciustrious, peaceable and contented. Art thou 
weahhy? Show thyself beneficent and charitablcj^ 
condescending and humane. If thou livest much in 
the world, it is thy duty to make the Jight of a good 
sample shine conspicuously before others. If thou 
livest private and retired, it is thy business \jo imn 
prove thine own mind, and to add, if thou canst dp 
no more, one faithful subject to the Messiah's king- 

' * Rom. xii; 6 — B. 
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dom. There is indeed no man so sequestered frotti 
active life, but within his own narrow sphere he may 
find some opportunities of doing good ; of cultivating 
friendship, promoting peace, and disclnirging many 
of these lesser offices of* humanity and kindness, 
which are within the reach of every one, and which 
w^ all owe to one another. In all the various relai- 
tions which subsist among us in life, as husband ^nd 
wife, master and servant, parents and children, rela- 
tions and friends, rulers and subjects, innumerable 
duties stand ready to be ^ftormed ; innumerable 
calls to virtuous activity present themselves on every 
hand, sufficient to fill up with advantage and honour 
the whole time of man. 

There is, in particular, one great and compre- 
hensive object of attention, which, in the text, is 
placed in direct opposition to that idle curiosity re- 
prehended by our Lord ; that is, to follow Christ. 
Follow thou me. What this man or that man does ; 
how he employs his time ; what use he makes of his 
talents ; how he succeeds in the world ; are matters, 
concerning which the information we receive can 
never be of great i9iportance to us ; often, is of no 
importance at all. But how our Saviour behaved 
while he was on earth, or how, in oiir situation, he 
would have behaved, are matters of the highest 
moment to every Christian. 

The commandment given in the text, to ^lUmMm^ 
includes both observance of his words, and imitation 
of his example. The words of Christ contain, as 
we all know, the standing rule of out life. His ex- 
ample exhibits the great model on which our conduct 
ought to be formed ; and it is to this tliat the pre- 
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cept herd" delivered directiy refers. — Examples have 
great influence on all. But hy all human examples^ 
we are in danger of being occasionally misled. We 
are ever obliged to be on our guard, lest the ad- 
miration of what is estimable betray us into a re- 
semblance of what is blemished and faulty. For the 
most perfect human characters, in the midst of their 
brightness and beauty, are always marked with some 
of those dark spots which stain the nature of man. 
But our lord possessed all the virtues of the 
greatest and best m^n, without partaking any of 
their defects. In him, all was light without a shade, 
and beauty without a stain. — At the same time, his 
example is attended with this singular advantage, of 
being more accommodated than any other to general 
imitation. It was distinguished by no unnatural 
austerities, no afiected singularities; but exhibits 
the plain and simple tenor of all those virtues, for 
which we have most frequent occasion in ordinary 
life. In order to^iefider it of more universal benefit,, 
our Lord fixed his residence in no pvticnlar place ; 
he tied himself down to no particular calling, or way 
of living; but gives us the opportunity of viewing 
his behaviour, in that variety of lights which equally 
and indifferently regard all mankind. His life was 
divided between the retired an^l the active state- 
Devotion and business equally shared it. In the 
discharge of that high o£Sce with which he was 
vested^ we behold the perfect model of a public cha- 
racter; and we behold the most beautiful example 
of private life, when we contemplate him among hi? 
disciples, as a father in the midst of his family. — 
By such means he has exhibited before us specimens 
of every kind of virtue ; and to all ranks and classes 

7 
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of men has aflforde^ a pattern after which ^ey may 
copy. Hardly is there any emergency which can 
occur in life, but from some incident in our Saviour's 
conduct, from some feature displayed in his chiu* 
racter, we are enabled to say to ourselves, " Thus 
**, Christ would have spoken, thus he would have 
" acted, thus he would have suffered, if he had been 
" circumstanced as we are now/* 

Ii^tead, therefore, of thinking of thy neighbours 
around thee, and of enquiring how they behave, 
keep Christ in thine eye, and in thy whole conduct 
follow him. Follow him^ in his steady and con- 
scientious discharge of duty, amidst opposition from 
evil men and a corrupted world. Follow him in his 
patient submission to his father's will, and the 
csdmness of his spirit under all trials. Follow him 
in his acts of disinterested benevolence, in his com^ 
passion to the unhappy, in his readiness to oblige, 
to assi3t, and to relieve. Imitate the mildness and 
gentleness of his manners. Imitate the affitbility 
ai^d condescension which appeared. in his behaviour* 
Imitate the uncorrupted simplicity and purity which 
distinguished his whole life. 

These are much worthier and nobler object^ of 
your attention, than any of those trifling varieties 
which you can explore and discover in the character 
of those among whom you live. By lifting ycmr 
view to so high a standard, you will be preserved 
from descending to those futile and corrupting em- 
ployments of thought, which occupy the idle, the 
vain, and the malignant. It is incredible, how much 
time and attention are thrown away by men in ex- 
amining the affairs of others, and discussing their 
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cotiduet/ Were their time and attention thrown 
away only, the evil would, in some degree, be 
less. But they are worse than thrown away : they 
are not merely fruitless,, but productive of much 
mischiefs Such a habit of thought is connected 
with a thousand vices. It is the constant source of 
rash and severe censure. It arises from envy and 
jealousy. It foments ill-nature and pride. It pro- 
pagates misunderstanding and discord. All those 
evils would be prevented, if the reproof which our 
ILiOrd administers in the text came oftener home, 
with proper authority to the reflection of ment 
What is that to thee ? Each of us have more mate- 
rial and important business of our own to fulfil. 
Our task is assigned ; our part allotted. Did we 
suitably examine how that part was performed, we 
should be less disposed to busy ourselves about the 
concerns of others. We should discover many a 
disorder to be corrected at home ; many a weed to 
be pulled out from our own grounds ; much remain- 
ing to be done, in order to render ourselves useful 
in this world and fit for a world to come. — Where- 
fore, instead of being critics on Others, let ud em-- 
ploy our criticism on ourselves. Leaving others to 
be judged by him who searcheth the heart, let us^ ^ 
implore his assistance for enabling us to act well our 
own part, and to follow Christ. 
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